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FOREWORD 

This  is  a  study  of  nine  subsistence-homesteads  projects  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Begun  in  1939  when  war  was  not  yet  upon  this  Nation,  the 
investigation  was  intended  to  yield  results  that  would  be  a  source  of  information 
for  that  part  of  the  American  public  that  might  be  seriously  interested  in  such  a 
report.  But  late  1939  and  all  of  1940  and  1941  were  full  of  world- shaking  events 
that  affected  matters  seemingly  as  remote  from  the  international  situation  as 
subsistence  homesteads. 

It  became  apparent  that  a  good  deal  of  what  had  been  learned  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  would  be  of  value  not  only  in  the  administration  of  programs 
under  way,  but  also  in  the  formulation  of  war  and  post-war  programs.  Officials 
began  to  talk  of  war  housing  programs,  of  industrial  decentralization  during  war, 
and  of  the  role  of  housing  projects  in  a  public-works  program  designed  to  help 
take  up  the  economic  slack  that  might  follow  a  war-time  industrial  boom. 

In  December  1941,  of  course,  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  event  altered  our 
thinking  about  this  study.  It  became  clear  that  the  need  now  was  no  less  for  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  investigation,  but  that  publication  of  the  results 
could  be  more  effective  if  aimed  at  people  who  were  in  immediate  need  of  them. 
In  other  words,  the  time  was  gone  tor  issuance,  of  a  large  edition  designed  to 
acquaint  great  numbers  of  people  with  the  pioneering  of  the  subsistence  homesteads 
program. 

Instead,  it  seemed  obvious,  the  major  need  was  for  such  a  report  as  that 
presented  herewith,  one  that  could  be  used  by  administrators,  by  professional 
students  of  and  workers  with  the  problems,  and  by  those  who  were  trying  now  to 
evolve  workable  proposals  for  action  when  the  war  ends.  Accordingly,  we  decided 
to  issue  the  report,   as  completed  in  October  1941,  in  a  small  edition  for  such  use. 

As  a  result  of  world  developments,  publication  was  delayed  while  the  study 
itself  was  reoriented  in  the  light  of  the  impacts  of  war  and  national  needs.  A 
recheck  of  the  projects  was  made,   and  new  emphasis  was  given  to  those  elements 
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of  the  study  that  might  apply  to  conditions  and  needs  generated  by  the  conflict 
that,  directly  and  indirectly,  is  changing  so  deeply  so  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

If  there  is  to  be  further  industrial  decentralization  during  the  war,  and 
with  it  the  decentralization  of  industrial  residential  areas,  to  what  extent  is 
it  wise  to  plan  subsistence  homesteads  for  the  workers  in  decentral i zed  industries? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  post-war  housing  program,  how  much  of  it,  if  any,  should  take 
the  form  of  garden-home  communities,  in  which  those  employed  in  industry  could 
have  the  benefits  of  country  living  and  at  the  same  time  supplement  their  income 
with  the  products  of  a  garden,  a  flock  of  chickens,  and  perhaps  a  cow?  What  do 
such  communities  offer  in  a  wartime  economy  of  rationing,  price  control,  manifold 
changes  in  our  daily  lives?  And  if  the  efforts  to  prevent  a  long  period  of 
deflation  when  the  war  is  over  should  not  be  so  successful  as  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be,  to  what  degree  should  the  Nation  look  to  subsi stence  practices  in  workers' 
garden-homes  to  tide  over  leaner  days?  Above  all,  if  subsistence  homesteads  or 
similar  enterprises  are  to  be  federally  sponsored  for  the  post-war  period,  what 
can  be  learned  from  the  experiences  had?  What  should  be  avoided?  What  might 
well  be  repeated? 

The  nine  subsistence-homesteads  projects  included  here  were  first  estab- 
lished by  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  208  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
Administration  of  these  proj ects  was  transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Administration 
in  1935.  and  was  finally  lodged  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1937  as 
one  of  the  many  functions  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

This  report  has  three  main  parts.  Part  I  gives  a  historical  account  of 
the  movements  and  forces  that  resulted  in  a  federally  sponsored  subsistence- 
homesteads  program,  and  contains  information  concerning  the  events  and  developments 
that  have  influenced  the  program  on  the  national  level.  Part  II  gets  down  to 
specific  cases.  Each  chapter  tells  the  story  of  a  particular  project -how  it 
began,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  how  it  has  worked  out.  Part  III  attempts 
to  summarize,  so  far  as  possible,  the  lessons  about  subsistence  homesteads  that 
were  learned  in  the  course  of  gathering  information  for  part  II. 

The  study  was  requested  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  1939-  The 
original  purpose    was    to  procure  information  that    would    be  valuable    in  the 
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administration  of  subsistence-homesteads  projects.  Stated  briefly,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  wanted  to  know  what  things  had  worked,  what  things  had 
not  worked,  and,  if  possible,  what  social,  psychological,  and  economic  factors 
were  responsible  for  certain  developments  in  the  projects  that  were  not  easily  or 
superficially  explainable. 

This  report  deals  specifically  with  only  nine  out  of  a  great  many  sub- 
sistence-homesteads communities  that  were  established  under  Federal  sponsorship 
during  the  first  years  after  1933.  The  Farm  Security  Administration,  when  it  was 
established  in  1937,  inherited  a  variety  of  undertakings  -various  not  only  in 
kind,  but  also  in  respect  to  original  sponsorship  and  administrative  history. 
The  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  initiated  33  projects  that  were  eventually 
completed,  some  under  its  own  auspices,  and  some  under  those  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  after  that  administration  inherited  the  functions  of  the  earlier 
agency.  The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  set  up  34  somewhat  similar 
projects  which  were  eventually  turned  over  to  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
Later,  nearly  100  projects,  most  of  them  full-time  farming  projects  and  to  be 
distinguished  sharply  from  the  subsistence-homesteads  communities,  were  set  up  by 
the  Resettlement  Administration  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

To  study  all  of  the  subsistence  homesteads  projects  in  detail  was  imprac- 
ticable. A  selection  had  to  be  made.  This  was  difficult  because  the  ci rcumstances 
under  which  the  different  projects  had  developed  varied  so  greatly  that  no  one  of 
them  was  enough  like  anotner  to  make  them  completely  comparable.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  choose  for  study  those  projects  that,  so  far  as  possible,  repre- 
sented major  types  of  surrounding  conditions,  original  purposes,  and  development 
over  a  course  of  years.  It  was  also  decided  totakeinto  accoun t  various  regional , 
rural-and-urban,  and  other  localized  cultural  characteri sties  that  might  influence 
subsistence  practices  and  community  living.  As  a  result,  a  degree  of  geographical 
distribution  was  attempted  in  the  sampling  that  would  partially  correspond  to 
certain  of  the  known  cultural  factors  that  appeared  to  be  involved. 

Specifically,  the  study  included  some  proj ects  that  seemed  to  be  successful, 
and  others  that  looked  like  failures.  Some  were  set  in  distinctly  rural  areas, 
far  from  any  city,  and  others  bordered  on  or  formed  a  part  of  large  metropolitan 
communities.  Not  a  few  of  the  projects  selected  were  established  upon  a  rela- 
tively solid  economic  base;   but  those  originally  intended  to  rescue  stranded 
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populations  in  areas  of  diminishing  or  acutely  uncertain  economic  resources  were 
not  neglected.  Some  projects  were  chosen  as  representative  of  those  in  which 
part-time  farming  and  subsistence  activities  had  received  considerable  emphasis, 
whereas  others  were  samples  of  those  that  seemed,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
the  founders,    to  have  become  primarily  housing  projects. 

Oily  those  projects  established  long  enough  to  have  acauired  the  roots  of 
stability  were  selected.  Thus,  all  9  projects  chosen  were  among  the  33  first 
established  by  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  But  even  6  or  7  years  is  a  very  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  community. 
The  projects  are  still  young —much  too  young  for  a  final  judgment. 

A  small  staff  of  field  investigators  was  sent  late  in  1939  to  find  out  all 
it  could,  on  the  spot,  concerning  the  actual  workings  of  these  projects.  The 
field  men  lived  with  the  settlers  on  the  proj ects  -  insofar  as  possible  as  one  of 
them.  They  recorded  more  than  a  thousand  interviews,  some  with  pleased  and  suc- 
cessful settlers— the  pride  of  theirproject  managers  -  and  others  with  disgruntled 
and  unsatisfactory  occupants.  They  talked  to  dissatisfied  individuals  who  had 
left  the  various  projects  and  were  living  elsewhere.  They  gathered  opinions 
about  the  projects  from  local  business  and  newspaper  men,  original  sponsors,  and 
a  variety  of  citizens  living  near,  or  interested  in,  them.  They  studied  the 
record  books  of  the  projects,   and  dug  into  their  history. 

These  investigators  were  instructed  to  get  the  facts,  regardless  of  what 
the  facts  might  be  or  whom  they  might  help  or  hurt:  They  were  told  that  their 
business  was  neither  to  praise  nor  to  blame,  but  rather  to  find  out  and  to  report, 
as  objectively  as  possible,  what  was  going  on,  and  why.  The  emphasis  was  to  be 
on  the  why.  All  were  trained  sociological  observers.  They  submitted  a  series  of 
detailed  reports  to  the  administrators  of  the  program  concerned  with  them. 

Many  of  the  practical  questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
subsistence  homesteads  established  in  the  past,  and  that  are  likely  to  arise  in 
connection  with  any  similar  projects  in  the  future,  were  considered.  What  kinds 
of  people  make  good  subsistence  homesteaders?  What  kinds  do  not?  Do  people 
alter  in  their  likes  or  dislikes  for  this  kind  of  life  after  they  have  tried  it? 
Is  instruction  needed  in  gardening,  food  preservation,  and  the  like?  Is  it 
advisable?     What  income  groups  seem  to  benefit  most  from  subsistence  homesteads? 
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What  size  of  unit  works  out  best?  What  kinds  of  locations  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful? How  much  should  a  subsistence  homestead  cost?  Should  the  houses  be 
owned  or  rented?  If  sold  to  those  who  live  in  them,  how  should  they  be  conveyed? 
How  should  the  projects  be  administered?  At  what  point  does  distance  from  work 
become  an  important  factor?  Should  schools,  playgrounds,  and  community  houses  be 
included  in  original  plans?  Should  cooperative  associations  among  homesteaders 
be  encouraged? 

The  reader  of  this  publication  should  not  expect  to  find  too  simple  answers 
to  too  simple  questions.  If  he  is  looking  for  a  "yes"  01  "no"  reply  to  such  a 
categorical  inquiry  as  "Are  subsistence  homesteads  good  or  bad?"  he  will  be 
disappointed.  He  will  not  be  satisfied,  either,  if  he  anticipates  a  blueprint  of 
future  subsistence  homesteads  that  pretends  to  the  exactness  of  a  chemist's 
formula. 

What  the  reader  will  find  is  a  dispassionate  analysis  of  some  typical 
experiences  the  Federal  Government  has  had  with  subsi stence- homesteads  projects 
over  a  limited  period  of  time.  Despite  the  inadequacies  of  this  experience  as  a 
basis  for  generalized  conclusions,  and  despite  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
method  and  scope  of  this  study,  this  report  contains  a  substantial  core  of 
material  that  should  be  of  definite  value  to  those  giving  thought  to  the  place  of 
subsistence  homesteads  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  core  of  the  study  lies  in  the  findings  of  the  field  staff  as  presented 
in  part  II.  These  men  have  written  their  own  accounts  of  the  projects  they 
studied.  This  procedure  was  used  as  a  device  to  allow  for  personal  differences 
of  approach  and  viewpoint  in  a  field  of  inquiry  in  which  all  the  boundaries  are 
not  set,  and  in  which  many  important  issues  are  subject  to  conflicting  opinions. 

Part  III  has  been  drawn  together  by  the  editor  as  a  summary  of  the  general 
conclusions  derived  from  the  study  as  a  whole.  All  of  the  field  staff,  and  all 
those  concerned  in  the  study,  have  made  some  contribution  to  this  part.  Generally 
speaking  it  represents  a  consensus-  On  some  points,  there  was  complete  agreement; 
on  others,  differences  of  judgment. 

Th' re  are  not  many  answers  of  the  unqualified  black-and-white  variety  here. 
Several  of  the  most  important  questions  are  left  open.  A  few  persons  may  regret 
this,   but  most   readers  will   appreciate  a  candid  recognition  of   the   fact  that 
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opinion  upon  some  social  matters,  in  spite  of  all  that  social  science  can  dis- 
cover, continues  to  rest  ultimately  upon  standards  of  value  that  science  may 
identify,  hut  cannot  appraise.  After  all,  what  are  the  criteria  of  success  on 
a  subsistence-homesteads  project?  What  purposes  should  a  project  attain?  These 
are  questions  that  must  be  settled  before  any  final  answers  are  given. 


This  study  was  undertaken  with  the  aid  and  guidance  of  an  Interbureau 
Coordinating  Committee  of  which  Raymond  C.  Smith  was  chairman.  Charles  P.  Loomis 
was  originally  in  charge  of  the  field  staff,  and  decided  upon  many  of  the  methods 
used . 


Two  editors  have  been  charged,  successively,  with  the  preparation  of 
this  manuscript.  Russell  Lord  was  the  first  editor.  He  planned  the  out- 
line, conducted  staff  conferences,  traveled  to  view  many  of  the  projects 
and  worked  with  the  staff  investigators  afield.  He  saw  the  manuscript 
through  its  first  and  second  draft,  and  then  was  called  to  Puerto  Rico  as 
one  of  R.  G.  Tugwell's  special  committee  on  means  of  enforcing  the  Act  of 
Congress,  dating  from  1900,  which  limits  corporate  land  holdings  on  the 
Island  to  500  acres. 

At  this  point  Paul  H.  Johnstone  took  up  the  editing  of  this  report. 
Times  had  changed  since  it  was  started.  The  defense  boom  had  begun.  Dr. 
Johnst-jne  made  new  visits  to  most  of  the  projects,  worked  with  the  staff 
members  to  bring  their  findings  to  date,  and  reshaped  the  study  to  new 
needs.  Bernard  R.  Bell  assisted  in  the  analysis  of  material  presented  in 
Part  III. 


H.  R.  Tolley,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

April  1942 
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A  PLACE  ON  EARTH 


A  CRITICAL  APPRAISAL  OF  SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS 

PART  I 
Ch  ap  t  e  r  1 

INTRODUCTION  1 

Here,  in  part  I,  is  the  story  of  the  subs i stence -homesteads  movement ,  how  it 
developed  from  a  wish,  a  dream,  into  a  positive  program  with  real  people  and  working 
organization  and  tangible  properties.  It  is  the  story  of  how  many  individuals,  some 
representing  groups  or  organizations,  some  representing  themselves  alone,  dreamed  a 
dream  of  subsistence  homesteads,    then  strove  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

All  of  these  individuals  did  not,  as  it  later  turned  out,  have  the  same  dream. 
Nor  were  they  motivated  by  the  same  basic  desires  or  impulses.  A  great  deal  of  vague- 
ness is  perhaps  bound  to  be  present  in  anything  that  is  merely  imagined,  or  that  exists 
only  in  mental  abstraction  rather  than  in  f lesh-and-blood  fact  here  and  now.  As  we 
study  the  movement  now  it  even  appears  that  this  very  vagueness  prevented  contradictions 
of  purpose  and  motive  from  becoming  issues  that  would  have  split  the  movement  wide  open 
before  it  ever  became  anything  more  than  a  mere  movement. 

Yet  upon  a  few  words  and  a  few  concepts  —upon  the  words  "subsistence  homesteads," 
for  example,  and  upon  the  concept  of  giving  the  poor  a  chance  to  support  themselves- 
there  was  enough  general  i f super ficial  agreement  to  permit  a  union  of  forces  sufficient 
to  get  a  law  passed  and  a  real  program  started. 

Once  the  way  was  thus  cleared  to  make  the  diverse  dreams  a  reality,  what  then? 
An  organization  was  established  to  administer  the  law  and  thus  turn  the  abstract  into 
the  specific.  Just  how  was  this  organization  going  to  proceed?  Just  what  had  it  set 
out  to  accomplish?  Precisely  what  ends  was  it  to  aim  at?  The  law  did  not  specify,  and 
there  was  no  precedent  to  follow.  Counsels  still  were  divided,  opinion  was  uncrystal- 
lized  — in  fact,  it  was  only  when  specific  proposals  were  considered,  and  specific  action 
undertaken,  that  the  contradictions  between  various  schools  of  thought  became  apparent, 
or   that  the  real  difficulties  and  issues  emerged. 

Yet  a  program  got  under  way,  yielding  to  this  predilection  here,  to  that  school 
of  thought  there,  essentially  experimental  on  the  whole,  because  there  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  any  clearly  defined  policies  upon  which  there  was  general  agreement,  or 
which  anyone  could  tell  with  certainty  would  work. 


By  Paul  H.  Johnstone,  Senior  Agricultural  Historian,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics . 
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As  soon  as  land  was  bought,  however,  and  houses  were  building,  and  real  men  and 
women  and  children  began  making  those  properties  their  homes,  that  much  of  the  program 
could  no  longer  be  merely  an  experiment.  Earthy  realities  cropped  up  by  the  thousands 
to  restrict  or  channel  or  fasten  the  abstract  idea  of  what  subsistence  homesteads  might 
be,  or  on  occasion  send  it  swerving  into  new  courses  not  before  considered.  Some  poli- 
cies had  to  harden  into  procedures,  and  some  blind  stabs  in  the  dark  had  to  become 
rou  tine. 

Thus  more  or  less  clearly  defined  goals  were  in  the  course  of  time  established, 
and  regular  actions  calculated  to  attain  these  goals  were  fixed.  There  have  been  changes 
in  administration,  alterations  of  both  purpose  and  method.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
predict  that  there  will  not  be  more  of  these.  Yet  insofar  as  adnini stration  is  concerned, 
a  kind  of  stability  has  been  attained. 

Persons  connected  with  subsistence  homesteads,  whatever  their  capacity,  as  offi- 
cials in  Washington  or  as  homesteaders  in  Iowa  or  California,  may  go  on  debating  until 
doomsday  what  a  subsistence  homestead  should  be,  what  it  can  hope  to  attain,  how  it 
ought  to  be  set  up  and  run.  Yet,  even  admitting  the  wide  variety  of  opinion  that  such 
discussion  covers,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  for  practical  purposes  is  now  cut  and 
dried  upon  which  it  would  once  have  been  impossible  to  get  two  people  to  agree  clearly 
and  fully.  Many  motions  have  been  abandoned,  and  many  ideas  have  become  clear  and  defi- 
nite. This  is  not  to  say,  necessarily,  that  they  are  "right."  But  there  they  are, 
sharp  and  clear-cut  and  at  least  founded  on  some  experience  and  reality.  There  they 
are,  in  the  light  of  day,  and  you  can,  so  to  speak,  put  your  hands  on  them.  You  may 
like  them  or  not,  but  at  least  you  know  what  they  are. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  problems  of  subsistence  homesteads  are  solved. 
Far  from  it.  There  are  plenty  of  important  problems  that  the  present  administrators  of 
the  subs i s tence -homesteads  program  candidly  admit  they  cannot  answer.  This  study  does 
not  have  the  answers  either.  But  now  at  least  we  can  define  the  problems  we  cannot 
answer.  There  is  a  clear-cut  recognition  of  certain  ends  agreed  upon  at  least  tenta- 
tively and  for  action's  sake,  and  a  pattern  of  established  procedures  to  accomplish 
them.  The  ends  may  not  be  the  best,  and  the  procedures  may  have  flaws,  but  they  are 
established,  even  routinized  in  many  cases.  And  above  all,  they  are  based  on  the  knocks 
and  shocks  and  lessons  of  actual  dealing  with  real  people  and  real  things. 

Just  about  the  time  this  study  was  completed,  an  adnini stra tor  who  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  subsistence -homesteads  program  told  one  of  the  editors  of  this  publica- 
tion: "We  could  go  out  now  and  set  up  a  thousand  subsistence  homesteads,  and  999  would 
be  successful."  Probably  this  administrator  was  being  overoptimis tic,  but  the  essence 
of  what  he  was  saying  was  true.  Experience,  and  experience  alone,  had  taught  him  that 
certain  things  work,  certain  other  things  do  not.  "Work,"  of  course,  according  to  cer- 
tain criteria  upon  which  there  might  be  no  perfect  theoretical  agreement,  yet  which  at 
least  are  clear,  and  known,  and  definable.  All  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  repeat, 
and  go  on  repeating,  the  more  successful  formulas.  More  than  that,  he  would  have  a 
trained  and  unified  and  experienced  organization  knowing  what  was  expected,  and  prac- 
ticed in  doing  just  that  sort  of  thing.  In  a  sense,  all  he  would  have  to  do  to  start  a 
new  subsistence-homesteads  program  -provided  it  were  to  follow  certain  models  already 
working,  and  be  subject  to  certain  criteria  already  agreed  upon  administratively  -would 
be  to  start  giving  orders.  Then  an  administrative  machine  would  go  into  action,  and  in 
the  end  would  produce,  for  better  or  for  worse,  more  models  of  the  kind  of  product  that 
so  far  has,   in  the  eyes  of  the  administration,  worked  out  best. 
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Consider  the  essence  of  this  story,  and  its  significance  to  any  current  appraisal 
of  the  subsistence  homesteads  themselves.  In  essence,  this  is  a  story,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  of  how  things  happen  in  society.  In  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  con- 
fusion and  desperation,  an  idea  emerged  of  one  way  to  relieve  our  staggering  social  and 
economic  problems.  It  was  a  nebulous  idea,  meaning  all  things  to  all  men;  but  they 
united  on  a  symbol,  and  as  a  result  the  idea  became  a  fact.  Hie  fact  suffered  at  first 
from  the  confusion,  desperation,  and  pure  abstraction  out  of  which  it  was  born.  Eut 
painfully,  slowly,  finally,  it  became  a  systematic  and  established  reality.  When  it 
became  real  it  was  perhaps  not  what  anyone,  in  the  days  when  it  was  only  an  abstraction, 
had  ever  imagined  it  would  or  should  be. 

To  what  extent  this  particular  transformation  was  inevitable,  or  to  what  extent 
it  was  the  product  of  very  special  circumstances  or  administrative  preferences,  is  a 
highly  involved  question  that  cannot  be  settled  here.  But  it  does  seem  clear  that  in  a 
general  way  the  application  of  untried  social  abstractions  to  real  situations  is  bound 
to  result  in  products  not  exactly  like  the  original  abstractions.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  probably  well  for  us  to  know  it,  and  to  observe  with  some  care  a  particular 
example. 

Above  all,  we  cannot  fully  understand  or  justly  appraise  the  subsistence  home- 
steads as  they  exist  today  without  a  fairly  clear  notion  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  originated  and  were  laid  out.  They  were  the  product  of  the  worst  Nation-wide 
depression  in  our  history,  with  all  the  general  confusion  and  frenzy  that  that  implies. 
They  were  also  probably  the  first  attempt  by  direct  and  deliberate  governmental  action 
to  make  a  complex,  abstract,  social  idea  into  a  working,  concrete,  socia  1 rea  1  i ty.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  the  projects  themselves  were  necessarily  confused  or  frenzied  nor 
does  it  mean  that  ordinary  good  sense  was  a  useless  commodity  at  the  time  they  were 
begun.  Yet  we  must  constantly  remind  ourselves,  as  we  look  at  these  projects  today, 
that  they  were  established  at  a  time  when  haste  had  to  be  a  watchword,  when  pressures 
were  coming  from  all  sides,  and  when  there  was  no  experience  in  such  matters  that  could 
be  taken  for  a  guide. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  in  the  long  run  is  the  fact  that  the  subsistence- 
homesteads  movement,  and  the  program  that  grew  out  of  it,  were  conceived  in  terms  of  a 
kind  of  pessimism  born  of  bitter  and  hopeless  experience  with  mounting  unemployment  and 
tremendous,  unsolved  problems  of  relief.  Most  of  the  early  advocates  of  subsistence 
homesteads,  to  judge  by  what  they  said  and  wrote  in  the  dark  days  of  1932-33,  had  become 
convinced  that  full  industrial  employment  was  never  to  be  expected  again.  The  subsist- 
ence-homesteads movement,  and  the  action  program  that  developed  out  of  it,  were  founded 
upon  this  assumption,  and  the  proponents  and  the  makers  of  this  program  were  far  from 
being  the  only  ones  who  believed  these  things.  The  program  was  devised  as  a  method  of 
relief  for  conditions  of  mass  unemployment  especially  acute  then,  and  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely. 

Unless  such  things  as  these  are  remembered,  we  are  likely  to  think  of  the  sub- 
sistence homesteads  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  completely  changed  economic  condition 
in  which  they  exist  today,  and  in  terms  also  of  the  experienced  and  established  admin- 
istrative machinery  that  has  grown  up  in  the  years  since  1933. 

Part  I,  therefore,  tells  how  the  subsistence-homesteads  movement  developed,  how 
a   law  was  passed,  how  a  program  was  inaugurated,  and  how  a  definite  set  of  policies  and 
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procedures  gradually  evolved.  This  is  the  story  on  a  national  level.  It  is  the  essen- 
tial background  for  the  accounts  of  the  individual  project  stories  that  appear  in  part 
II.  Neither  could  be  a  complete  account  without  the  other.  !*>r  although  the  individual 
projects  are,  so  to  speak,  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  we  cannot  fairly  appraise  the 
cookery  without  an  appreciation  of  the  materials  the  cook  had  to  work  with,  and  the 
distractions  under  which  he  labored. 


Chapter  2 
BACKGROUND2 

In  its  fundamentals,  the  subsistence-homesteads  idea  is  as  old  as  history.  Many 
ancient  peoples  believed,  wi th  a  faith  almost  proverbial,  that  a  man's  own  vine  and  fig 
tree  is  a  fortress  against  adversity.  And  to  this  day  most  of  us  cherish  the  hope,  when 
the  great  world  and  the  bustle  of  trade  and  commerce  fail  us,  that  we  can  find  humble 
but  secure  retreat  in  our  own  homes  and  on  our  own  soil. 

Today  our  industrial  technology  has  grown  more  complex  and  specialized;  our 
economic  organization  has  become  more  intricate  and  elaborate.  Individuals,  groups, 
and  geographical  areas  have  in  consequence  been  thrown  into  increasing  degrees  of 
dependency.  So  long  as  wheels  turn  and  production  lines  keep  going,  most  of  us  reflect 
principally,  if  at  all,  upon  the  fabulous  accomplishments  of  our  new  technology,  and 
admire  the  presumed  "naturalness"  of  our  economic  organization.  But  when  factory  doors 
close,  when  the  unemployed  multiply  into  the  millions,  when,  in  short,  we  face  the 
tragic  modern  paradox  of  want  beside  potential  plenty,  we  complain  about  the  "artifi- 
ciality" of  our  modern  economy,  which  baffles  and  defeats  us  by  its  indirectness. 

In  the  pinch  of  distress,  we  lose  faith  in  the  bright  new  world  that  only  recently 
promised  blessings  once  undreamed  of.  We  despair  of  handling  socially  the  machines 
we  are  so  dextrous  in  contriving.  And  so  we  seek  to  escape  our  ills  by  a  return  to  the 
land,  to  "nature,  "  or  to  an  older  tradition.  Thus  every  panic,  every  depression,  every 
modern  social  crisisof  major  proportion  -along  with  producing  plans  for  making  a  wholly 
new,  unprecedented,  and  Utopian  world  -has  brought  forth  schemes  for  returning  to  the 
real  or  imagined  order  of  the  past. 

Repeatedly,  throughout  our  history,  we  have  turned  to  the  land  as  the  source  of 
liberty,  the  place  of  opportunity,  the  haven  of  security,  the  refuge  from  social  crisis. 
Much  land  hunger  has  been  exploitative  in  intent,  but  beside  and  beyond  this  we  have 
looked  to  the  land  to  rescue  us  from  the  evils  of  dependency,  poverty,  unemployment, 
and  insecurity.  Much  of  this  country  was  settled  in  the  first  place,  not  for  the  sake 
of  empire  building  or  exploitation,  but  rather  to  have  a  chance  at  proud  independence 
of  the  world,  based  on  humble  security  in  nature.  Indentured  servants  who  had  served 
their  time,  and  discontented  townsmen  fed  up  wi  th  a  wage-earner's  dependent  status, 
sought  frontier  land  or  squatted  in  the  wilderness  believing  that  here  was  the  one  sub- 
stantial hope  for  a  man  to  be  his  own  boss,  free  from  the  dictates  of  others,  beholden 
only  to  God  and  nature  for  his  fate. 


Paul  H.    Johnstone,    Senior  Agricultural  Historian,    and  Dorothy  C.   Goodwin,  Junior 
Social   Scientist,    Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Beginning  with  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  rewarded  our  soldiers  with  land.  Aid 
in  the  succeeding  <;ra  of  much  shuttling  between  vocations  -  from  farming  to  handicraft, 
to  trade,  and  back  again  -we  learned  to  depend  on  the  land  to  care  for  the  disinherited 
and  unemployed,  and  to  look  to  the  farm  to  take  up  the  slack  when  the  commercial  world 
failed  us. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  settlers  of  new  lands  were  refugees  or  misfits.  The 
far  frontier  was  in  fact  probably  less  effective  as  a  social  safety  valve  that!  many 
have  made  out.  Yet  it  was  there  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  is  proved  by  the 
struggle  to  liberalize  public-land  policies  in  the  interests  of  small  settlers  and  even 
squatters.  Above  all,  the  line  between  town  and  country  was  often  far  from  sharp. 
Craftsmen  and  tradesmen  were  frequently  also  farmers,  doing  more  business  when  times 
were  good,  digging  in  more  at  the  farm  when  times  were  bad. 

Back  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  and  forties  of  the  last  century,  scores  of 
colonies  and  communities  were  established  in  this  country,  all  the  way  from  the  sugar 
bush  of  New  England  to  the  sagebrush  of  Deseret.  These  little  Utopias  were  inspired  by 
incidents  and  conditions  ranging  from  revolt  against  the  status  of  nearslavery  imposed 
on  workers  by  the  early  English  factory  system  to  the  finding  of  inscribed  gold  tablets 
on  Hill  Cumorah  in  New  York  State.  But  whether  the  colony  was  at  Oneida,  New  Harmony, 
or  Salt  Lake  City,  the  desire  for  independence  from  an  ever  more  closely  knit  world  was 
a  fundamental  motive. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  confronted  with  post-war  unemployment  and  depression 
we  depended  in  part  upon  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  to  take  care  of  the  war  veterans, 
just  as  we  had  depended  on  the  land  to  absorb  the  veterans  of  1776  and  1812  and  1848. 
And  in  1877,  near  the  end  of  the  depression  that  began  in  1873,  three  different  bills 
were  introduced  into  the  Congress  proposing  back-to-the-land  solutions  for  urban  and 
industrial  unemployment.  The  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  One  of  these  bills,  was  stated 
as  follows; 

To  promote  in  the  best  practicable  manner  the  general  interests  and  industries  of 
the  whole  people;  to  provide  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  industrious  labor- 
ing classes  of  our  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  union  by  affording  means  and 
opportunity  to  a  sufficient  number  of  families  of  the  unemployed  or  insufficiently 
paid  moral  and  industrious  laborers  and  producers,  who  are  an  involuntary  surplus 
in  the  industrial  marts  of  the  States  and  District  named  in  this  actwithout  pros- 
pect of  employment  or  betterment  of  conditions  therein,  to  remove  therefrom  for 
agricultural  settlement  upon  the  unoccupied  public  lands  in  the  Territories  where 
they  may  become  a  prosperous  class  of  producers  and  consumers,  instead  of  remain- 
ing, as  they  now  are,  competitors  for  employment  that  cannot  be  furnished  in  the 
said  States  and  District.      (16,  p.  49)3 

The  diminishing  frontier  of  good  and  readily  available  agricultural  land  did  not 
bring  an  end  to  schemes  of  new  land  settlement,  either  for  exploitative  purposes  and 
commercial  agriculture,  or  as  a  haven  for  the  industrially  unemployed  or  underpaid. 
During  the  depression  of  the  nineties,  several  back-to-the-land  single-tax  communities 
were  founded  which,  although  immediately  inspired  by  the  theories  of  Henry  George, 
undoubtedly  owed  their  motivation  in  targe  part  to  the  impact  of  the  depression. 
(I7 ,  v.  1-3,  7)  A  multitude  of  small  schemes  for  the  colonization  of  new  or  abandoned 
areas  in  the  South  and  West  were  proposed  or  tried  during  the  first  two  decades  of  this 
cen  tury . 


Italic  numbers   in  parentheses  refer   to  Literature  Cited,   p.  199. 
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Much  of  the  suburbanward  movement  of  population  during  the  last  half  century  has 
been  motivated  by  the  belief  that  a  small  parcel  of  land  would  mitigate  one  or  another 
of  the  real  or  presumed  evils  of  city  life.  Clean  air,  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  which 
to  rear  children,  the  chance  for  a  large  lawn  and  flowers,  escape  from  congested  streets 
and  crowded  apartments,  a  place  in  which  to  reduce  out-of-pocket  living  costs  by  lower 
rentals  and  a  subsistence  garden  -all  these  have  been  among  the  individual  motives  that 
during  the  last  generation  or  so  have  had  the  effect  of  spreading  urban  populations 
thinner  and  more  widely.  Thus  the  amount  of  narrow  crowding  has  been  reduced  even 
while  the  total  populations  of  metropolitan  accumulations  were  increasing.  To  one 
group  of  the  urban  population,  suburban  life  has  connoted  a  degree  of  financial  ease;  to 
another  it  has  been  a  means  of  obtaining  more  living  values  on  a  restricted  income  than 
were  possible  in  the  city.  The  improved  transportation,  along  with  the  movement  of 
many  industries  from  congested  metropoli tan  centers  to  satelite  cities,  has  encouraged 
an  increase  in  humble  suburban  residential  areas.  In  such  surroundings,  families  that 
might  otherwise  find  no  better  living  quarters  than  a  crowded  tenement  have  some  chance 
for  a  small  house,  frequently  on  a  lot  large  enough  for  a  garden,  and  sometimes  ample 
even  for  chickens  and  a  cow. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  War,  some  influential  opinion  favored  the  time- 
honored  American  policy  of  taking  care  of  demobilized  soldiers  by  placing  them  on  the 
land.  As  expressed  by  its  principal  official  spokesman,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  this  viewpoint  was  set  forth  in  an  address  to  the  White 
House  Conference  of  Governors  and  Mayors  which  was  later  reported  in  The  American  City 
in  April  1919. 

Now,  then,  my  plan  was  this:  I  went  to  Congress  with  this  flat  proposition: 
"Gentlemen,  you  will  have  a  problem  of  unemployment  on  your  hands.  The  soldier 
will  not  be  able  to  get  his  old  place  back,  because  the  works  will  be  closed,  or 
because  some  girl  will  have  taken  his  place,  or  because  the  demand  for  that  pro- 
duct will  have  stopped.  I  want  you  to  say  to  the  soldier  boy  when  he  comes  back, 
after  he  has  been  home  and  been  received  by  his  people,  'Go  out  West,'  'Go  down 
South,'  'Go  up  North';  there  is  a  place  waiting  for  you  in. the  making  of  some 
new  land,  either  as  a  reclamation  project,  an  irrigation  project,  a  drainage 
project,  or  a  cut-over  project.  Put  in  those  ditches;  put  in  those  dams,  put  in 
those  reservoirs,  clear  that  land,  level  it,  plow  it,  fence  it,  put  a  house  upon 
it,  a  barn  upon  it,  put  in  your  first  crop,  turn  it  into  a  going  farm,  and  then 
buy  it  from  the  United  States  and  pay  us  back  in  forty  years  what  we  have  advanced 
to  you. '  " 

I  was  challenged  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  to  the  desire  of 
our  boys  to  go  upon  the  farm,  and  so,  as  an  experiment,  I  sent  out  a  few  leaflets 
and  asked  the  men  in  the  cantonments  here  if  they  desired  to  go  into  farming,  and 
if  they  had  had  experience  in  farming;  and  to  my  amazement  the  answers  have  been 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  and  75  percent  of  them  are  from  boys 
who  have  worked  as  farm  laborers,  or  with  their  fathers  on  their  farms.  There  is 
no  question  of  doubt  -no  reason  not  to  believe  -that  these  boys  will  take  these 
farms  and  make  these  projects.  (18) 

Secretary  Lane  was  thinking  of  subsistence  homesteads  for  industrial  workers,  as 
well  as  of  land  for  full-time  farming.  This  is  evident  from  the  following  interview 
with  him  that  was  printed  in  the  Country  Gentleman  late  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year: 

Next  to  making  men  professional  farmers,  Mr  Lane's  hope  is  that  some  day  we  can 
induce  industrial  workers  to  take  up  small  pieces  of  land  -five  acres,  more  or 
les.s  -near   the   town  where  they  work.     And  why  not?     England   is  doing  it  now. 

The  most    important   thing  about   it   is  this:      The  man  who  owns  property  is   a  better 
citizen  of   the  community. 

Would  you  be   able  to  establish  such  communities  near  the  big  centers? 
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We  shall  have  to  have  more  of  our  industries  built  along  railroads,  instead  of 
having  them  all  clustered  together  as  they  are  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  The 
managers  of  the  industries  will  raise  the  objection  that  such  a  scheme  will  not 
afford  a  good  enough  labor  market  for  them.  "We  want  to  be  in  the  city  where,  if 
we  want  500  men,   we  can  send  out   and  get  them." 

The  answer  to  that  argument  is:  "Remember,  there  is  100  percent  turnover  in  a 
year  in  many  of  our  great  industrial  establishments,  where  every  man  is  replaced 
by  somebody  else,  and  every  man  who  comes  in  has  got  to  be  educated  to  work  in 
that  particular  plant.  Such  a  wastage  of  energy  is  frightful."  "Now,"  I  would 
urge  the  captains  of  industry,  "if  you  will  go  somewhere  where  you  can  get  large 
tracts  of  arable  land,  build  little  homes  of  the  proper  kind,  and  sell  them  to 
your  men,  you  will  tie  them  up  to  the  community,  stabilize  them  as  individual 
workers,  and  save  all  that  wastage.  The  home  will  anchor  the  man  to  his  job.  If 
dull  times  should  come  and  you  have  to  lay  him  off,  you'll  find  him  there  when 
you  need  him,    trained   to  do  your  work."  (9) 

These  proposals  were  voiced  in  Congress,  (28,  PP>  30-69)  and  were  the  subject  of 
editorial  discussions  -  some  sympathetic,  some  not.  (6,  p.  d06',7,  P«  249)  That  no 
extensive  Federal  programs  were  undertaken  at  the  time  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  wartime  boom  continued  until  midsummer  of  1920,  and  the  recession  that 
followed  was  not  particularly  severe  in  industry,  its  most  severe  effects  being  felt  in 
agriculture. 

Although  the  plan  outlined  by  Secretary  Lane  was  never  developed,  the  Federal 
Government  took  some  measures  to  place  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  land.  Jty 
an  act  of  Feb.  25,  1919  the  general  rights  of  homestead  entry  were  assured  for  them. 
By  an  act  of  Feb.  14,  1920,  they  were  allowed  to  take  up  newly  opened  public  lands  from 
the  public  domain,  and  from  such  other  land  reserves  as  Indian  reservations,  90  days 
before  such  lands  were  opened  to  the  general  public.  By  an  act  of  Dec.  28.  19  22,  they 
were  allowed  to  substi tu te  thei r  time  of  military  service  for  the  residence  requirement. 
Several  other  minor  provisions  were  passed  which  tended  to  make  homesteading  easier  for 
the  returned  soldier  and  sailor  than  for  the  general  public. 

Besides  these  provisions  there  was  the  work  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of 
the  Veterans  Bureau.  On  August  9,  1921  the  responsibilities  for  vocational  guidance  of 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  was  transferred  from  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  to  the  Veterans  Bureau.  In  the  Rehabilitation  Division,  work  was  carried  on 
in  training  or  retraining  men  in  all  sorts  of  occupation,  among  them  farming.  Many 
soldiers  had  returned  from  Europe  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  small  subsistence  farms 
and  gardens  they  had  seen  there.  The  Rehabilitation  Division  undertook  to  teach  men 
how  to  run  such  farms  of  their  own  and  wherever  possible,  to  help  them  to  own  them.  In 
some  areas  the  Bureau  cooperated  with  large  landholders  who  offered  suitable  lands  on 
reasonable  terms.  In  a  few  States  land -settlement  acts  were  passed.  There  were  a 
couple  of  farm  community  developments;  one  known  as  the  Mclrath  land  settlement  was  for 
small  garden  farms;  another  was  comprised  of  larger  farms. 

The  training  program  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  was  based  on  a  project  system.  The 
trainees  were  placed  on  the  land,  as  often  as  possible  on  land  which  they  were  buying 
for  themselves.  They  farmed  thi s  land  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  from  the  Bureau 
until  this  supervision  was  no  longer  necessary.  The  trainees  settled  as  much  as 
possible  in  little  groups  or  colonies  near  agricultural  colleges  where  instruction 
would  be  readily  available.  They  also  tended  to  settle  in  suburban  areas  where  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  supplement  a  cash  income  earned  in  the  cities  with 
produce  raised  at  home.  Possibly  10,000  men  in  all  were  trained  under  this  program. 
(31,  1921/22,  1922/23,  1923/24) 
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The  population  movement  of  the  times,  however,  was  predominantly  from  country  to 
city  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  this  applied  both  to  returned  soldiers  and  to  the 
people  in  general. 

From  1920-29,  the  net  movement  of  population  in  the  United  States  from  farms 
to  towns  and  cities  amounted  to  more  than  6> million  persons.  In  the  same  period,  the 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  to  the  total  number  of  those  gainfully 
employed  declined  from  26.3  percent  to  21.5  percent. 

The  total  population  meanwhile  was  growing  rapidly,  and  the  number  of  those 
gainfully  employed  increased  from  41,600,000  to  48,800,000,  about  16  percent.  ^it 
almost  all  of  this  gain  was  in  urban  types  of  employment.  Employment  in  forestry,  fish- 
ing, mining,  and  agriculture,  declined.  The  so-called  basic  industries  -  agriculture, 
mining,  manufacture,  construction,  transportation,  communication,  and  public  utilities  - 
showed  a  net  increase  in  employment  of  only  3  percent,  despite  the  spectacular 
development  of  certain  "new"  industries  such  as  the  automobile,  radio,  rayon,  chemical, 
aluminum,  electrical  riachinery  and  supplies,  and  aircraft  industries,  and  despite  the 
expansion  of  certain  other  industries,  largely  those  of  a  luxury  nature,  especially 
women's  clothing,  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  processed  foods,  furniture,  knit  goods, 
optical  goods,  and  printing  and  publishing.  The  most  important  new  sources  of  employ- 
ment, however,  were  in  the  service  industries  -trade,  professional  service,  public 
service,  and  personal  and  domestic  service.  In  these,  employment  increased  nearly  50 
percent  between  1920  and  1930  -  from  13,659,000  to  more  than  19,000,000. 

The  rapid  and  frequently  sensational  boomtime  increase  of  urban  opportunities 
during  the  1920' s,  coupled  with  a  declining  agricultural  population  and  a  cityward 
migration,  accentuated  the  growing  interdependence  of  modern  life,  and  increased 
dependence  on  jobs  and  cash  income.  There  is  no  need  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  and 
characteristics  of  the  boom  of  the  late  twenties.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  that  when 
the  boom  ended,  in  1929,  in  panic  and  depression,  the  resulting  hardship  and  suffering 
was  spread  and  intensified  by  this  increased  interdependence  of  our  economic  life. 

The  depression  that  began  in  1929  seemed  the  most  severe  of  any  in  our  history. 
Tetween  1929  and  1932,  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  fell  from  95.3  to  64.8;  4  of  employ- 
ment, from  104.8  to  64.1; 5  and  of  payrolls,  from  109.1  to  46.1. 6  The  depression  reached 
its  deepest  trough  early  in  1933.  One  of  the  foremost  of  American  economic  historians 
has  described  the  situation  as  it  existed  then  in  the  following  terms: 

General  business  had  shrunk  to  less  than  60  percent  of  normal,  steel  output  during 
January  was  but  IS  percent  of  capacity,  commodity  prices  had  declined  in  that 
month  to  the  lowest  point  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  while  American 
exports  for  November,  1932  ($139,000,000).  marked  the  lowest  monthly  total  in 
thirty  years.  .  .  .  The  credit  and  banking  structure  was  rapidly  crumbling  to 
collapse.     During   1932  over   1,400  banks  had   failed.    .    .    .      (12,  pp.  763-764) 

Realized  national  income  for  1933  was  calculated  at  44  percent  below  that  for 
1929.  Wage  rates  of  factory  workers  dropped  about  one-fifth,  those  of  common  labor 
one-fourth,   and  those  of  farm  labor  nearly  one-half.     (35,  p.  980)    Unemployment  became 


4The  indexes  are  based  on  the  year  1926.      (25,   p.  673) 

5The  indexes  are  based  on  the  3-year  average,  1923-1925.  (25,  p.  132) 
6 lb  id. 
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an  acute  problem  in  the  early  thirties,  estimates  of  unemployed  ranging  from  13  to 
17  million,  and  involving  probably  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  labor  supply  available 
for  employment. 

The  difficulties  of  halting  the  spread  of  unemployment  were  intensified  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  productivity  of  labor  was  increasing  -  ri sing  in  general  as  much  as 
25  percent,  according  to  one  estimate  -  the  extension  during  the  1920' s  of  certain 
rigidities  in  the  price  structure  and  in  capital  charges,  7  as  well  as  short-sighted 
profit  taking,  helped  to  prevent  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
public  at  large  from  increasing  proportionately.8 

In  the  early  days  of  the  depression,  such  relief  organization  as  existed  was, 
for  the  most  part,  locally  administered,  inadequately  financed,  and  intended  primarily 
to  take  care  of  impoverished  unemployables.  And  much  of  this  local  structure  of  relief 
was  a  direct  and  almost  unaltered  inheritance  from  the  Poor  Laws  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  England. 

The  basic  public  relief  offered  in  1929  was  provided  under  State  "poor  laws".  .  .  . 
Poor  relief  was  primarily  designed  to  care  for  .  .  .  those  who  were  unemploy- 
able .  .  .  The  aid  offered  under  the  poor  laws  was  usually  limited  to  almshouse 
care,  burial,  medical  care,  and  small  amounts  of  outdoor  relief.  Generally 
speaking,  itwas  considered  desirable  to  make  public  relief  as  unattractive  as 
possible   on   the   assumption  that   adequate   relief  would   encourage  idleness. 

In  every  State,  the  locality  was  the  governmental  unit  which  was  held  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  financing  of  "poor  relief,"  and  under  this  system 
local  "poor-masters"  or  "overseers  of  the  poor"  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  destitute  of  their  own  community.  This  concentration  of  the 
administrative  and  financial  responsibility  for  poor  relief  in  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  States  (the  counties,  towns,  and  cities)  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  destitution  was  distinctly  a  local  problem  and  that  the  care  of  the  destitute 
was   a    local    r e spons ib i 1 i t y .  9 


Weintraub,  David,  and  Posner,  Harold  L.,  Unemployment  and  increasing  industrial 
productivity.  U.  S.  Work  Projects  Admin.,  Nat'l.  Res.  Project  on  Reemployment  Opportun- 
ities and  Recent  Changes  in  Industrial  Techniques.  75  PP  •  Philadelphia.  1937. 
^Processed}      See   table  3,   p.  20- 

8For  a  further  discussion  of  these  questions,  see  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Prices  in 
Recess  i  on  and  Recovery ,  A  Survey  of  Recent  Changes .     (19,  pp.  430-466) 

According  to  Mills: 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  price  history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  as  regards 
internal  relations  among  the  prices  of  various  commodity  groups,  has  been  the  widening 
of  the  margin  between  raw  and  processed  goods  —the  margin  representing  f ab r i c a t i ona  1 
and  distributional   costs  .... 

This  curious  widening  of  the  margin  ...  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
increasing  productivity  of  labor  in  manufacturing  interests  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  From  1914  to  1929  output  per  wage  earned  in  manufacturing  of  the  United  States 
increased  about  49  percent.  Yet,  while  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  whole- 
sale prices  was  advancing  40  percent,  during  this  period,  the  average  price  of 
manufactured  goods  (as  derived  from  census  records)  rose  45  percent. (Fabrication  costs 
plus  profits,   per  unit  of  product,    rose   66  percent.)     (pp.  431-432.) 

Between  1914  and  1929,  output  per  worker  increased  48.6  percent  as  against  an  increase 
of  only  36.9  percent  in  real  wages.  (See  table  on  p.  443)  The  real  per  unit  cost  of 
fabrication  to  buyers  of  goods  intended  for  human  consumption  increased  for  wage 
earners  15.2  percent  between  1914  and  1929,  and  50.1  percent  between  1929  and  1933. 
Table  on  p.  447. 

"Burns,  Arthur  E.  ,  and  Williams,  Edward  A.,  A  survey  of  relief  and  security  problems, 
102   pp.    Work  Projects  Admin.,    Washington,   D.    C.    1938-  [Processed] 
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In  several  States,  various  types  of  "categorical  relief"  for  such  groups  as  the 
blind,  the  aged,  and  dependent  children,  were  being  offered  by  1929.  The  relief  budgets 
of  many  counties  and  cities,  as  well  as  the  amounts  expended  by  private  charities,  had 
been  enlarged  considerably  during  the  1920* s,  but  they  were  far  from  adequate  for  the 
early  thirties.  Under  the  terrific  impact  of  the  depression,  inroads  were  made  in  the 
eld- fashioned  philosophy  of  relief.  But  they  were  not  made  soon  enough  to  prevent 
unmeasured  suffering  and  hardship  among  the  insecure  elements  of  our  money -depen den t , 
urbanized  population. 

As  the  depression  deepened  and  the  ranks  of  the  jobless  swelled  to  proportions 
that  could  be  ignored  neither  by  communities  nor  the  Federal  Government,  scores  of 
schemes  were  devised  to  relieve  the  destitute,  to  stimulate  employment,  and  to  dis- 
tribute v&\at  work  there  was.  Organizations  with  objectives  as  diverse  as  those  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  the  Conference  for 
Progressive  Labor  Action,  took  a  hand  in  setting  up  soup  kitchens,  or  in  organizing  the 
unemployed  for  cooperative  action  in  gathering  and  distributing  left-over  foods  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste.  Numerous  labor  camps  were  set  up  for  highway  and 
forest  work,  financed  partly  from  highway  funds  and  partly  from  emergency-relief  funds. 
At  least  150  rather  complex  barter  systems  were  established  to  enable  people  to  live 
with  no  money  other  than  scrip  based  on  the  stock  of  the  barter  exchange.  In  some 
cases,  transactions  grew  to  big-business  proportions,  and  engendered  enthusiasm  in 
certain  places  for  a  national  system  of  barter.  Private  kitchens,  domestic-science 
facilities  in  high  schools,  and  idle  factories,  were  utilized  in  cooperative  canning 
enterprises.  The  American  Red  Cross  distributed  Government-owned  wheat  which  cooperat- 
ing bakers  made  into  bread.  Grocers  placed  empty  baskets  about  their  stores  to  receive 
contributions  of  food  from  marketing  housewives. 

A  spread- the -work  movement  developed  in  many  industrial  areas  in  the  vain  hope 
that  all  employees  might  thereby  tide  over  the  depression  on  at  least  a  subsistence 
wage.  Business  groups  agitated  for  a  Nation-wide  buy -for -tomorrow  movement,  while  many 
individual  companies  pledged  a  contribution  to  the  relief  funds  of  communities  where 
large  orders  originated.  The  organization  of  a  peacetime  army  of  the  unemployed  to 
develop  national  and  local  resources  was  frequently  suggested,  and  local  citizens' 
committees  campaigned  for  odd  jobs  and  "made  work." 

The  Federal  Government  took  its  first  step  in  dealing  with  unemployment  when 
President  Hoover  appointed  Colonel  Arthur  Woods  to  head  the  President's  Emergency 
Committee  for  Bnployment  in  October  1930.  Its  pronounced  objective  was  "to  help  place 
2,500,000  persons  back  to  work  this  winter,"  but  it  functioned  merely  as  a  clearing 
house  of  information  concerning  the  methods  being  employed  by  various  States  and 
localities  to  meet  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  relief.  It  undertook  only  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  such  projects  as  were  devised  in  the  localities. 

The  committee's  investigations  convinced  its  chairman  that  large  appropriations 
for  a  Federal  construction  program  were  necessary,  but  the  recommendations  were  con- 
sidered imprudent,  and  a  new  committee  known  as  the  President's  Organization  on 
Unemployment  Relief,  headed  by  Walter  S.  Gifford,  was  set  up  in  its  place.  The  Gifford 
Conmittee  was  also  mainly  concerned  with  spurring  local  efforts  to  aid  destitute 
persons,  and  its  major  effort  was  to  throw  its  support  behind  the  National  drive  for 
Red  Cross  and  Community  Chest  funds.  Taking  its  cue  from  the  President,  the  Committee 
opposed  Federal  intervention  in  the  relief  problem. 
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Such  action  as  was  taken  was  so  inadequate  that  to  many  people  it  seemed  only  a 
futile  gesture.  There  was  bitter  talk  in  some  quarters  of  the  "paralysis  of  Government." 
Men  talked  ominously  of  the  possibilities  of  revolution.  But  while  some  despaired, 
others  brought  forth  plans  -  to  relieve  unemployment,  to  reform  society,  to  reshape  the 
economic  system,  to  remake  the  world.  The  desperation  of  the  times  spawned  thousands 
of  social  cure-alls  and  economic  nostrums.  Many  of  these  were  crackpot  illusions,  many 
were  the  sober  product  of  disciplined  thought.  Every  idea  of  the  reform  or  change  of 
society  that  in  good  times  lay  hidden  and  unheard  of  came  bounding  to  the  surface  when 
hard  tines  grew  harder. 


Some  of  these  plans  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  being  mental  playthings  or 
diagrams  on  pieces  of  paper.  Others  were  tried,  then  quickly  forgotten.  Still  others 
were  tried,  continued,  and  in  the  course  of  time  established  more  or  less  permanently 
in  one  form  or  another. 


The  subsistence-homesteads  movement  with  which  this  report  is  specifically  con- 
cerned was  one  of  these.  It  was  essentially  a  very  old  idea.  But  the  deep  appeal  it 
acquired,  and  the  wide  following  it  attracted,  in  1931,  and  1932,  and  1933,  were  a 
result  of  the  depression,  and  of  the  impact  of  the  tremendous  and  unsolved  problems  of 
unemployment  and  relief. 


Chapter  3 
THE  BACK-TO-THE-LAND  MOVEMENT10 

Beginning  about  1930,  the  long-time  cityward  trend  of  migration  was  temporarily 
reversed.  Instead  of  moving  from  farm  to  city  in  search  of  industrial  and  commercial 
opportunities,  people  living  in  the  cities  began  moving  away  from  the  unemployment  of 
industrial  and  commercial  centers  toward  the  real  or  imagined  security  of  the  farms. 
The  movement  began  as  a  spontaneous,  unregulated  mass  of  millions  of  personal, 
individual  decisions  to  go  back  to  the  farm,  to  visit  the  old  folks,  to  buy  a  place,  or 
to  find  some  place  where  living  was  cheaper.  People  who  lost  their  jobs,  and  who  could 
advantageously  settle  down  in  the  country  simply  went.  Some  who  had  found  cities  warm 
and  attractive  while  they  had  a  job,  and  could  pay  as  they  went,  discovered  the  city 
could  be  cold  and  hopeless  when  they  had  no  job  and  couldn't  pay  the  rent.  So  they 
returned  to  the  ever  more  fondly  remembered  farm  community  or  small  town  from  which 
they  had  gone.  Some  went  to  live  with  relatives.  Others  invested  their  savings  and 
bought  land.  Others  squatted  in  abandoned  shacks  in  the  outskirts.  Some  went  with  the 
idea  of  entering  commercial  farming.  Others  went  simply  to  try  to  grow  enough  food  to 
keep  from  starving  until  they  could  again  find  jobs.  Others  went  determined  never 
again  to  be  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  life  in  the  cities,  determined  to  be  self- 
sufficient  and  independent  of  the  market  place.  All  over  the  country  abandoned  farms 
were  r«occupied,   and  pieces  of  land  that  had  lain  idle  for  years  were  tilled  again. 


By  Paul  H.  Johnstone,  Senior  Agricultural  Historian  and  Dorothy  C.  Goodwin,  Junior 
Social    Scientist,   Bureau   of   Agricultural  Economics. 
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But  the  return  to  the  land  was  something  else  besides  being  a  fact.  It  was  a 
doctrine,  and  it  was  a  progran.  It  was,  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  the  way  to  cure 
the  depression,  or  at  least  to  weather  it  out.  Organizations  both  public  and  private 
began  to  develop  it  into  a  deliberate  and  formalized  program  of  action.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  began  urging  city  people  to  try  their  hands  at  farming,  and  gave  them  inform- 
ation on  how  to  do  it.  "Get  Back  to  the  Ear th,  "  Hearst' s  New  York  American  urged  in  a 
standing  headline  each  morning.  3ernarr  Macfadden* s  tabloid  The  Graphic,  and  his 
magazines,  urged  insistently  a  return  to  pioneer  virtues  and  self-sufficiency.  "FLy  an 
abandoned  farm  in  Connecticut,"  cried  a  realtor's  card  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"an-*  live  on  trout  and  applejack  until  the  upturn." 

The  American  Magazine  for  March  1932  printed  an  article  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson 
entitled  "Land  for  the  Taking.  Uncle  Sam  has  200,000,000  Acres  to  Give  Away."  These 
200,000,000  acres  still  available  for  settlement  under  the  Homestead  Act  were  described 
in  glowing  terms,  and  the  prospective  homesteader  was  told  how  to  enter  his  claim,  how 
to  manage  the  land  successfully,  and  even  how  to  circumvent  some  of  the  regulations 
governing  settlement  without  stepping  too  far  outside  the  law. 

Besides  unorganized  propaganda  for  a  general  back- to-the-land  movement,  there 
developed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  a  number  of  carefully  planned  and  often  well- 
executed  experiments  in  settling  small  groups  of  distressed  people  on  the  land  under 
some  kind  of  supervision  and  guidance. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  was  that  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
in  behalf  of  distressed  miners  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  As  the  result  of  an  investigation  completed  in  the  spring  of  1Q31  by  fte 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  and  President  Hoover's  Organization  of  Unemployment 
Relief,  Federal  funds  were  allotted  to  certain  counties  in  these  States  to  carry  out  a 
chi Id- f eedin g  program.  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  in  con j un cti on  wi %h 
local  charitable  organizations,  administered  the  program.  In  the  Committee's  Annual 
Report  for  1932-33  the  "lines  of  action"  followed  in  the  program  were  described  thus: 

(1)  Carrying  on  child   feeding  and  health  programs. 

(2)  Supplying  clothing   for  miners'  families. 

(3)  Developing  handicraft  work  and  especially  the 
organization  of   the  Mountaineer  Craftsmen's 
Cooperative  Association,   near  Morgantown,   W.   Va . 

(4)  Encouraging  more  permanent   forms  of  rehabilitation.     (23,  p.  4) 

Among  the  more  permanent  forms  of  rehabilitation  encouraged  were  the  establ i shmen t  of 
subsistence  gardens  and  the  development  of  subsistence  industries.  The  subsistence 
homestead,  as  a  device  to  relieve  unemployment  and  economic  distress,  was  to  become  a 
settled  policy  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,   and  was  strongly  supported  by 

many  individual  Quakers. 

Another  effort,  of  a  somewhat  different  sort,  to  settle  distressed  citypeopleon 
the  land  was  that  undertaken  in  January  1932  by  the  county  of  Muscogee,  Ga. ,  and  its 
county-seat  city,  Columbus.  This  program  was  one  of  the  few  that  did  not  point  in  the 
direction  of  eventual  ownership  of  the  land  by  the  participants,  either  as  individuals 
or  as  members  of  a  cooperative  organization.  Rather,  the  purpose  appears  to  have  been 
to  turn  urban  unemployed  people  into  farm  laborers  or  croppers,  to  increase  the  rural 
labor  supply,    and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  relief  load  in  the  city.     According  to 
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the  New  York  Times,  the  landowners  of  the  region  were  reported  to  have  suffered  from  a 
shortage  of  farm  labor  as  a  result  of  a  general  exodus  of  farm  hands  to  the  North  during 
the  1920' s. 

The  result  was  that  the  landowners  were  unable  to  keep  their  farms  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility  and  thousands  of  formerly  well-kept  plantations  had  to  be 
abandoned.    .    .  . 

When  the  depression  grew  acute  many  people  in  the  city  expressed  a  desire  to 
return   to   the    farm   .    .  . 

A  plan  was  adopted  by  which  those  who  wished  to  return  to  the  farms  could  do 
so.  The  County  Relief  Commission  made  contact  with  landowners  having  farms, 
farmhouses,  stock  and  tools.  The  committee  was  to  furnish  provisions  for  the 
families  and  some  vegetable  seed,  this  aid  to  extend  until  a  crop  could  be 
gathered.  After  that,  the  relief  was  cut  off,  and  the  tenant  and  landowner  had 
to  make   their  own   arrangement.  (1) 

Between  1930  and  I933(  several  cities  and  States  adopted  plans  similar  in  pur- 
pose to  those  of  Muscogee  County.  By  1933,  programs  were  being  worked  out  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
(8,  p.  6)  The  immediate  motive  behind  most  of  these  projects  was  simply  the  solution 
of  local  relief  problems.  There  was  generally  the  hope,  however,  that  the  projects 
would  provide  a  means  of  permanent  rehabilitation;  but  the  focus  of  attention  was 
primarily  on  finding  a  substitute  for  direct  relief. 

The  one  example  of  an  actual  return  to  the  land  that  appears  to  have  had  most 
political  influence  later  was  the  removal  in  1931  of  42  unemployed  mill  workers  and 
their  families  from  the  city  of  Greenville,  S.  C. ,  to  farms  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Some  aspects  of  this  story  were  told,  apparently  always  with  considerable  effect,  by 
3emarr  Macfadden  and  Charles  L.  Richardson,  during  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  in  the  spring  of  1932,  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  summer,  as  well  as  in 
an  editorial  in  the  issue  of  Liberty  magazine  for  May  21,   1932-     (27,  pp.  24-25,  35-37) 

What  had  occurred  was,  briefly,  as  follows:  By  1931,  relief  resources  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.  had  been  stretched  to  the  breaking  point  to  care  for  the  unemployed, 
a  large  number  of  whom  had  been  let  out  of  the  cotton  mills  of  that  city.  Many  of  these 
were  farm-bred  people  who  in  better  times  had  left  the  country  for  industrial  work  in 
Greenville.  Now  they  were  unemployed,  poor,  even  destitute,  and  the  chances  for 
reemployment  in  the  mills  looked  very  slim  to  all,  and  impossible  to  many.  At  the  same 
time,  a  good  deal  of  farm  land  in  the  area  surrounding  Greenville  was  unoccupied  and 
unused. 

Robert  W.  Hudgens,  an  investment  banker,  who  for  many  years  had  been  an  official 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  got  the  idea  that  a  means  should  be 
found  of  getting  idle  land  and  unemployed  people  together.  But  to  do  so,  money  was 
needed  that  was  not  available  locally.  Even  if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  place 
some  of  tffe  people  on  the  land,  they  would  need  provisions,  tools,  seed,  a  mule,  a  pig, 
chickens,  etc.,  to  get  started  fanning  and  to  keep  them  going  until  they  could  get  a 
crop. 

It  seemed  clear  that  outside  aid  and  influence  were  needed.  Mr.  Hudgens  found 
the  sympathetic  ear  of  J.  J.  McSwain,  the  United  States  Representative  in  the  Congress 
from  that  South  Carolina  district.  Secretary  of  Labor  Doak' s  attention  was  directed  to 
the  matter,  and  he  sent  two  investigators  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  Greenville  to 
look  into  the  situation.     After  conferring  with  various  local  business  men,  farmers,  and 
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relief  officials,  they  decided  that  there  were  indeed  idle  lands  and  unemployed  men, 
and  that  the  two  could  be  brou  gh  t  together  if  only  funds  were  supplied.  Mr.  Hudgens 
put  in  a  telephone  call  to  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  got  Frank  Bain,  then  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Emergency  Committee,  andlargely  through  his  influence  and  that  of  Secretary 
Doak,  wheedled  $5,000  out  of  Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  then  National  Chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

This  $5,000  was  put  to  immediate  use  to  reestablish  on  nearby  farms  42  ex-farm 
families,  who  were  then  unemployed  in  Greenville.  The  resettled  families  were  provided 
with  grants,  credit,  and  some  supervision  to  increase  their  chances  of  success.  Thus 
came  what  was  probably  the  first  rural  rehabilitation  program  along  lines  later  adopted 
first  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  later  by  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  Considerably  later  it  was  reported  that  of  the  42  families,  38  had 
made  a  go  of  it  -a  remarkable  record,    in  view  of  later  experience. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  42  families  were  established  separately  and  indi- 
vidually on  the  land,  with  permanence  in  mind,  as  full-time  farmers.  Yet  this  instance 
of  resettlement,  specifically  for  full-time  agriculture,  was  in  the  course  of  time 
innocently  used  as  an  argument  for  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  back- to- the-1  and 
venture,  whether  for  full-time  farming,  for  subsistence  gardens  in  vacant  city  lots,  or 
for  semi- indust ri al ,  semi agr i cu 1 tu ral  communities.  Distinction  between  the  multitude 
of  different  and  frequently  conflicting  ideas  that  were  grouped  together  under  the 
back  -  to- the- 1  and  heading  had  not  been  attempted  at  that  time.  The  importance  of  making 
that  distinction  occurred  to  only  a  very  few  individuals,  until  a  Federal  program 
finally  was  legally  established,    and  specific  action  policies  had  to  be  formulated. 

The  nebulous  quality  of  much  thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  back- to- the  - 1  and 
movement  did  not  mean,  however,  that  philosophies  did  not  develop  in  support  of  it. 
Several  philosophies  and  schools  of  thought  were  back  of  much  of  it,  many  of  them 
highly  contradictory  in  character.  And  because  these  contradictions  and  conflicts  in 
ideas  were  later  to  have  such  importance  in  fact,  it  is  essential  to  know  something 
abou  t  them. 

The  men  and  organizations  that  rallied  behind  the  back- to- the- 1  and  movement  were 
in  many  respects  as  strangely  assorted  as  any  ever  found  working  in  a  common  cause. 
There  were  the  church  groups,  especially  the  Catholics,  and  the  rural- life  sections  of 
many  Protestant  denominations.  There  were  the  numerous  and  various  heirs  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  Jeffersonian  agrarianism,  of  whom  the  most  voluble  was  a  group  calling  itself 
the  Southern  Agrarians.  There  were  capitalist  decen tral i sts  like  Henry  I.  Harriman, 
and  distributist  decen  tral  i  sts  like  Ralph  Borsodi.  There  were  those  in  love  with  the 
idea  of  a  purely  cooperative  economy,  some  of  whom  talked  vaguely  but  wonderfully  of  a 
cooperative  commonwealth.  There  were  disciples  of  Rousseau  and  Thoreau,  who  were  in 
extreme  revolt  against  every  aspect  of  modern  technology,  and  «ho  had  in  mind  a  return 
to  13th  century  village  life  or  to  something  more  primitive.  Besides  these  there  were 
many  city  planners  and  housing  experts  fundamen  tal  ly  most  concerned  with  slum- cl  ear  ance 
and  suburban -housing  projects. 

The  great  majority  of  those  supporting  the  movement  were  idealists  and  humani- 
tarians,  many  of  them  practical  and  effective  men  of  action  as  well. 

But  there  were  a  few  civic  leaders  who  seemed  to  favor  rural  refuges  for  the 
unemployed  as  a  way   to  get   the  unemployed  out  of  sight  and  therefore  out  of  mind.  And 
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there  were  also  indications  that  a  f ew  hard-boi led  industrialists  tended  to  favor  semi  - 
rural  colonies  as  places  to  anchor  help  until,  in  their  opinion,  such  help  might  be 
needed.  Because  of  this  there  was-  a  countering  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  laborers 
and  labor  leaders  to  suspect  a  catch  in  the  subsistence-homesteads  design.  Moreover, 
it  was  soon  evident  to  the  more  sober-minded  that  the  movement  was  attracting  even  more 
than  the  usual  share  of  cultists,  faddists,  and  crackpots.  For  these  and  various  other 
reasons,  many  reform-minded  people  looked  upon  the  whole  program  as  an  escapist  illusion 
and  an  effort  to  turn  the  clock  back. 

Many  of  the  individuals  and  groups  had,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  fairly  clear- 
cut  programs  in  mind,  with  substantial  and  respected  philosophies  to  back  them  up. 

The  motives  of  the  Catholic  group  included  the  humani  tari  fin  desire  to  alleviate 
distress.  By  so  doing,  they  hoped  to  prevent  the  development  of  any  revolutionary 
tendencies  and  to  preserve  the  existing  order.  And,  they  hoped,  through  the  back-to- 
the-land  movement,   that  they  could  strengthen  the  Catholic  Church  itself. 

In  1933  the  Administrative  Committee  of  American  Bishops  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  the  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the  back -to -the- land  movement 
as  a  permanent  solution  of  many  basic  problems  that  have  arisen  out  of  modern  indus- 
trialism: 

One  hope  for  relief  in  the  universal  misery  of  the  present  lies  in  the 
reversal  of  the  policy  which  produced  the  factory  and  the  factory  system.  This 
reversal,  without  depriving  men  of  the  benefits  of  industrial  progress,  would 
reinstate  them  as  independent  home  owners  in  rural  communities.  Such  a  change  in 
the  living  conditions  of  millions  of  people  would  be  a  revolution,  but  some 
radical  adjustment  in  restoring  the  balance  between  rural  and  urban  population  is 
imperative  if  our  country  is  to  survive  and  if  our  civilization  is  not  to  disap- 
pear.     (11,  p.  8) 

This  tendency  to  regard  centralized  industrialism  and  metropolitan  congestion  as 
causes  of  ills  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  pledged  to  strive  against  was  a  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  at  least  an  important  element,  and  was  frequently  expressed  as  a  major 
motive.  A  characteristic  statement  of  this  theme  was  made  in  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Obj  ectives . 

There  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  overcrowded  industrial  cities  must  be  de- 
centralized; they  are  incubators  of  disease,  poverty  and  immorality  unspeakable. 
The  sooner  the  crowding  is  relieved  the  sooner  will  a  sane,  normal  mode  of  life 
come  to  those  enjoying  the  change;  the  sooner  too  will  the  Communist  bogey  vanish. 
A  list  of  the  large  industrial  centers  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  Communist  hot- 
beds. It  cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  rankly  capitalistic  industrialism  ...  if 
anyone  has  a  solution  for  avoiding  these  extremes,  more  convincingly  workable 
than  this  back- to- the- land  movement,  he  has  not  been  energetic  in  forwarding  it. 
(13,  p.  113) 

Another  declared  motive  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  sponsoring  the  landward  move- 
ment was  explained  in  the  Commonweal  in  1934: 

What  is  really  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  Catholic  rural  movement  is  well 
brought  out  by  Bishop  Wi nke lman  — t he  fact,  namely,  that  unless  Catholics  return 
to  the  land,  "the  fountain  spring  of  population,"  and  unless  the  material  and 
spiritual  interests  of  those  already  on  the  land  and  those  who  return  are  fostered 
assiduously,  the  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States,  humanly  speaking, 
instead  of  growing,  will  begin  to  die  in  the  country  where  it  has  made  so  great  a 
progress  .  .  .  City  families  invariably  die  out  after  a  few  generations  of  urban 
life.  Unless  Catholics  have  a  large  portion  of  their  numbers  replanted  on  the 
land,  they  too  will  be  buried  in  the  dust  storms  of  the  future.  This  is  the 
great    issue  confronting  the  Church  in  the  United  States   ....  (2) 
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The  coming  of  the  depression  fostered  a  rebirth  of  old-fashioned  agrarianism 
that  was  sometimes  moderate,  sometimes  extreme,  in  its  sentiments.  Many  agrarians 
favored  a  back -to -the -land  movement  because  they  looked  upon  modern  industrialism  and 
urban  life  as  artificial  and  corrupting.  They  considered  rural  life  superior  to  urban 
ways  because  it  was  more  natural.  Most  people  of  agrarian  beliefs  and  sentiments, 
however,  had  no  affiliations  with  any  group,  either  formal  or  informal.  They  simply 
held  such  beliefs  as  individuals. 

Hit  one  group  of  agrarians  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  school  having  a 
more-or-less  coherent  philosophy  and  program.  This  was  the  group  that,  beginning  about 
1930,  was  called  the  Southern  Agrarians,  and  later  came  to  be  known,  with  some  others, 
as  Distributists.  They  attacked  regularly  the  evils  of  modern  industrialism,  and 
advocated  a  return  to  country  living  as  the  cure.  John  Crowe  Ransom,  one  of  the 
original  spokesmen  for  the  group  expressed  the  economic  argument  against  industrialism 
in  the  following  terms  in  his  chapter  of  the  book  I'll  Take  My  Stand. 

Industrialism  is  a  program  under  which  men  using  the  latest  scientific  para- 
phernalia, sacrifice  comfort,  leisure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  to  win  Pyrrhic 
victories  from  nature  at  points  of  no  strategic  importance.      (21.  p.  423) 

He  summarized  the  agrarian  point  of  view  as: 

The  theory  .  .  .  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  the  best  and  most  sensi- 
tive of  vocations,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  have  the  economic  preference 
and  enlist  the  maximum  number  of  workers.      (21,  p.  424) 

The  core  of  the  agrarian  an  ticapi talis  tic  economic  philosophy  was  summarized  by  Allen 
Tate  as  follows: 

A  system  of  production  for  use,  like  the  medieval  system  can  impoverish  its 
people  and  continue  to  operate  for  a  long  time.  A  system  of  production  for 
profit  impoverishes  its  people  only  to  destroy  itself:  the  people  cannot  buy  the 
goods,    and   it   is  only  by  selling   the  goods   that   the  capitalists  can  get  a  profit 

and   survive.  (24) 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Southern  Agrarians  were  attaining  some  prominence,  a 
kindred  but  separate  movement  was  developing  in  the  Northeast  with  Ralph  Borsodi  as  its 
central  figure.  Inspired  by  a  strong  dislike  for  the  ugliness,  inequality,  and  inse- 
curity frequently  resulting  from  the  modem  industrial  system,  Mr.  Borsodi  had  set  out, 
early  in  the  1920' s,  to  try  to  prove  that  the  labor-saving  capacities  of  concentrated 
mass  production  and  specialization  were  an  illusion.  His  principal  argument  was  that 
the  savings  of  mass  production  are  not  so  great  as  the  extra  costs  of  distribution  that 
mass  production  necessarily  involves.  He  did  not  oppose  the  use  of  small  labor-saving 
devices  for  the  individual  or  the  family  within  the  home  -in  fact,  he  advocated  their 
extended  use.  Hut  all  technological  developments  that  resulted  in  a  concentration  of 
production  came  under  his  heavy  condemnation. 

He  fostered  several  small -acreage  suburban  homestead  developments,  and  founded 
a  School   for  Living  near  Suffem,  N.  There,  he  hoped  to  demonstrate  more  widely  the 

pattern  of  living  that  his  own  family's  homesteading  during  the  1920' s  had  proved,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  to  be  ideal.  This  pattern  of  living  centered  around  making  the 
home  free  of«all  dependence  upon  the  outside  world  by  turning  it  into  a  self-supporting 
entity.  Through  a  widely  varied  production  of  garden,  orchard,  poultry,  and  dairy  stuff, 
through  the  skillful  employment  of  small  labor-saving  devices,  the  family  could  produce 
not  only  its  own  food,   but  also  most  of  its  own  clothing  and  other  needs.     An  improved 
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hand  loom  worked  by  members  of  the  family  produced  cloth,  a  small  electrically  driven 
apparatus  resembling  a  coffee  mill  ground  the  family  flour  from  the  whole  wheat.  There 
was  continued  effort  to  revive,  frequently  self-consciously,  many  older  and  more 
picturesque  forms  of  community  life  among  the  homesteading  group. 

Horsodi's  theories  and  his  school  appealed  to  many  of  the  value  standards  of 
Gemeinschaft  sociological  theories,  and  attracted  the  sympathies  of  many  of  those  who 
had  strong  inclinations  toward  familistic  and  nativistic  doctrines,  or  who  reacted 
violer.*T/  against  the  more  novel  aspects  of  modern  city  and  industrial  life.  To  an 
e^en  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  with  most  agrarians,  Borsodi  was  essentially 
antiauthori  tarian,   and  his  views  in  many  respects  amounted  to  philosophical  anarchism. 

Although  the  community  of  interest  of  the  Dorsodi  group,  the  Southern  Agrarians, 
and  the  Di  s  tr  ibu  ti  s  ts,  had  long  been  apparent,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  thirties 
that  they  united  formally.  When  finally  in  1937  they  joined  forces,  the  first  issue  of 
their  resul ting  magazine  stated  editorially  the  basis  of  their  common  understanding. 


At  the  present  time  we  recognize  a  fundamental  community  of  aim  in  the 
Borsodi  Homestead  Movement,  the  Southern  Agrarians  and  their  allied  Distributist 
Groups  throughout  the  country,  the  Consumer  Cooperative  Movement,  the  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  certain  of  the  Protestant  rural  life  organizations,  and 
the  Single  Tax  Movement  .... 

From  the  point  of  view  of  action,  the  different  movements  and  organizations 
named  above  represent  four  trends,  all  reinforcing  one  another.  The  Southern 
Agrarians,  in  their  active  advocacy  of  measures  to  relieve  the  tenant  farmers, 
and  the  Single  Taxers,  in  their  advocacy  of  stable  land  tenure,  represent  the 
beginnings  of  distributist  educational  action.  The  religious  organizations, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  fostering  rural  life,  and  the  Borsodi  Homestead  Movement 
represent  the  beginnings  of  distributist  educational  action.  The  Consumer 
Cooperative  Movement  represents  the  beginnings  of  distributist  economic  action. 
And  the  appearance  of  Discussion  Groups  throughout  the  country,  represents  the 
beginning  of  integration  of  these  and  other  movements  under  a  common  and  inclu- 
sive doctrine.  FREE  AMERICA  aims  to  further  many  of  the  separate  proposals  of 
each  of  these  movements,  but  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  process  of  integra- 
tion.    (3,  p.  3) 


A  more   detailed  statement  of  aims  common  to  the  various    groups    followed  on  the 
next  page: 


We  call  attention  to  the  following  four  distributist  principles,  all  aimed 
at   the  economic  liberation  of  the  worker; 

I.  The  principle  of  small  industry,  the  split-up  of  holding  companies  and 
large,  inefficient  plants,  into  small,  truly  efficient  plants,  privately  or 
cooperatively  owned.  The  application  of  this  principle  will  have  three  effects 
upon  the  condition  of   the  worker; 

(1)  A  more  personal  relation  between  employer  and  employee,  always  pro- 
ductive of  a  more  responsible  attitude  on  the  part  of  both. 

(2)  Because  of  smaller  employer  organizations,  less  actual  need  of 
large  employee  organizations,  though  the  workers  alone  will  be 
judges  of  whether   that  need  exists. 

(3)  Employment     for    more    individuals,    though,     through  technological 

improvement,    hours  of   labor  will   steadily  decline. 

II.  The  Homestead  principle,  the  eitabliihnent  of  every  worker  and  his  family 
securely  on  a  homestead  properly  equipped  to  provide  them  with  necessities  in 
case  of  unemployment,  and  so  placing  the  worker  in  a  strong  bargaining  position, 
both  collectively  and  individually.  ^This,  by  the  way,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
"agrarian"  aspect  of  distributism  as  is  the  policy  of  securing  the  farmer  in  the 
effective  ownership  of  his  holding.  Farmers  and  industrial  workers  alike  must  be 
founded  on  a  subsistence  basis,  with  the  moral  and  political  advantages  that  go 
with  secure  ownership.) 
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III.  The  pr inciple  of  Consumer  Cooperat  ion .  It  is  a  common  practice,  and  a 
point  of  pride  with  the  consumer  cooperatives,  that  they  pay  maximal  wages  and 
afford  ideal  working  conditions  for  their  employees.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy  they  urge  their  workers  to  unionize  or  to  join  existing  union.  Also, 
employees  of  consumer  cooperatives  are  everywhere  encouraged  to  become  co-op  mem- 
bers,   thus  gaining  a  voice  in  the  organization  that  employs  them. 

IV.  The  principle  of  government  owner  ship  or  close  governmental  control  -  for 
that  smell  part  of  industry  which  is  more  efficient  under  centralized  production 
and  which  is  not  taken  up  by  the  consumer  cooperatives.  Here,  as  under  other 
forms  of  employment,    there  must  be  effective  labor  organization.     (3,  p.  4) 

The  back-to-the-land  movement  made  many  strange  bedfellows.     For,  next  to  the 
_~.  ci  japi  tali  stic  distribute  sts  and  agrarians  and  various  church  groups  were  several 
Well-known  financiers  and  industrialists  who  might  well  have  disagreed  strongly  with 
the  former  on  many  points,  but  who  favored  subsistence  homesteads.     Among  these  was 
Henry  Ford,   although  Mr.  Ford  was,   so  to  speak,  a  lone  wolf  in  the  movement,  quite 
active  as  an  individual  in  fostering  subsistence  homesteads  for  his  workers,  but  other 
wise  contributing  to  the  movement  principally  through  a  book,  Today  and  Tomorrow 
written  in  1926  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  Crowther.     In  this  book,   as  well  as  in 
some  projects  undertaken  among  his  owi  employees,  Mr.  Ford  advocated  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  industrial  plants,  along  with  garden  homes  for  the  workers.     Some  of  his  idea? 
on  the  subject  are  suggested  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the  book,   part  of  whic; 
deal  with  his  own  experience  in  trying  to  put  the  ideas  into  practice. 


•,  ...  it  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  business  in  general  to 
concentrate  so  much  wage-purchasing  power  in  a  single  locality  .    ,    .  . 

{t  has  been  more  or    less   taken   for   granted  that   a^  .factory  ought    to  be  near 
s  called  the  labour  market,   because  it  has  also  been  taken  for  granted  that 
Industry  had  to  be  intermittent   .    .  . 

Therefore,  to  get  rid  of  the  overhead  of  the  big  city,  to  try  to  find  the 
balance  between  industry  and  agriculture,  and  more  widely  to  distribute  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wages  we  pay  among  the  people  who  buy  our  products,  we  began 
to  decentralize. 

We  began  our  experiments  in  village  industries  seven  years  ago  by  taking 
over  an  old  mill  at  Northville,  about  a  dozen  miles  up  the  River  Rouge,  and  turn- 
ing it   into  a  valve  shop  .    .  . 

,  ,  .  All  the  men  live  within  a  few  miles  of  the  plant  and  come  to  work  by 
automobile.  Many  of  them  own  farms  or  houses.  We  have  not  drawn  men  from  the 
farms  -we  have  added  industry  to  farming. 

Taking  away  a  farmer's  livestock  leaves  him  with  only  his  land  to  look 
after  -that  is,  he  is  left  with  not  more  than  a  month  to  work.  Farming  then 
shows  up  as  the  part-time  job  it  really  is  .  .  .  The  real  problem  of  farming  is 
to  find  something  in  addition  to  farming  for  the  farmer  to  earn  a  living  at. 

,  .  ,  the  decentralization  of  industry  will  provide  these  jobs  to  supplement  the 
farm  work.  Industry  and  agriculture  have  been  considered  as  separate  and  distinct 
branches  of  activity.  Actually  they  fit  into  each  other  very  neatly. 
(14.   pp. 135-137 ,  140-141,  218) 


This  example  of  establishing  part-time  farming  communities  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  plants  was  followed  by  several  other  companies  dominated  by  similar  ideals. 

City  planners  and  housing  reformers  who  supported  the  back-to-the-land  movement 
seemed  aware  of  the  conflicts  between  many  aspects  of  their  motives  and  ideals,  and 
those  of  others  with  whom  they  joined.  But  they  saw  common  ground  in  that  all  sub- 
scribed to  a  program  of  reducing  urban  congestion  by  decentralizing  industry  and 
industrial  populations. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  dec  en t r al i s t s ,  public  housers  and  industry  have  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  what  constitutes  the  ultimate  in  a  desirable  society.  But 
there  is  a  stretch  along  which  their  paths  are  parallel,  and  for  that  distance  at 
least  it  is  to  their  interest  to  be  fellow  travelers.  That  path  leads  straight 
away  from  urban  congestion,  and  into  new  planned  communities,  where  such  advan- 
tages as  there  are  in  city  living  may  be  retained  and  where  the  neglected  and 
almost    forgotten  benefits  of   small    town   and  country  may  once  more  be  regained. 

An  important  phase  of  the  program  of  decentralization  is  the  de- urb ani zat ion 
of  a  great  mass  of  the  population  that  would  inevitably  follow  industry  as  it 
split  up  into  smaller  units  and  distributed  itself  over  the  countryside  outside 
the  present  crowded  metropolitan  areas.  The  dec  en t r al i st s  want  to  get  people  out 
of  the  cities;  they  want  to  spread  the  emphasis  on  living  for  its  own  sake  instead 
of  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  mass  production.  Housing,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  more 
than   real   estate  promotion,    must  have   similar  objectives.      (20,   pp ■  12-16) 

Some  of  those  who  might  be  classed  as  city  plamers,  as  well  as  many  individuals 
who  would  be  impossible  to  classify,  were  inspired  by  what  they  had  seen  or  had  read 
of  English  garden  cities 

The  garden-city  idea  was  a  somewhat  loose  and  vague  formula,  which  aimed  at  an 
effective  alliance  between  housing,  industry,  and  labor.  It  was  conceived  by  Sir 
Ebenezer  Howard  as  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  cityward  flow  of  population,  to  offer  the 
advantages  of  decentralization  to  both  working  classes  and  industry.  Theoretically  at 
least,  it  was  intended  as  a  scheme  to  improve  living  conditions  of  industrial  workers, 
partly  by  planning  ahead,  partly  by  reducing  the  speculative  character  of  housing 
investments.  The  hope  was  to  accomplish  this  end  without  impairment  of  either  the 
principle  or  the  practice  of  private  capitalistic  enterprise. 

The  garden-city  plan  envisioned  a  community  of  manageable  proportions,  with  an 
autonomous  government,  with  its  own  recreation  and  living  facilities,  and  with  indus- 
tries sufficient  to  utilize  all  the  manpower  of  the  community. 

Three  notable  English  garden  cities  were  established  without  aid  from  the 
national  Government.  Letchworth  in  1904  and  Welwyn  in  1920  were  projects  of  limited- 
dividend  corporations.  Wythenshawe  was  projected  after  the  World  War  by  the  Housing 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council,  bu  t  ef  fecti  ve  work  did  not  get  under  way  there 
until  1930.  In  each  case  the  land  for  the  project  was  bought  by  the  association.  In 
Wythenshawe,  5,500  acres  were  acquired.  Of  this,  396  acres  were  reserved  for  the 
industrial  area,  2,700  acres  for  residences,  1,000  acres  for  recreation  areas  and  open 
spaces  within  the  development,  and  another  1,000  acres  were  allotted  for  an  agricul- 
tural belt  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  coalescence  of  this  community 
with  neighboring  developments.  This  idea  of  an  agricultural  or  park  belt  to  segregate 
the  garden  cities  from  encroachment  by  other  developments  i  s  an  integral  part  of  the 
garden-city  idea. 

The  zoning  regulations  in  the  garden  cities  are  enforced  through  leases  held  by 
the  corporation.  Industry  is  strictly  confined,  but  plans  are  laid  so  that  nearly  all 
of  the  houses  are  within  a  mile  of  the  factories  and  shops.  No  attempt  to  attract 
industry  was  made  until  the  cot) stmction  of  residences  and  municipal  buildings  was  well 
under  way,  which  resulted  in  a  lag  of  about  5  years  between  the  initial  construction 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  industry.  In  Wythenshawe,  the  process  was  hastened 
somewhat  by  more  intensive  promotion. 

The  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  the  garden  idea  in  England -the  idea  does 
not  seem  to  have  spread  with  great  rapidity  -is  not  a  pertinent   point  here.      What  is 
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important  is  that  the  English  garden  cities  were  attractive,  nicely  landscaped,  with 
abundant  flower  gardens  and  pleasant  parks,  and  they  provided  a  welcome  contrast  to 
industrial  slums,  whether  English  or  Anerican.  For  this  and  other  reasons  they 
attracted  the  sympathies  of  many  Americans  who  were  in  revolt  against  the  congestion 
and  ugliness  and  f recent  squalor  of  many  tenement  districts  in  industrial  cities.  To 
some  of  them,  the  subsistence-homesteads  movement  seemed  an  opportunity  to  adapt  some 
of  the  garden-city  ideas  to  the  United  States. 

Two  leaders  among  the  more  conservative  elements  who  lent  great  strength  to  the 
movement  were  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
M.  L.  Wilson  of  Montana. 

Governor  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  been  interested  in  a  moderate  measure  of 
industrial  decentralization  as  a  means  toward  attaining  better  housing  and  more  security 
for  industrial  workers.  In  an  address  before  the  Fourteenth  American  Country  Life 
Conference  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  in  August  1931,  he  declared: 

It  It  no  longer  necessary  that  ah  industrial  worker  should  live  in  the 
shadow  of  the  factory  in  which  he  works,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  then  do 
not.  Especially  where  factories  are  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  or  in 
smaller  comaunities  the  worker  should  have  a  wide  range  of  choice  for  his  home  i-n 
terms  of  physical  distance  .    .  . 

.  .  .  The  materials  for  healthful  living  in  the  country  are  cheap  and  abundant. 
Established  in  a  country  home  in  an  agricultural  district  the  worker,  even  if  he 
were  to  grow  nothing  for  himself,  could  buy  a  week's  supply  of  healthful  food  for 
little  more  than  a  day's  supply  would  cost  him  in  the  city  .    .  . 

.    .    .     I  propose  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Rural  Homes,   to  be  made  up  of  a  group 
of  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  .    .  . 

While  the  commission  will  govern  the  course  of  its  own  inquiry  I  have  fixed 
in  my  own  mind  certain  definite  objectives  which  will  serve  to  make  the  under- 
taking somewhat  more  concrete.     These  are: 

1.  That  the  commission  be  prepared  to  recommend  legislation  for  village, 
town  and  county  soning  for  the  whole  State,  but  on  a  permissive  basis,  and  for 
village,   town  and  county  permanent  planning  commissions. 

2*  That  t he  commission  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  enlistment  of 
private  capital  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  rural  homes  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  industry. 

3.  That  the  commission  make  recommendations  as  to  experiment  by  the  state 
alone  or  by  the  state  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  private  capital  in 
establishing  wholly  new  rural  communities  of  homes  for  workers  on  good  agricul- 
tural land  within  reasonable  distance  of  which  facilities  shall  be  offered  for 
the  establishment  of  new  industries  aimed  primarily  to  give  cash  wages  on  a 
cooperative  basis  during  the  nonagr icultural  season.     (22.  pp.  10-16) 

The  establishment  of  this  commission  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
attempts  toward  an  official  formulation  of  governmental  policies  for  the  encouragement 
of  subsistence  homesteads.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Governor  Roosevelt's  aims  were  mild 
by  comparison  with  the  proposals  of  many  groups  that  were  active  in  the  same  general 
cause.  Here  was  no  appeal  for  a  general  exodus  from  cities,  nor  was  there  any  heavy 
pessimism  over  the  course  of  modem  industrialism.  Re  did  not  seek  to  make  farmers  out 
of  factory  hands,  and  even  seemed  hesitant  in  proposing  much  use  of  subsistence 
gardens.  If  Governor  Roosevelt's  opinions  on  the  matter  were  to  be  classified  on  the 
basis  of  the  speech  he  made  before  the  American  Country  Life  Association  in  1931,  he 
would  have  to  be  alined  with  the  more  conservative  element  of  the  new  city-planning 
group  who  were  interested  in  planned  suburban  housing  projects  for  workers  along  wi  th 
some  gradual  decentralization  of  industrial  plants  over  the  agricultural  countryside. 
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M.  L.  Wilson,  who  was  to  become  the  first  Director  of  the  Division  of  Subsis- 
tence Homesteads,  was  an  active  behind-the-scenes  worker  for  the  subsistence-homesteads 
idea  long  before  there  was  any  law  or  program  regarding  it.  Because  the  influence  of 
his  moderating  personality  was  in  the  long  run  so  great,  it  is  well  to  know  who  he  was 
and  what  he  stood  for.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  personal  detail,  but  personal  details 
are  sometimes  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  channels  through  which  the  streams 
of  opinion  flow  into  new  courses  and  final  action. 

Wilson  was  one  of  the  very  few  leading  individuals  in  the  whole  movement  who  by 
background,  training,  actual  experience,  and  character,  was  a  farmer.  Most  of  the  rest 
were,  for  better  or  for  worse,  products  of  the  city.  Wilson  came  by  his  agrarianism 
naturally,  and  the  soil  of  western  wheat  lands  still  stuck,  figuratively  speaking,  to 
his  boots.  Like  Governor  Roosevelt,  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  doctrinal  groups 
that  were  so  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  garden  homes,  subsistence  communities,  and 
back-to-the-land  programs.  He  regarded  sympathetically  the  ideals  of  many  of  then  and, 
apparently  with  mental  reservations  of  his  own,  saw  at  least  some  good  in  all  of  their 
theories  and  cliques.  But  he  always  kept  his  feet  planted  solidly  on  the  ground,  and 
his  presence  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  more  conservative  as  assurance  that  the  ideas 
of  zealots  and  extremists  would  not  dominate  a  movement  in  which  he  had  a  hand. 

M.  L. ,  as  he  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  by  thousands  of  fanners,  farm  leaders, 
county  agents,  agricultural  deans,  and  teachers  and  workers  generally,  had  long  been 
active  in  the  field  of  agricultural  betterment.  Born  on  a  farm  near  Atlantic,  Iowa, 
and  an  early  graduate  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  he  had  been  a  dry-land 
homesteader,  an  early  expert  in  the  use  of  multiple  hitches  for  horse-drawn  heavy 
machinery,  the  manager  of  a  Montana  farm  experimenting  in  large-scsle  wheat  farming, 
and  Montana's  first  county  agent.  He  studied  agricultural  economics  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  farm -management  expert  was  for  a  while 
head  of  the  farm-management  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
Washington.  He  became  more  and  more  interested  in  farm  relief  and  reform  as  the  long- 
time agricultural  depression  of  the  1920' s  hit  western  wheat  farmers  even  harder  after 
the  financial  collapse  in  19  29-  Beginning  in  1930,  at  which  time  he  was  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Montana  Agricultural  College,  he  traveled  far 
and  wide  enlisting  support  among  chambers  of  commerce  and  eastern  business  men  for  pro- 
grams of  farm  relief.  Later  he  was  to  serve  as  first  head  of  the  Wheat  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri c.»  1  tu re,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  finally  as  Director  of  Extension,  the  position  he  now 
holds. 

M.  L.  did  not  invent,  as  it  is  sometimes  said  he  did,  the  first  agricultural- 
adjustment  machinery,  or  agricultural  planning,  or  the  subsi  stence -homesteads  program. 
Out  in  each  case  he  was  an  early  behind-the-scenes  worker,  a  mediator  between  groups. 
He  picked  up  the  better  ideas  of  those  who  could  not  win  the  confidence  of  many  others, 
brought  these  ideas  down  to  earth,   adapted  them  to  realities,   and  then  converted  others 

to  them.  He  was  not  an  arguer  or  a  speech  maker,  but  rather  a  man  whose  honesty, 
practicality,   and    good   will    were    so  convincingly    apparent    that    bitterly  opposing 

factions  trusted  him. 


He  himself  subscribed,  though  frequently  with  important  reservations,  to  most  of 
the  main  theories  favoring  subsistence  homesteads.  But  unlike  many  subsistence-home- 
stead theorists,  his  first  approach  was  by  way  of  agricultural  problems  as  much  or  more 
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than    by   way    of   industrial  problems.     Out  of    his    vital   interest    in  agricultural 
betterment  and  reform  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity   for  land  use  planning - 
specifically  involving  the  reti  rement  of  submarginai  lands  from  agricultural  production. 
The  idea  of  subsistence  homesteads  seems   to  have  impressed  him   first  as  a  necessary 
corollary  for  such  a  program. 

In  April  of  1932,  Wilson  gave  a  30-minute  talk  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up 
on  the  subject  of  Land  Utilization.  This  speech  dealt  with  the  farm  problem  as  a  whole, 
and  measures  to  relieve  it,  with  emphasis  upon  increased  scientific  work  on  land 
classification,  joint  State  and  Federal  efforts  to  retire  submarginai  land,  the 
domestic-allotment  plan,  decentralization  of  industry,  and  an  increase  in  part-time 
farming.  Upon  the  social  problem  involved  in  this  proposal  to  retire  submarginai  land, 
he  said: 

Since  our  program  contemplates  releasing  farmers  from  poor  agricultural 
lands  it  is  logical  to  ask:  Will  these  join  the  already  overcrowded  ranks  of  the 
unemployed?  They  will  unless  industry  adopts  a  new  policy.  That  a  new  policy  is 
in  the  making  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  industries  already  have  started 
a  program  of  decentralization  which  is  coupling  industry  with  small-farm  agricul- 
ture. In  one  State  60,000  workers  live  on  small  farms  surrounding  towns  and 
cities. 

If  this  is  to  become  a  policy  for  the  nation,  definite  planning  is  necessary. 
Instead  of  letting  this  movement  proceed  as  it  will,  it  should  be  guided  and 
directed  into  channels  which  will  bring  maximum  employment  and  enjoyment  for  the 
people.  In  an  industrial  world  part-time  farming  will  mean  greater  security  for 
the  workers  and  constructive  employment    for   leisure  time.  (32) 

Wilson  generally  agreed,  in  part  at  least,  with  those  who  regarded  subsistence 
homesteads  as  a  cheap  and  effective  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
destitute.  To  him  it  seemed  good  long-time  sense  to  spend  a  little  money  to  give  men 
the  chance  to  help  themselves.  Hut  he  never  thought  of  it  as  a  means  to  just  keep 
people  barely  alive.  A  few  years  later  he  summed  up  his  attitude  in  the  following 
words: 

The  conventional  kinds  of  direct  relief  ...  do  not  relieve  the  inner  feel- 
ing of  inferiority  that  the  social  sanctions  of  the  occidental  world  foster,  by 
unjustly  stigmatizing  the  involuntary  unemployed  along  with  the  willing 
loafer  .  .  .  People  .  .  .  need  to  be  able  to  feel  that  they  have  resumed  a  posi- 
tion of  self-reliance  and  dignity  equal  to  the  one  from  which  they  had  fallen. 
Relief  in  the  form  of  opportunity  to  help  oneself  by  practice  of  subsistence 
farming  would  minister  both  to  physical  and  psychological  needs.  It  would  redeem 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  individual  dignity  along  with  supplying  material 
needs.  It  would  tend  to  create  a  sturdy  rather  than  a  servile  citizenry. 
(34,  pp.  40-41) 

Wilson  always  had  a  measure  of  sympathy,  too,  for  those  urban  reformers  and  ci  ty 
planners  who  wanted  to  eliminate  slums  and  congestion  and  spread  industry  and  housing 
for  workers  farther  into  the  country.  Repeatedly  he  spoke  in  favor  of  industrial 
decentralization  and  an  increase  of  paft-time  farming,  part-time  industrial  employment. 
There  was  probably  nothing  in  the  social  scene  that  he  disliked  more  than  city  slums. 
Tut  he  rarely  talked  in  terms  of  dislike  or  condemnation.  He  talked,  rather,  about  an 
alternative  that  he  believed  was  better.  He  wanted  factory  workers  and  mill  hands  to 
be  able  to  live  among  trees  and  grass  and  flowers,  and  have  a  garden  to  dig  in.  That 
was  the  aesthetic  side.  He  also  wanted  factory  workers  and  mill  hands  to  have  a  good 
roof  over  their  heads,  milk  for  their  children,  and  a  storeroom  of  food  that  no  factory 
shut-down  could  take  from  them.  That  was  the  economic  side.  They  were  both  part  of 
the  picture. 
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More  important  in  the  long  run  than  any  group  or  individual,  and  irrespective  of 
any  considered  philosophy,  was  the  fact  that  all  over  the  country  people  were  turning 
to  the  idea  of  using  unemployed  land  to  feed  hungry  and  unemployed  people.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  one  of  the  particular  doctrines  or  philosophies  supporting  the 
subsistence-homesteads  idea  possessed,  as  such,  sufficient  appeal  ever  to  win  the  kind 
of  mass  support  essential  to  legislative  action.  But  the  plain  and  unelaborated 
idea  of  using  idle  land  to  feed  hungry  and  otherwise  unemployed  people  had  popular 
appeal . 

It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  those  who  could  fairly  be  called  leaders  in  the 
movement  were  wedded  to  one  or  another  program  that  did  not  consist  merely  in  helping 
the  unemployed  to  feed  themselves  by  putting  them  on  unused  land.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  they  were  all  doctrinaires.  But  when  the  program  they  advocated  were  not 
eccentric,  they  were  in tel lectuali zed,  or  were  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  simple  slogans 
and  other  devices  to  catch  wide  support.  The  considerable  popular  support  amounted  in 
essence  to  approval  of  a  vaguely  conceived  idea  of  "back  to  the  land  and  don't  bother 
with  details  so  long  as  the  hungry  are  fed."  Those  with  ready-made  programs  went  far 
beyond  that,  of  course,  or  they  were  proposals  for  action  of  quite  a  different  type, 
that  on  the  surface  did  not  appear  to  be  so  different  from  popular  sentiment  as  was  the 
case  in  fact. 

The  ground  swell,  therefore,  was  vague  and  undefined.  But  near  the  top  were 
many  groups  with  different  and  sometimes  conflicting  ideas,  that  in  an  abstract  or 
general  way  were  specific,  but  which  were  sometimes  bookish  and  eccentric,  and,  even 
when  sober  and  carefully  calculated,  were  untested  in  application  to  social  realities. 
Perhaps  a  situation  like  this  is  bound  to  arise  in  all  such  movements.  Perhaps  this 
type  of  development  is  the  regular  process  of  some  kinds  of  social  growth.  In  any 
case,  the  force  behind  the  back- to- the-land  movement  was  a  strong  but  vague  opinion, 
sometimes  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  desperation,  headed  in  no  very  particular  direction. 


Chapter  4 
THE  DRIVE  FDR  LEGISLATION  11 

The  physical  culturist  and  publisher,  Bernarr  Macfadden,  was  probably  more 
responsible  than  any  other  single  individual  outside  of  the  Congress  for  the  legisla- 
tion that  established  a  subsistence-homesteads  program.  In  1932  and  1933,  he  maintained 
a  lobbyist  in  Washington  -Mrs.  Edith  R.  Lumsden  -to  gather  strength  for  the  idea.  The 
three  bills  introduced  in  the  Congress,  in  1932,  by  Representative  Loring  M.  Black  of 
New  York  were  referred  to  by  one  witness  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  (27,  P»  98)  as 
"the  Macfadden  bill,"  and  according  to  the  statement  of  Representative  Black  on  the 


By  Paul  H.  Johnstone,  Senior  Agricultural  Historian  and  Dorothy  C.  Goodwin,  Junior 
Social  Scientist,   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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floor  of  the  House,  were  introduced  "at  the  suggestion  of  Bernarr  Macfadden." 
(26,  Jvly  14,  1932,  p.  153P4)  Mrs.  Lumsden ,  when  ca'Jed  as  a  witness  during  the  same 
hearings,  described  herself  as  "the  personal  representative  of  the  sponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,     Mr.  Bernarr  Macfadden."    She  went  on  to  explain  that 

This  bill  is  not  a  major  thing  with  us,  but  we  do  feel  that  it  is  an  emer- 
gency thing  that  must  be  done  first,  or  at  least  it  seems  to  be  the  thing  that 
has   to  be  done    first.      (?7,    VP-  51-5%) 

Publications  issued  by  Mr.  Macfadden  heralded  the  back-to-the -land  idea  insist- 
ently. In  the  magazine  Liberty  alone,  14  back-to-the - land  articles  and  editorials  were 
printed  between  August  22,  1931  and  August  19,  1933.  Although  these  bills  failed  to 
pass,   these  publications  continued  their  publicity  for  the  back- to- the  -  land  idea. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Lumsden  remained  active  in  Washington,  gathering  together  support- 
ers of  the  idea,  and  seeking  political  strength.  She  saw  John  D.  Black,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Harvard  University  and  at  that  time  Economist  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
who  had  considerable  prestige  among  those  interested  in  agricultural  reform,  and  he 
sent  her  to  M.  L.  Wilson.  She  saw  the  late  Elwood  Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
who  had  long  been  interested  in  projects  for  resettlement,  in  English  garden  cities, 
and  in  suburban  housing  developments.  She  conferred  with  scores  of  people  who  were 
already  sympathetic  with  the  general  iHea,  and  apparently  had  some  success  in  drawing 
them  into  support  of  the  program.  When  the  new  Administrsft  ion  came  into  office  on 
March  4,  1933,  she  sought  connections  with  persons  of  influence  who  would  be  sympathetic 
to  the  ideas  she  represented. 

At  about  this  time  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead  of  Alabama,  who  was  to  become  the 
legislative  father  of  the  subsistence -homesteads  program,  became  actively  interested. 
On  the  first  legislative  day  of  the  new  session,  he  introduced  his  first  subsistence- 
farming  bill  ("Senate  69),  and  not  long  after,  his  second  bill  for  the  same  general 
purpose  (Senate  1503).  Neither  was  acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  But  with  strong  backing 
from  the  White  House,  he  later  added  his  subsistence-homesteads  amendment  (sec.  208)  to 
title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  became  law  when  that  legislation 
was  enacted  in  May  1933. 

Sometime  dur ing  this  per iod ,  Mrs.  Lumsden  had  got  in  touch  with  Senator  Bankhead. 
As  the  Senator  was  already  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  principles  of  the 
back  -  to- the  -  land  movement,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  needed  anyone  to  urge  them  upon 
him.  But  Mrs.  Lumsden  was  active  in  winning  support  for  the  legislation  and  thus  Mr. 
Macfadden  remained  close  to  the  unfolding  of  the  legislative  charter  of  the  subsistence- 
homestead  movement.  When  the  first  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation  was  established, 
he  was  named  as  an  original  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  never  attained  much 
influence  in  the  administration  of  the  program,  and  gradually  dropped  from  his  early 
position  of  prominence  as  an  advocate  of  the  movement.  But  as  a  publicist  in  building 
up  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  as  an  agent  to  get  that  sentiment  written  into  law,  he 
was  outstanding,  and  as  he  was  interested  in  the  back - 1 o - the  -  land  movement  almost 
exclusively  as  a  relief  proposition,  he  was  in  general  harmony  with  the  popular  point 
of  view,  and  with  the  opinions  that  were  given  most  emphasis  in  Congressional  hearings 
and  debates. 
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Hearings  on  the  "Black"  or  "Macfadden"  bills,  H.  R .  11055,  H.  R.  11056,  and  H.  R. 
12097,  were  held  before  the  House  Committee  on  labor  of  the  Seventy -second  Congress, 
first  session,  on  April  29  and  30,  and  May  2  and  6,  1932.  12,13  H.  R.  12097,  which  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  full,  proposed  to  create  a  committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Farm  Loan  Commissioners,  and  the  Director  of  the  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment 
Relief  to  "foster  and  promote  the  location  of  adequately  qualified  unemployed  persons 
upon  unused,  unoccupied,  or  abandoned  farm  lands  available  for  occupancy  and  cultiva- 
tion, in  order  to  enable  such  persons  to  obtain  shelter  and  subsistence  during  the 
continuance  of  the  distress  due  to  economic  depression."  With  the  cooperation  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental  and  private  agencies,  the  committee  was  to  be 
authorized  to  inventory  qualified  persons,  to  classify  available  lands,  to  prepare 
contracts  of  hire,  tenancy,  or  purchase,  and  to  foster  and  facilitate  by  all  possible 
means  the  placing  of  qualified  persons  upon  available  land  under  the  agreements  and 
contracts.  The  committee  was  to  be  charged  with  protecting  the  unemployed  persons  from 
exploitation,  with  protecting  the  rural  communities  from  an  additional  tax  burden  as  a 
result  of  the  transfers,  and  with  protecting  the  agricultural  industry  by  limiting  the 
operation  of  the  act  to  subsistence  farming. 


H.  R.  12097  was  not  introduced  until  May  16,  1932,  10  days  after  these  hearings 
had  closed,  but  it  was  sufficiently  similar  in  wording  and  intent  to  H.  R.  11055  and 
H.   R.    11056   so   that    the   hearings    on   these   bills   were   considered    applicable   to   it.  (27) 

13H.   R.    11055   read   as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  o'f  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to 
advance  opportunities  to  destitute  or  unemployed  persons  to  engage  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  which  such  persons  have  sufficient  experience  to  afford  reasonable  assurance 
of  earning  a  livelihood  and  paying  for  necessary  land.  For  such  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  are  authorized  to  cooperate  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
such  persons  information  as  to  lands  available  for  cultivation  and  purchase  and  inform- 
ation as  to  obtaining  loans  through  Federal  land  banks  for  the  purchase  of  such  lands 
and  for  other  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  17,  1916,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  capital  for  agricultural  development,  to  create  standard  forms  of  invest- 
ment based  upon  farm  mortgages,  to  equalize  rates  of  interest  upon  farm  loans,  to 
furnish  a  market  for  United  States  bonds,  to  create  Government  depositories  and  finan- 
cial agencies  for  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  "  as  amended;  but  no  loans 
shall  be  made  to  such  persons  except  under  conditions  and  circumstances  assuring  that 
the  lands  securing  such  loans  are  to  be  employed  by  the  borrowers  in  raising  diversified 
crops   principally   for    local  consumption. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  take  such  other  steps  and  make  such 
arrangements  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  to  make 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act,  but  all 
regulations  relating  to  loans  shall  be  made  as  provided  in  the  said  act  of  July  17, 
1916,    as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  Any  appropriation  for  the  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
hereby  authorized   to  be   used  by  that    service    in  the   administration   of    this  act. 

H.   R.    11056  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
farming  opportunities  to  destitute  and  unemployed  persons  who  were  formerly  engaged  in 
agricultural   pursuits    and   are   now    located    in  towns   and  cities    of    the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  (1)  lease  abandoned  farm  lands  and 
to  provide  suitable  living  quarters  thereon,  (2)  furnish  transportation  to  such  lands, 
(3)  supply  seeds  and  farming  equipment ,  and  (4)  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  for   carrying   out    the    purposes   of    this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  benefits  of  this  act  shall  be  made  available  to  such  persons  for  such 
time    and   upon   such  conditions    as   the   Secretary   of   Labor   may   prescribe.  (27) 
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The  witnesses,   in  the  order  in  which  they  testified,  were: 

Judge  Albert  E.  Reitzel,  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  repre- 
senting  Secretary  of   Labor  Doak, 

John  D.  Black,  Economist  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  Professor  of  Economics 
at   Harvard , 

Bernarr   Macfadden,    the   publisher    and   physical  culturist, 

Charles   L.    Richardson,    Commissioner    of  Conciliation   of    the  Department    of  Labor, 
Hugh  MacRae    of    Wilmington,    N.    C,    President    of    the   Southeastern  Council    of  the 
Un  ited  States, 

Rev.  Edgar  Schmiedeler,  Director  of  the  Rural  Life  Bureau  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference, 

John  Prescott  Murchison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  at  Howard  University, 
Edith  R.    Lumsden,    Director    of    Public   Relations,    Macfadden   publications,  and 

Mr.    Macfadden's   personal  representative. 
Mae   A.    Schnurr,    Assistant    to  the  Commissioner   of   the   Bureau   of   Reclamation  of  the 

Department    of    the  Interior, 
Walter    S.    Ufford,    General   Secretary   of   Associated  Charities,    Washington,    D.    C.  , 
Mrs,    H.    H.    Lund,    founder    and    active    executive,    by   her    own  description,    of  the 

National  Forward   to  the   Land  League    (organized   in  1911), 
E.    J.    Mins,    of   Edgefield,    S.  C, 

Rev.  Clarence  Herbert  Reese,  Chairman  of  the  Farmward  Movement  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Service  of  the  Episcopal  Di"ocese  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rector  of  St. 
Matthew's    Church,     in  Philadelphia, 

Mrs.    Frederick  Brooks,    of   the   Washington  Committee    for  Relief    of    the  Unemployed, 
Washington,    D.  C, 

Hon.    Menalcus   Lankford,    a  Representative    in  Congress    from  the   State    of  Virginia, 
Rev.    Father    John   O'Grady,    Secretary    of     the   National    Conference     of  Catholic 
Charities,    Washington,    D.  C. 

Among  the  witnesses  there  was  general  agreement  upon  the  principle  that  subsist- 
ence-homesteads activities  offered  a  practical  means  of  affording  relief  to  the 
unemployed  and  the  hungry  of  the  cities.  No  testimony  was  directly  and  unequivocally 
opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation  but  there  were  several  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  both  motives  and  methods. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  witnesses  can  be  divided  into  several  catego- 
ries on  the  basis  of  the  original  reasons  for  their  interest  in  the  bill.  There  was  the 
group  that  followed  the  lead  of  Bernarr  Macfadden.  This  group  should  include  Mrs. 
Lumsden,  Mrs.  Lund,  and  Mrs.  Brooks.  Hardly  distinguishable  in  intent  from  these, 
there  was  the  group  represented  by  Judge  Reitzel  and  Mr.  Richardson,  whose  interest  in 
the  back - 1 o- the  -  land  movement  was  inspired  directly  by  the  experiment  at  Greenville, 
S.  C. 14  Mr.  MacRae  supported  the  idea,  along  with  others,  but  he  was  most  interested 
in  establishing  more  colonies  of  the  type  he  had  himself  been  setting  up  in  North 
Carolina.  There  was  the  Catholic  group,  consisting  of  Dr.  Schmiedeler  and  Father 
O'Grady.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Re^se  and  Mr.  Ufford  had  become  interested  in  the  program 
through  their  activities  in  behalf  of  the  unemployed  in  their  respective  cities. 
Professors  Black  and  Murchison  were  economists,  giving  technical  advice,  the  one  on  the 
program  as  a  whole  and  the  other  on  the  program  as  it  might  be  expected  to  help  Negroes. 
Miss  Schnurr  testified  as  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an  agency  that 
had  long  been  engaged  in  settlement  work,  although  its  work  was  of  a  character  very 
different  from  anything  proposed  under  these  bills.  Mr.  Mins  came  as  a  representative 
of  rural  and  banking  interests  in  his  locality,  and  Representative  Lankford  came  to 
describe  resettlement  programs  for  the  unemployed  in  Europe. 

Impressed  by  the  resettlement  of  unemployed  mill  workers  on  the  land  near 
Greenville,  S.  C. ,  Mr.  Macfadden  hoped  that  these  bills  would  make  possible  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  experiment  all  over  the  country.     His  chief   interest  was  in  taking  people 


See   page  13. 
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out  of  the  bread  lines  of  the  cities  as  cheaply  and  effectively  as  possible.  He  con- 
sidered the  measure  an  emergency  expedient. 

.  .  .  we  are  trying  to  remedy  a  serious  emergency  .  .  .  the  idea  was  to  take 
people  from  the  bread  lines  and  put  them  some  place  where  they  can  earn  what  they 
have   to  eat.      (27,   p.  23) 

Having  been  operating  his  so-called  1-cent  restaurants  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  unemployed  could  get  a  plain  but  wholesome  meal  for  4  or  5  cents,  Mr.  Macfadden  was 
deeply  sympathetic  with  those  who  were  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
was  impressed  by  a  fear  of  the  revolutionary  possibilities  of  mass  unemployment  and 
hunger.  This  fear,  plus  his  faith  in  the  essential  goodness  of  farm  life,  colored  his 
testimony  considerably. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  unless  something  is  done  to  relieve  the  serious 
unemployment  we  have  everywhere  we  do  not  know  what  may  happen  to  us.  Firebrands 
of  some  kind  may  start  most  anything.  Idleness  is  always  dangerous,  but  when 
idleness  is  associated  with  hunger,  and  children  are  crying  for  bread,  we  cannot 
blame  the  people  for  being  desperate.  If  we  can  take  these  people  to  the  land 
and  provide  them  with  implements  that  will  interest  them,  that  will  occupy  their 
time  profitably,  and  have  their  children  grow  up  in  the  country,  we  will  do  a 
great  service.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  these  people  have  much  to 
wear;    they  will  be   satisfied   with  enough  to  eat.      That    is   my  attitude. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  farmer  starving.  They  may  be  starving  for  automo- 
biles and  luxuries  they  may  want,  and  they  may  be  wanting  to  go  to  the  city,  but 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  farmer  actually  starving,  because  he  can  always  grow  enough 
to  eat .      (27 ,    p.    23) . 

Mrs.  Lumsden  appeared  the  next  day  as  his  representative.  She  gave  statistics 
on  the  need  for  unemployment  relief,  outlines  of  measures  being,  taken  to  meet  it,  and 
quotations  from  several  public  men  advocating  the  back - 1 o- the  -  land  movement  and  the 
federalization  of  relief  work.  She  quoted  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  as  saying  that  organized 
private  charities  "are  out  of  the  picture.  Their  resources  are  exhausted,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  beat  about  the  bush  but  come  forward  and  say  frankly  that  they 
can't  cope  with  the  situation."    (27,  pp.  53-54) 

Adolph  Hirschberg,  State  Officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  President  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia  was 
quoted  as  follows: 

I  personally  indorse  the  Macfadden  b ack - t o - t he  -  f  ar  m  movement.  I  believe 
that  10  percent  or  more  of  the  250,000  unemployed  in  this  city  could  be  returned 
to  civic  usefulness  and  become  self-supporting  if  the  Federal  Government  would 
sponsor  legislation  and  other  facilities  for  the  return  of  the  people  to  the  soil 
and  to  the   farms.      (27,    p.  57) 

F.  L.  Shrader,  Assistant  Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland 
R.  R.  Co.   of  Springfield,    Illinois  was  quoted  to  the  effect  that 

This  company  has  had  considerable  experience  with  subsistence  gardens.  Last 
year  we  provided  a  garden  consisting  of  148  plots,  size  50  x  100  feet.  We  pre- 
pared the  seed  beds,  furnished  the  seeds  and  plants,  tools,  supervision,  and 
policing,  and  assigned  the  gardens  to  such  of  the  unemployed  of  Springfield  as 
were   certified   to  us  by  the    recognized   welfare    agencies    in  this   community   ,    .  . 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  salvation  of  many  people  lies  in  their 
return  to  the  soil  .  .  .  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  until  they  return  to  the 
country  they   shall  be   more   and  more   a  public  charge.      (27,    p.  58) 

This  testimony  closed  with  a  reference  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  an  unsolved 
unemployment  problem.  Mrs.  Lumsden  quoted  first  from  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
that: 
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The  long-continued  depression  has  brought  unprecedented  unemployment,  a 
catastrophic  fall  in  commodity  prices,  and  a  volume  of  economic  losses  which 
threatens  our  financial  institutions.  Some  people  believe  that  existing  condi- 
tions  threaten  even  the  stability  of   the  capitalistic  system.      (27,   p.  60) 

and  followed  with  excerpts  from  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Copeland  on  the  Senate 
floor; 

I  should  like  to  ask,  Senators,  why  are  we  so  conceited  as  to  think  that  the 
social  and  political  structure  of  our  country  is  sc  secure  that  nothing  can 
destroy  it?  I  should  hate  to  voice  in  this  public  place  the  fears  that  I  have  as  to 
what  may  happen.  Hungry  men  are  not  going  to  stop  because  of  the  restrictions  of 
laws  imposed  by  orderly  government  ...  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  menace 
of   the   situation.      (27,   p.  60) 

On  the  last  day  of  the  hearings,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Lund  of  Washington,  D.  C.  testified. 
In  1911,  she  had  founded  the  National  Forward  to  the  Land  League,  which  was  incorporated 
as  a  non-profit-making  organization. 

It  worked  out  in  detail  plans  for  land  settlement  in  relation  to  the  unem- 
ployed, to  orphan  children  above  the  age  of  10.  making  them  self-supporting; 
garden  cities  for  industrial  workers  where  a  sufficient  plot  of  ground  intensively 
cultivated  would  supp 1 y  t he i r ac tua  1  foodstuffs  in  case  of  strike  or  unemployment; 
also  plans  whereby  the  tenant  farmer  and  the  industrial  worker  who  had  been  able 
to  save  a    few  hundred  dollars  could  become  owners  of  small    farms.      (27,   p.  76) 

Mrs.  Lund  was  much  afraid  on  the  one  hand  that  any  and  all  governmental  activity 
would  lead  straight  to  socialism,  and  on  the  other  that  the  unrest  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment, in  partnership  with  the  agitation  of  international  bankers,  was  leading  straight 
to  a  red  revolution.  Caught  in  this  dilemma,  she  wanted  Federal  appropriations  to  be 
turned  over  to  private  individuals  or  agencies  which  she  believed  would  be  free  from 
the  so-called  taint  of  government. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Black  Bill,  H.  R.  11055-  But  I  would  like  to  amend  it 
to  read  that  this  appropriation  for  unemployment  is  to  be  used  to  mobilize  a  unit 
of  rural  experts  who  would  act  independently  of  the  government,  but  which  would 
have  access  to  all  information  as  well  as  the  services  of  those  employed  in  any 
and  all  governmental  bureaus  having  to  do  with  the  organization  of  rural  communi- 
ties.     (27,   p.  79) 

She  approved  of  "^ernarr  Macfadden  as  sponsor  of  the  bill:  "Inasmuch  as  his  edi- 
torials condemn  bureaucracy,  it  seemed  wise  to  intrust  him  as  sponsor  in  this  matter." 
(27,  p.  71) 

Mrs.  Frederick  Brooks,  of  the  Washington  Committee  for  Relief  of  the  Unemployed 
appeared  before  the  committee  at  Mrs.  Lumsden' s  request,  without  any  precise  knowledge 
of  the  legislation  under  consideration,  to  describe  a  garden  project  for  the  unemployed 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  next  most  influential  supporters  of  the  bill  were  those  who  had  first  become 
interested  in  it  through  the  back -to- the -land  experiment  at  Greenville,  S.  C ,  Judge 
Reitzel,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  MacRae.  The  testimony  of  Judge  Rei tzel  and  Mr. 
Richardson  was  concerned  simply  with  a  description  of  the  Greenville  program  and  the 
parts  they  had  played  in  it. 

Mr.  MacRae' s  testimony  has  particular  importance  because  he  was  later  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Subsistence  Homesteads  when  the  Division  of 
Subsistence  Homesteads  was  established,   and  he  had  considerable  influence  with  some  of 
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the  individuals  in  charge  of  the  program  that  came  into  being  at  that  time.  He  came 
from  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  was  well  known  as  a  publ ic -spir i ted  and  practical  philanthro- 
pist, and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  committee.  He  was  president  of 
the  Southeastern  Council  of  the  United  States,  and  had  for  long  been  "deeply  interested 
in  getting  people  to  go  on  to  the  land  and  successfully  establishing  rural  colonies." 
(27,  p.  27) 

He  outlined  the  basic  objectives  of  the  program  which  he  hoped  would  be  set  up 
by  H.  R .  11055. 

.    .    .    .      The    first    objective   of   this   program   is   to  prevent  starvation;  and    I  agree 
with  you   that    there    is   much  starvation  going   on  now   .    .  . 

The   second   objective   of   this   proposal    is   to  conserve   human  values. 

The   third   objective   is   to   avoid   the   permanent   dole  .... 

The  fourth  objective  is  to  avoid  weakening  of  the  middle  class.  If  we  weaken 
the  middle  class  in  the  United  States  beyond  a  certain  point,  we  shall  endanger 
our   whole   economic   and   social  structure. 

The  fifth  objective  is  to  avoid  increasing  the  proletariat.  Unfortunately 
we   are    increasing  that    at    a  very  rapid   rate   at   the   present   time.      (27.    pp.  27-28) 

This  testimony  was  the  only  one  at  the  hearing  which  gave  any  consideration  to 
the  difficulties  of  combining  industrial  and  farming  employment.  Mr.  MacRae  held  to 
the  opinion  that,  except  in  a  few  cases,  this  was  impracticable.  His  statements 
stimulated  the  chairman,  Representative  Connery  of  Massachusetts,  to  remark,  "CVie 
cannot  work  in  a  factory  and  farm  also.  When  I  worked  in  the  .General  Electric  works 
and  got  through  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,   I  was  not  fit  for  farming."    (27,  p.  29) 

Although  naturally  concerned  about  expedients  to  help  the  hungry,  Mr.  MacRae  was 
interested  more  in  directing  the  movement  into  permanent  rural  settlement  of  the  unem- 
ployed rather  than  in  temporary  rural  hide-outs  or  colonies  of  part-time  farmers  and 
part-time  industrial  workers.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced,  moreover,  of  the  feasibility 
of  very  small  tracts  for  such  resettlement. 

.  .  .  I  have  been  interested  in  putting  people  on  the  land  to  remain  there  .  .  . 
I  based  my  allotments  of  tracts  on  10-acre  tracts.  Somebody  asked  a  Hollander 
whether  he  could  make  a  living  on  a  10-acre  tract  and  he  said,  'I  do  not  know, 
but    I    am  sure    I   can  make    a    living   on  a  5-acre   tract.'      (27,    p.  31) 

Like  many  others,  he  believed  that  the  emergency  was  not  merely  temporary,  and 
that  industrial  employment  might  never  again  absorb  the  potential  labor  supply. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  this 
situation  we  are  in  is  one  that  will  continue  for  not  less  than  5  years  and 
possibly   10  years    .  . 

.  .  .  The  final  solution  is  going  to  be  effected  by  getting  a  great  proportion 
of  our  population  on  to  the  land,  on  tracts  of  from  2  to  10  acres,  where  they  can 
make  an  independent  living  if  they  work  .  .  .  The  average  man  can  make  a  bare 
living  upon  a  tract  of  from  2  to  10  acres  ...  I  know  men  who  have  become  rich 
working  10-acre  tracts;  and  they  are  not  worrying  about  present  conditions  .  .  . 
(27.   p.  31) 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Reverend  Father  Schmiedeler, 
Director  of  the  Rural  Life  Bureau  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Washington,  0.  C,  and  the  Reverend  Father  John  O'Grady,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  were  primarily  interested  in  helping  and  guiding  what 
both  of  them  thought  was  an  inevitable  movement  back  to  the  land.  This  was  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Father  Schmiedeler: 
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I  am  convinced  that  our  country  has  become  industrially  top-heavy  ....  I 
feel,  furthermore,  that  greater  utilization  of  our  land  resources  holds  out  per- 
haps the  most  promising  temporary  and  permanent  solution  of  the  country's 
unemployment  problem  ....      (27  ,   p.  33) 

and  in  the  more  urgent  terms  of  Father  O'  Grady: 

.  .  .  people  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  land  .  .  .  relief  funds  are  becoming 
exhausted  ....  in  short,  people  are  going  to  be  forced  back  to  the  land.  .  .  . 
If  we  can  help  that  movement  of  those  going  back  of  their  own  accord,  we  will  do 
well    .    .    .      (27,   pp.   107,  108) 

The  testimony  by  Mrs.  Lumsden  had  included  a  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Reverend  Clarence  Herbert  Reese,  Rector  of  St.  Matthews  Episcopal  Chu rch  in  phi ladelphia, 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  Dr.  Clinton  Rodgers  Woodruff,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Service  and  Institutions  of  The  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  a  farmward  movement.  In  order  to  testify  before 
the  committee,  the  Rev.  Reese  had  missed  "three  baptisms,  a  funeral,  a  meeting  of  the 
Galilee  Mission  Board  ....  and  two  ,-other-j  meetings."  (27,  p.  98)  He  had  become 
interested  in  the  unemployment  problem  through  his  work  with  the  Galilee  Mission  Board, 
which  provided  relief  for  unemployed  men.  Many  of  those  receiving  this  relief  had  been 
farmers  or  farm  laborers,  First  on  his  own,  and  later  as  chairman  of  the  farmward 
movement  committee,  Mr.  Reese  had  begun  to  explore  the  countryside  around  Philadelphia 
in  search  of  idle  farms  available  and  suitable  for  resettlement.  He  approved  of  H.  R. 
11055  except  that  he  thought  some  financial  aid  to  individual  resettlers  would  be 
necessary.  lie  made  the  following  definite  recommendations  for  the  administration  of 
the  bill: 

I  would  recommend,  first,  an  employment  bureau,  with  discretionary  funds  to 
furnish  equipment,  household  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  and  so  forth,  to 
those   totally  destitute   when   about    to   take  up  residence    in   the  country. 

Second,  a  large  tract  of  land  near  each  large  city,  with  barracks  for  single 
men,  who  shall  be  kept  under  military  discipline  and  be  made  to  produce  their  own 
food,  cut  their  own  fuel,  prepare  their  own  meals,  and  manufacture  articles  for 
their  own  use  as  far  as  possible;  those  who  prove  worthy  to  be  assisted  in  start- 
ing  out    for    themselves   on   small  farms. 

Third,  a  large  tract  of  land  near  every  large  city  (or  perhaps  several  such 
tracts  near  each  city)  with  central  plant,  administration  building,  barns,  sheds, 
and  so  forth,  and  smaller  tracts  of  an  acre  or  more  all  around  this  central  tract. 
A  part  of  each  small  tract  to  be  set  aside  as  a  garden,  and  upon  the  remainder  to 
be  erected  a  house  and  necessary  out  buildings  for  chickens,  hogs  and  cows.  The 
central  plant  to  produce  the  staples  of  wheat,  corn,  hay,  rye,  oats,  alfalfa, 
fruit,  and  so  forth,  and  this  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  the  people  on 
the  small  tracts.  The  families  on  the  small  tracts  to  be  employed  by  the  central 
plant  at  a  nominal  wage,  the  remainder  of  their  compensation  being  the  free 
staples  furnished.  Those  who  prove  worthy  to  be  financed  in  starting  out  for 
themselves  elsewhere,    either   as    renters   or   as  purchasers. 

Fourth,  assistance  to  be  given  at  once  to  those  who  are  evidently  worthy, 
competent,  and  experienced  to  start  out  as  renters  or  owners  of  small  farms,  and 
this  assistance   to  be   continued   if  needed,    for  a  year.      (27,  p.  101) 

The  testimony  of  the  Reverend  C.  H.  Reese  so  impressed  one  committeeman  that  he 
decla  red: 

If  we  had  a  million  acres  of  land  and  a  manager  like  the  witness,  the  unem- 
ployment  problem  would  be    solved  within   six  months.      (27,   p-  100) 

Walter  S.  Ufford,  General  Secretary  of  Associated  Charities,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
testified  on  the  last  day  of  the  hearing.  He  described  the  relief  situation  in 
Washington,    and  urged  the  Congress  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Washington  Charities  in 
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meeting  the  enormous  problem.  He  wanted  the  Black  bill  widened  in  scope  to  include  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  the  "States  and  counties  of  the  United  States." 
(27,  pp.  69-71) 

John  D.  Black,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard,  gave  test  imony  that  was  learned, 
cautious,  and  realistic.  More  than  any  other  witness,  perhaps,  he  took  into  account 
the  personal  equation  of  the  prospective  clients  of  the  program. 

He  consistently  regarded  the  proposal  as  an  emergency  expedient  to  handle 
current  unemployment  and  relief  problems.  Like  Professor  Murc'iison,  he  did  not  favor 
buying  land  for  the  urban  unemployed,  at  least  not  until  they  had  thoroughly  demonstra- 
ted a  lasting  desire  to  stay  out  in  the  country.  He  favored,  instead,  using  whatever 
facilities  were  available,  such  as  unused  land  and  uninhabited  houses  in  areas  adja«~<*nt 
to  cities,  rather  than  building  houses  and  buying  up  new  traits  of  land.  He  believed 
that  with  an  upturn  of  general  economic  conditions  many  of  the  persons  to  be  cared  for 
under  the  proposed  program  would  want  to  return  to  urban  jobs. 

We  must  not  forget  past  experiences  with  placing  people  on  the  land.  Of  the 
thousands  of  ex-soldiers  who  were  rehabilitated  on  farms  following  the  World  War, 
nearly  all  went  to  the  cities  as  soon  as  the  Veteran's  Bureau  ceased  subsidizing 
their  farming  activities.  The  colonies  in  northern  Wisconsin  that  were  so  widely 
advertised  in  1915  to  1922  were  half  deserted  in  the  period  from  1922  to  1929. 
The  vacated  holdings  may  be  taken  up  again  now,  but  the  new  occupants  will  leave, 
as  did  their  predecessors,  as  soon  as  industry  provides  jobs  in  cities  again. 
(27,    p.  18) 

Believing  that  the  future  was  going  to  bring  an  appreciable  measure  of  decentral- 
ization of  industry  and  population,  he  said 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  living 
near  to  and  working  in  cities,  dividing  their  efforts  between  cities  and  farms, 
and  probably  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  living  on  small  farms  near 
cities.      (27 ,    P-    7 ) 

Professor  Black  anticipated  an  unfavorable  reaction  of  farm  organizations  toward 
an  urban  back - 1 o- the  -  land  movement  which  might  dump  an  urban  relief  problem  on  rural 
areas  and  at  the  same  time  bring  an  increased  production  of  agricultural  staples  in 
which  there  was  already  a  market  surplus.  He  read  into  the  record  a  part  of  a  letter 
from  C.  E.  Ladd ,  Director  of  Extension  of  the  State  of  New  York,   as  follows: 

There  is  not  mucn  more  possibility  of  an  unemployed  man  making  a  living  in 
the  country  at  the  present  time  than  there  is  in  the  city.  If  a  large  number  of 
these  unemployed  are  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country,  it  transfers  the  burden 
of  feeding  them  and  caring  for  them  from  the  city  to  the  country.  If  this  is 
done  and  the  city  is  allowed  to  lose  its  responsibility  for  caring  for  the  unem- 
ployed, we  shall  have  a  very  great  reaction  from  the  county  boards  of  supervisors 
upon  whom  will    fall   tne  burden   of    feeding   these   people.      (27,    p-  13)- 

The  germ  of  Dr.  Black's  philosophy  on  the  subject  as  a  measure  for  unemployment 
relief  seems  expressed  in  the  following  testimony: 

The  most  promising  opportunities  for  really  helping  the  unemployed  lies  in 
further  expansion  of  the  city  garden  idea—  getting  unemployed  families  still 
larger   tracts   of    land    so   that    they  can  grow  still  more    food    .    .  . 

Proposals  to  build  houses  on  small  2  to  10  acre  holdings  near  cities  are  not 
likely  to  be   practicable    as   emergency  measures;    they   take   too  much  capital    .    .  . 

I  shall  have  to  say  that  any  sweeping  plans  for  setting  up  colonies  are 
impractical  at  this  time.  The  history  of  our  experience  with  colonies  is  that 
they  represent  heavy,  long-time  capital  investments,  usually  far  heavier  than 
their  promoters  have  anticipated,  with  the  result  that  most  of  them  have  gone 
into  bankruptcy,    social    if    not    financial.      (27,    p-  19) 
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The  House  Committee  on  Labor  reported  out  H.  R.  12097  because  it  was  thought  for 
reasons  of  economy  to  have  a  better  chance  of  passage  than  H.  R.  11055  or  [I.  R.  11056, 
the  second  of  which  called  for  a  direct  appropriation  of  $10,000,000,  while  the  first 
would  have  required  Federal  agencies  to  engage  in  activities  that  would  cost  money.  A 
resolution  by  Senator  McNary  (S.  J.  Res.  169)  was  substituted  for  it  when  it  reached 
the  floor.  Possibly  this  was  because  Senator  McNary's  known  friendship  for  agriculture 
was  hoped  to  overcome  the  objections  of  spokesmen  for  agricultural  interests.  Mot  much 
is  known  about  the  origins  of  the  McNary  resolution.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
on  June  3,  1932,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  There  were 
no  printed  hearings,  but  the  resolution  was  reported  out  on  June  10  and  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  record  vote  on  June  24.  It  was  similar  in  its  form  and  aims  to  H.  R. 
12097,  but  differed  in  that  it  made  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
principal  administrative  agency.15    The  Senate  resolution  was  debated  in  the  House  on 


15The  resolution  read  as  follows; 

Senate  Joint  Resolut ion  169  ,  to  provide  information  and  di rect ion  t o ind ividua 1 s  and  agencies 
concerned  with  relieving  unemployment  through  finding  opportunities  for  subsistence  in  rural 
areas  .    .  . 

Whereas  under  present  conditions  temporary  relief  for  some  of  the  unemployed  may  be  pro- 
vided by  aiding  them  to  obtain  a  subsistence  in  rural  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  indiscriminate  settlement  of  such  families  on  land  is  likely  to  subject  them  to 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  as  well  as  impose  burdens  and  hardships  on  rural  communities 
through  increasing  agricultural  surpluses,  and  necessitating  more  ample  provision  for  schools, 
roads,   health,   and  other  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  1  ike  Li hood  of  such  disappointments  and  hardships  may  be  minimized  by  information 
and  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,   cooperating  with  State  and   local  authorities:     Therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  ETC.,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
available  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Hoard,  the 
President's  Committee  on  the  Unemployed,  and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
in  providing  information  to  the  several  States,  municipalities,  and  other  political  subdivisions 
of  the  States,  and  to  individuals  as  to  suitable  opportunities  and  methods  of  aiding  the  unem- 
ployed to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  rural  communities,  and  in  coordinating  activities  of  State  and 
local  agencies  working  to  that  end. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  carrying  out  the  objects  of  this  resolution  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  such  assistance  as  mey  be  supplied  by  other  Federal  and  State  departments  and 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  State  organizations  repre- 
senting rural  and  urban  interests  through  which  organizations  the  Secretary  may  effectively  work 
in  coordinating  the  activities  of  urban  agencies  for  unemployment  relief  with  those  of  rural  agen- 
cies in  position   to  supply  necessary  information  and  direction  for  settlement  of   the  unemployed. 

The  Secretary  shall  encourage  urban  relief  organizations  directly  or  through  the  aforesaid 
State  organizations  to  make  careful  selection  of  those  families  whose  experience  and  resources, 
as  supplemented  by  such  relief  funds  as  may  be  available,  fit  them  for  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  country. 

The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  directly  or  through  State  and  local  agencies  the  available 
opportunities  in  rural  areas  for  obtaining  land  and  buildings  suitable  for  occupancy  by  unemployed 
families,   and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  such  land  and  buildings  may  be  obtained. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  aforementioned  State 
and  local  agencies  in  formulating  plans  for  placing  unemployed  on  the  land;  and  in  making  avail- 
able the  technical  and  extension  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the  selection  of  food  crops  and  livestock  for 
family  use  and  for  determining   suitable    facilities,   methods,    and  practice's.. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  may  cooperate  with  him  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed— 

(1)  To  carry  out  this  resolution,  as  an  emergency  measure,  with  a  view  to  placing  unem- 
ployed persons  in  rural  areas  for  obtaining  a  livelihood,  but  in  such  manner  as  will  avoid  so 
far  as  practicable  expanding  agricultural  production. 

(2)  To  discourage  the  transference  of  financial  burdens  in  respect  of  unemployment  relief 
from  urban  communities  to  rural  communities. 

(3)  To  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  exploitation  of  the  countryward  movement.  (26,  June 
24,  1932.  p.  13,839) 
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July  14,  1932,  when  the  session  was  reaching  a  close,  and  debate  on  the  measure  was 
limited  to  an  hour. 

The  arguments  set  forth  in  favor  of  the  measure  laid  great  stress  on  the  suffer- 
ing in  the  cities  and  the  belief  that  this  suffering  could  be  alleviated  by  moving  many 
of  the  unemployed  to  rural  areas  where  they  could  raise  their  own  food.  Representative 
Blade  of  New  York  argued  as  follows: 

I  have  seen  the  bread  lines  in  New  York  City.  I  have  seen  honest  Americans 
in  that  line  waiting  hours  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  ...  I  have  seen 
many  uninhabited  farms  on  my  way  here  from  New  York,  and  it  was  only  logical,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  that  these  people  should  be  taken  off  the  bread  lines  and  put  on 
these    farms,    where   they  could  have    something   to  do  and   get    something   to   eat  . 

The  people  are  going  back  to  the  farms.  In  times  of  distress  people  go  back 
to  the  land.  They  are  going  back,  without  any  idea  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
when   they  do  get  back,  and  we  want    to  have   some   systematic  plan  of  migration  .    .  . 

Mayor  Walker  and  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Taylor,  are  doing  what  they 
can  for  humanitarian  reasons.  They  are  buying  transportation  for  these  people 
out  of  New  York  City.  It  is  far  better  that  they  leave  our  bread  line  and  go 
back  to  the  land,  where  they  will  find  shelter  and  find  something  to  eat. 
(26.  June  24 .  1932.  p.  15.384) 

Representative  Stafford  of  Wisconsin  tried  to  put  the  argument  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical humani tariani sm: 


Walking  down  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  one  Sunday  morning  on  my  way  to 
church,  about  two  months  ago,  a  man  and  woman  came  to  me  with  two  little  children 
begging   for  alms. 

Could  I  refuse  them?  Who  could?  He  was  there.  He  had  come  to  seek  work  in 
that  large  industrial  center.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  work.  The  automobile 
industry  was  flat.  If  we  could  .  .  .  give  them  a  piece  of  land  and  the  means  of 
production,  we  could  cure  to  that  extent  the  poverty  question  that  is  threatening 
our  industrial  centers,  and  will  continue  to  threaten  them  until  we  give  some 
means   of    relief.      (26.   June  24.    1932,   pp.    15  .  384  - 1 5 . 3 85 ) 

Some  of  the  sentiment  favorable  to  the  measure    was   based  not  only  upon  a  desire 
to  relieve  the  unemployed  and  indigent    of    the  cities,   but  also,   in  part  at  least,  upon 
a  faith    in    the  goodness  of  rural    life   and  a  wish  to  reverse    the    trend    toward  indus- 
trialization.    This  was  particularly    evident    in  the  statements  of  Representative  Gree 
of  Florida,   who  in  the  course  of  his  arguments,   declared  that: 

The  vast  populations  must  depart  from  the  congested  industrial  centers  and 
cities  and  once  again  become  self-sustaining  on  our  vast  and  fertile  farm, 
pasture,  and  prairie  lands.  Herein  lies  the  real  hope  for  the  bright  destiny  of 
America  .... 

And  I  predict  that  some  ten  years  from  now  instead  of  your  congested  indus- 
trial centers  you  will  find  the  most  choice  of  our  American  people  going  along  on 
the  farms  of  our  Nation,  in  a  happy  condition,  there  enjoying  their  freedom  and 
independence.  By  the  sweat  of  their  honest  brows,  laboring  beneath  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  they  will  still  be  wringing  their  living  from  the  breast  of 
Mother  Earth.  These  people  will  then  be  hope  and  inspiration  of  America  as  they 
were   some  40  or  SO  years  ago.      (16,  June  24,   1932,   p.  15,386) 

Representative  Lankford  of  Virginia,  who  had  already  given  evidence  of  consid- 
erable sympathy  for  the  purposes  of  the  Black  bills  during  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor,  thought  that  there  were  two  ways  to  relieve  urban  unemployment.  One  was  to 
shorten  hours;  the  other  to  move  some  of  the  industrial  workers  back  to  the  farm.  Con- 
cerning the  latter  he  declared,   during  the  debate  on  the  McNary  resolution; 
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...  I  was  in  Germany  last  summer  and  I  saw  thousands  of  these  little  farms  of 
an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a  half  or  5  acres,  with  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  or  five 
children  living  off  of  these  farms.  Of  course,  the£  say  t.liis  is  peasant  farming, 
and  it  is;  but  which  is  better— to  let  men  go  back  on  small  farms  where  they  can 
at  least  raise  a  part  of  their  living,  or  let  them  remain  in  the  cities  starving 
or  subject  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the  people  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.      (26.   June  24,    1932,   p.   15 ,389) 

Representative    LaGuardia  of  New  York  was ' opposed  to  the  measure  because  he 
believed  that,  carrying  no  appropriation,   it  would  be  futile  or  worse. 


Without  tan  appropriation  to  take  care  of  these  people  on  the  farms,  it  is 
worthless.  Let  us  assume  there  is  available  land,  and  these  people,  who  are 
inexperienced  as  ;far  as  farming  is  concerned,  are  taken  from  the  city  and  trans- 
planted to  the  farm.  They  must  be  equipped  with  farm  implements;  they  must  be 
provided  with  transportation;  they  must  be  equipped  with  livestock;  they  must 
have  horses  or  an  auto,  and  therefore  feed  or  gas;  they  must  be  equipped  with 
seed,   with  fertilizer,  with  food  and  clothing  during  the  winter  season  .    ,    ,  , 

Now,  as  an  experiment,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  bilj,  I 
doubt  that  it  will  work  out.  It  has  been  ^ried  many  times  before  and  has  always 
ended  in  failure  or  cruel  exploitation.  I  know  that  the  people  back  of  this  plan 
are  absolutely  sincere.  I  also  know  that  every  day  we  ore  confronted  here  with 
the  problem  of  surplus  farm  products  created  by  lack  of  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people.  It  would  seem  to  me  we  should  strive  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  and  not  increase  farm  production.  This  bill  is  not  the  solution—  a  cow,  a 
chicken,  a  sack  of  flour,  a  bit' of  charity  and  perhaps  an  exploiting  landlord. 
We  must  face  the  situation.  We  must  come  down  to  the  6-  or  7-hour  day.  We  must 
come  down  to  the  5-day  week.  We  must  provide  economic  security  by  providing  a 
national  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  -  Those  are  the  things  that  will  solve 
the  problem.     (26,  June  24,  1932,  p.  15,385) 


Representative  LaGuardia' s  concern  for  the  farm  surplus  was  one  of  the  consider- 
ations most  upon  the  mind  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  who  came  from  commercial 
farming  areas-  Another  matter  that  seems  to  have  had  weight  with  them  was  a  fear  that 
the  measure,  if  enacted,  would  result  in  the  dumping  of  a  heavy  relief  burden  upon  the 
agricultural  countryside.  Beyond  this,  there  was  the  objection,  sometimes  rather 
scornfully  stated,  that  city  folk  without  capital  and  inexperienced  in  farming  would  be 
hopelessly  inadequate  at  farming  at  a  time  when  long-established  farmers  were  in  tragic 
d  if f  iculty . 

Representative  Griswold  of  Indiana  first  expressed  some  of  these  arguments  in 
the  following  terms: 

In  this  bill  there  is  no  provision  made  to  take  back  anybody  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  farm.  You  can  take  a  soda  jerker  or  a  machinist  or  anybody 
else  back  there  and  you  can  take  him  there  and  try  to  make  him  make  a  living  in 
a  manner   about  which  he  knows  nothing   .    .  . 

These  farmers  now  on  the  farms  are  all  destitute,  they  cannot  pay  their 
taxes  or  mortgages,  and  their  farms  are  being  foreclosed.  With  these  people  on 
the  farms  unable  to  make  a  living,  how  do  you  expect  these  unemployed  people  to 
do  it?  The  idea  is  to  take' then  out  there  and  load  them  onto  an  already  desti- 
tute  agricultural  community.    .:.  ;.      (26,  June  24,   1932,   p.  15,384) 

Representative  Schafer  of  Wisconsin  took  to  task  his  Milwaukee  colleague 
(Representative  Stafford)  as  follows: 

Oh  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  made  his  wonderful  speech  about  the  city  unem- 
ployed milking  the  cow  on  the  farm  and  raising  crops  if  this  bill  passes.  He  well 
knows  that  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  crops  for  this  year  have  already  been 
planted  and  many  of  them  have  been  harvested.  Where  are  you  going  to  plant  the 
seed   this    year?     Out    in  the   snow  banks,    where   the   snow   in   some    parts   of  the 
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country  is  5  and  10  feet  deep?  Are  you  going  to  take  these  poor,  unemployed  city 
people,  with  their  little  children,  and  put  them  out  on  the  farms  where  it  is 
sometimes  22  degrees  below  zero  and  where  the  snow  is  as  high  as  10  feet  deep, 
and  then  say  that  you  are  saving  them  .  .  .  and  that  they  can  milk  the  good  old 
cow  that  some  one  is  to  give  them?  If  a  neighbor  gives  them  a  cow  .  .  .  what  are 
they  going  to  feed  it?  Snow  from  some  of  the  snow  banks  5  or  6  or  10  feet 
deep?  ....  this  bill  .  .  .  does  not  even  provide  for  the  cow,  chickens,  seeds, 
and  so  forth,  which  the  proponents  promise  to  those  in  the  cities  who  are  in  the 
bre  ad  lines. 

If  the  proposition  .  .  .  then  let  us  have  the  intestinal  stamina  now  to  make 
appropriations  so  that  when  they  get  on  the  farms  the  men,  women,  and  children 
will  not    suffer  and   starve.      (26,  June  24,   1932.    p-  15.389) 

When,  after  an  hour's  such  debate,  it  was  time  for  a  vote,  a  motion  was  made  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee,  which  motion  quickly  carried,  and  Representative  Black's 
legislative  efforts  for  Federal  sponsorship  of  a  back- to- the  -  land  movement  were  thus 
killed.  There  was  no  further  congressional  action  in  the  matter  until  the  following 
year,  when  Senat or- Bankhead  became  the  sponsor  of  legislation  in  this  direction  that 
quickly  became  law. 

Several  significant  points  emerge  from  an  analysis  of  the  Congressional  Hearings 
and  Debates  held  in  1932. 

(1)  It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  supporters  of  back- to- the  -  land  or  subsistence- 
homesteads  programs  were  working  upon  the  assumption  that  there  would  not  be  a  full 
recovery  of  industrial  production  and  employment.  Rather  generally,  they  held  to  one 
or  another  aspect  of  the  idea  that  cities  and  industry  had  already  attracted  larger 
numbers  of  the  population  than  could  ever  be  absorbed  into  stable,  profitable,  and 
secure  employment,  and  that  agriculture  would  therefore  in  the  future  have  to  reabsorb 
and  support  a  greater  proportion  of  the  population. 

(2)  It  seems  clear  too  that  such  support  as  the  back- to- the  -  land  movement  was 
able  to  muster  was  mostly  inspired  primarily  on  the  basis  of  its  utility  as  a  relief 
measure  for  the  industrial  unemployed.  The  dtiving  impulse  was  to  find  an  immediate 
and  practical  way  to  feed  and  house  the  unemployed  and  the  destitute  of  the  cities. 
Basically,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  most  congressional  debaters  and  witnesses  was 
that  it  was  an  experiment  to  meet  a  crisis  rather  than  a  measure  of  considered  and 
fundamental  long-range  policy. 

(3)  It  is  evident  that  no  clear  ideas  emerged  during  the  hearings  as  to  what 
form  a  back-to-the- land  program  should  take,  provided  it  were  given  Federal  support  and 
sponsorship.  Some  supporters  obviously  had  in  mind  a  sort  of  complete  and  permanent 
return  to  the  farm,  whereas  others  were  thinking  in  terms  of  some  kind  of  subsistence 
agriculture  plus  part-time  or  seasonal  employment  for  a  small  cash  income  outside  of 
agr  icu lture . 

It  is  possible  that  the  opposition  of  agricultural  interests  drove  expressions 
of  opinion  further  from  overt  declaration  of  an  intent  to  resettle  urban  people  in  full- 
time  agriculture  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Possibly  this  was  the  reason 
for  the  constant  -repetition  of  the  statement  that  people  who  would  be  resettled  on 
farms  would  be  subsistence  farmers,  and  therefore  would  not  contribute  further  to  the 
already  bewildering  agricultural  surplus. 
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This  is  about  as  far  as  the  definition  ever  got,  and  the  problems  of  specific 
ends  and  means  that  were  to  become  so  difficult  were  never  defined,  or  even  raised  as 
issues.  The  question  of  whether  the  back -to- the - land  settlements  were  to  be  temporary 
or  permanent  was  never  made  clear.  About  the  only  person  who  developed  this  point  at 
all  in  the  congressional  hearings  or  debates  was  Prof.  John  D.  Black,  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  have  already  been  cited.  Otherwise  there  was  no  definition  and  no  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  issue  or  its  implications. 


The  conflicting  creeds  and  wandering  vagaries  that  from  the  first  had  been 
evident  behind  the  back-to-the- land  and  subs istence -homesteads  movement  were  thus  not 
clarified  in  the  Congress  during  1932;  and  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  hearings,  and  no 
debates  in  Congress,  in  1933,  before  passage  of  section  208  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act— the  legal  charter  of  the  subsistence -homesteads  program- all  of 
the  differing,  and  contradictory,  and  frequently  nebulous  ideas  of  partisans  of  the 
movement  were  passed  on,  unresolved  and  unclarified,  to  those'  who  were  finally 
encharged  with  administering  a  program. 


This  direct  inheritance  of  original  confusion  was  later  to  have  serious  effects 
upon  the  subsistence -homesteads  program  when  it  actually  got  under  way.  With  no 
previous  definition  of  what  policies  should  be,  as  well  as  with  no  exact  precedent  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  action,  the  burden  of  administrative  decision  was  bound  to  be  great. 
A  great  deal  depended  therefore,  upon  the  particular  set  of  persons  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  program,  and  much  depended  also  upon  the  kind  and  strength  of 
pressures  that  would  be  put  upon  those  administrators  to  fol low  this,  that,  or  the  other 
school  of  thought  concerning  what  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  subsistence-homesteads  pro 
gram  should  be.  So  long  as  there  was  no  congressional  definition,  the  way  was  left 
open  to  anything. 


As  it  turned  out,  this  was  a  crucial  matter,  first  because  the  democratic  ideals 
of  the  original  administrative  group  led  them  into  a  policy  of  allocating  projects  on  a 
basis  of  local  sponsorship  and  on-the-spot  policy  making  by  local  sponsors,  which 
invited  the  indulgence  of  diverse  interpretations  of  what  a  subsistence -homesteads 
program  should  be.  Second,  because  of  the  varying  philosophies  grouped  under  the  back- 
to-the-land  banner,  any  major  change  of  top-ranking  administrative  personnel  would  be 
bound  to  bring  swift  and  even  drastic  veerings  of  policy. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  previous  sharp  and  practicable  definition  of  ends  and  means 
would  probably  have  been  psychologically  impossible,  however  possible  in  terms  of 
abstract  logic.  A  rigid  policy  derived  out  of  the  conditions  of  near  desperation  of 
1932-1933  would  probably  have  turned  out  disastrously,  for  conditions  were  due  to 
change  very  considerably.  Moreover,  there  was  no  really  pertinent  experience  on  which 
a  rigid  policy  might  safely  be  based. 

No  one  had  ever  seen  a  guided,  rural  resettlement  in  this  country,  except  for  a 
few  small  and  isolated  experiments  such  as  those  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
Lessons  that  might  have  been  derived  from  these  had  very  limited  application,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  very  many  people  were  willing  to  accept  these  experiments,  when  it 
came  down  to  cases,   as  models  for  a  large-scale  program. 
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A  t r ial -and -er ror  technique  was  therefore  inevitable.  But  the  experimental 
method  was  bound  to  be  circumscribed,  and  upon  occasion  hamstrung,  by  established 
administrative  law  and  procedures  that  had  not  been  devised  to  serve  social  enterprises 
of  this  sort,  yet  which  had  to  be  observed  and  respected  by  any  governmental  agency. 
There  were  also  bound  to  be  a  variety  of  pressures  at  work  that  would  both  restrain  and 
constrain  any  program  worked  out  on  an  experimental  basis. 

Che  of  the  principal  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  experience  with  subsistence 
homesteads  that  followed  is  that  purely  abstract  concepts  of  social  arrangements  do 
not  always  turn  out  in  practice  to  follow  precisely  the  pattern  of  the  abstraction. 
These  homesteads  projects,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  frequently  become  very  different 
from  what  many  or  most  people  originally  imagined  they  would  be.  General  conditions 
have  not  remained  the  same.  A  boom  developed  where  before  there  was  depression.  What 
started  out  largely  as-  relief  measures  have  in  many  cases  become  housing  projects. 
People  who,  when  they  are  hungry,  believe  they  will  forever  be  happy  on  just  a  crust  of 
bread,  may  decide  they  want  butter  and  jam  too  as  soon  as  they  feel  sure  of  the  crust. 
This  may  seem  obvious  enough  today,  but  it  was  evident  to  very  few  people  back  in  1932 
and  1933.  Homesteaders  who  once  were  glad  to  earn  $75  a  month  may  now  be  making  $150 
and  hoping  for  $200,  and  who  should  deny  that  ambition?  Getting  ahead  is  part  of  the 
American  way.  But  what  was  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  first  condition  may  for 
that  very  reason  end  up  on lv  as  a  source  of  complaint  when  financial  betterment  comes. 

The  hard  fact  and  specific  reality  encountered  in  the  ,appl icat ion  of  merely 
abstract  and  generalized  ideas  has  had  a  transforming  effect  so  great  that  it  is  fre- 
quently hard  to  believe,  looking  at  a  project  today,  what  wholly  different  purposes  and 
concepts  inspired  its  founding. 

Above  all,  these  homesteads  projects,  many  of  them  fondly  conceived  originally  as 
havens  for  imagined  persons,  have  been  peopled  with  very  real  individuals,  with  their 
own  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  who  can  be  as  susceptible  as  anyone  to  a  wish  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  who  get  tired  from  a  long  day's  work,  and  can  be  cross  on 
Saturday  morning  when  the  children  don't  wash  the  dishes  or  forget  to  bring  in  the  wood. 
They  are  people,  real  people,  to  whom  the  Monday -morning  washing  and  the  Saturday -night 
pay  envelope  are  crucial  realities.  Some  of  them  seldom  miss  a  midweek  prayer  meeting; 
others  feel  a  lack  if  they  do  not  have  a  glass  of  beer  when  they  go  out  for  an  evening 
of  pinochle  or  Chinese  checkers.  Some  like  pie  for  breakfast,  and  others  are  lost 
without  grits. 

The  projects,  conceived  abstractly,  when  they  became  real,  had  to  be  set  down  on 
a  human  base,  a  base  of  living,  loving,  struggling,  hoping,  and  eating  and  working  and 
sleeping,  highly  individual  people  -not  people  from  census  statistics  nor  from  a 
sculptured  frieze,  nor  even  cut  out  of  a  nostalgic  discourse  on  happy  community  life. 
To  a  limited  extent,  they  might  adapt  themselves  to  an  idea.  But  the  idea  was  also 
destined  to  adapt  itself  to  them,  to  their  individual  personalities,  and  to  their  cul- 
ture as  a  group.  And  in  the  end  it  was  these  elements,  as  much  or  even  more  than  the 
original  concept  of  what  they  should  be,  that  was  to  make  the  projects  what  they  later 
became . 
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Chapter  5 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SUBSISTENCE -HOMESTEADS  PROGRAM 18 

The  subs  is tence -homes teads  program  as  we  know  it  today  got  under  way  after  the 
new  Administration  took  office  in  1933.  On  the  opening  day  of  the  new  Congress,  Senator 
Eankhead  introduced  a  bill  (S.  69)  to  make  400  million  dollars  available  "to  provide 
for  the  redistribution  of  the  overbalance  of  population  in  industrial  centers  by  aiding 
in  the  purchase  of  subsistence  farms."  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  where  it  was  lost  in  the  whirlpool  of  new  legislation.  On 
April  17,  Senator  Bankhead  tried  again  with  Senate  bill  1503.  which  was  substantially 
the  same,  except  that  it  referred  to  "subsistence  homesteads"  instead  of  "subsistence 
farms,"  and  proposed  to  make  only  25  million  dollars  available  instead  of  400  'llion. 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  where  i l  met 
the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor. 

Following  this,  Senator  Bankhead  and  others  who  were  interested  in  the  idea 
managed  to  gain  the  active  support  of  the  Administration.  As  a  result,  a  subsistence 
homesteads  amendment  was  inserted  in  committee  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
bills  (S.  1712  and  K.  R.  5664,  later  K.  R.  5755)  which  had  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  on  May  17,  1933-  There  was  no  mention  of  subsistence  homesteads  in  the  hearings 
on  the  bills,  but  the  amendment  was  accepted  without  discussion  or  objection  in  either 
house.  In  the  final  draft  of  the  bill  as  it  was  approved  on  June  16,  1933,  the  pro- 
vision appeared  as  section  208  of  title  II.  Its  wording  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  earlier  Eankhead  Bills. 

SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS 

Sec.  208.  To  provide  for  aiding  in  the  redistribution  of  the  overbalance  of 
population  in  industrial  centers  $25,000,000  is  hereby  made  available  to  the 
President,  to  be  used  by  him  through  such  agencies  as  he  may  establish  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  make,  for  making  loans  for  and  otherwise  aiding  in  the 
purchase  of  subsistence  homesteads.  The  moneys  collected  as  repayment  of  said 
loans  shall  constitute  a  revolving  fund  to  be  administered  as  directed  by  the 
President   for   the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Although  this  legislation  amounted  to  something  like  a  blank  check  insofar  as  it 
made  no  specification  of  methods  or  precise  aims,  its  character  was  clear  enough  at 
least  to  represent  a  distinct  evolution  since  the  days  of  the  original  Black  bills. 
The  central  idea  was  no  longer  merely  to  take  the  hungry  out  of  the  bread  lines  and  get 
them  to  raise  their  own  food.  It  gave  explicit  expression  to  the  philosophy  that  there 
was  an  "overbalance  of  population  in  industrial  centers"  and  made  this,  rather  than 
destitution  or  unemployment  the  basis  or  justification  for  action.  Here  was  legisla- 
tive recognition  of  the  familiar  idea  that  industrial  centers  contained  larger 
populations  than  they  could  be  expected  to  support,  and  that  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
surplus  should  be  shifted  back  to  the  land.  Implicit  in  the  background  of  the  act, 
of  course,  was  the  intent  that  unemployed  or  impoverished  persons,  or  persons  with  only 
a  small  income,  should  be  the  beneficiaries.  But  this  was  not  explicitly  stated. 
"Subsistence  homesteads "  were  specified,  but  the  term  was  not  defined,  and  just  what  a 
subsistence  homestead  may  be  is  a  question  upon  which  there  are  still,  after  8  years, 
many  unanswered  questions. 


16By  Paul  H.  Johnstone,  Senior  Agricultural  Historian  and  Dorothy  C.  Goodwin,  Junior 
Social  Scientist,  Bureau. of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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The  relationship  of  section  208  to  the  rest  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  (48,  Stat.  195)  should  he  made  clear.  Title  II,  of  which  section  208  was  a  part, 
was  called  Public  Works  and  Construction  Projects.  Under  it  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  (later  called  the  P.  W.  A.)  was  established  and 
3.3  billion  dollars  was  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  title.  The 
25  million  dollars  earmarked  for  section  208  was  a  part  of  this  sum.  In  only  one  other 
respect  was  section  208  related  to  the  rest  of  title  II.  The  regulations  regarding 
wage  scales  and  working  hours,  laid  down  for  the  use  of  relief  labor  on  public  works, 
were  later  made  applicable  to  the  use  of  relief  labor  in  the  construction  of  the 
subsistence-homesteads  projects.  The  use  of  relief  labor  was  to  increase  materially 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  these  projects. 

On  June  21,  1933,  by  Executive  Order  No.  6209,  the  President  designated  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  208  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  There  appears  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  some  sort  of 
agreement  or  assumption  that  M.  L.  Wilson,  who  at  the  time  was  serving  as  chief  of  the 
Wheat  Section  in  the  Production  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
would  be  named  to  head  the  administration  of  the  subs i s tence -homes teads  program. 
Approached  on  the  subject  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  was  induced  on 
August  1,  to  write  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  outlining  his  views 
on  a  possible  program.  This  outline  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts that  may  be  drawn  between  it  and,  on  one  hand,  earlier  ideas  of  what  a  program 
should  be,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  program  that  he  developed  when  he  actually  got  the 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  established  and  under  way.  The  substance  of  it,  in 
part,  was  as  follows; 

A.  [Generalized  principles  for  a  program-] 

(1)  The  Subsistence  Homestead  Section  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  carries 
three  implications. 

(a)  Giving   immediate  employment  as   in  public  works. 

(b)  Laying    the    foundations   for  a    new    type  of    homes    and    security  for 
wage  earners.    .    .  . 

(c)  Laying  the  basis   for  the  shifting  of   some  population  groups    to  give 
better   adjustment   to  .    .    .    economic  situations. 

(2)  The  whole  project  should  be  regarded  as  somewhat  experimental  and  as 
foundation   laying   .    .  . 

(3)  The  proposal  should  be  carefully  studied  but  action  should  take  place  as 
rapidly  as    is   consistent  with  careful   investigation  and  planning   .    .  . 

(4)  The  projects  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  .  .  . 
that  they  may  .  .  .  focus  public  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
decentralization  in  industry  and  the  development  of  a  new  pattern  of 
life,  carrying  with  it  greater  security,  opportunity  for  constructive 
use   of    leisure    time    .    .  . 

(5)  The  project  should  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  temporary 
problem  of   unemployment    relief    .    .  . 

(6)  If  possible,  projects  should  be  located  where  there  is  opportunity  of 
part-time   industrial  employment. 

B.  The  large  project  might  well  be  divided  into  four  divisions: 

(1)     Temporary  assistance    to   the  subsistence   garden  movement. 

(a)     This   contemplates  cooperation  with  the  present   relief  agencies    .  .  . 
this     section    will     have    something     to    contribute   to    the  temporary 
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garden  movement  of  the  unemployed  ...  on  the  basis  of  such  garden 
activities  .  .  .  capable  families  can  be  selected  which  can  be 
moved  to  workingmen's  subsistence  allotments  ...  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  secure  ownership  or  long-time  leases  on  tracts  of  land 
which  may  be  permanently  set  up  as  workingmen's  gardens  ...  in 
such  a  way  that  working  people  may  live  in  their  present  city  home* 
but   have   permanent   garden  tracts  available   to  them  .    .  . 

(2)  Relocation  of  groups  of  workers  left  stranded  by  shifts  in  industry  and 
by  farmers  who  are  located  on  definitely  submarginal  agricultural 
land    .    .  . 

(3)  Industrial  workers  subsistence  homesteads.  This  should  be  the  central 
feature  of  the  project.  Definite  projects  should  be  selected  in  princi- 
pal industrial  cities  which  afford  opportunities  for  the  decentralization 
movement,  or  in  new  locations  into  which  decentralized  industry  will 
de v  e 1  op , 

The  size  of  the  allotments  should  vary  from  1  acre  as  a  minimum  to 
perhaps  5  to  10  acres  as  a  maximum.  The  home  should  be  comfortah'e  but 
not  extravagant. 

The  projects  .  .  .  should  be  located  only  where  there  is  strong  local 
suppor  t . 

.  .  .  the  land  upon  which  the  homesteads  are  located  should  be  held  by 
the  public  or  semipublic  corporation  and  leased  to  the  occupant.  There 
should  be  sufficient  flexibility  in  the  set-up  so  that  as  time  develops 
the  project  can  be  transferred  to  local  responsible  agencies  for  super- 
vision and  liquidation.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  process  would  be 
unduly  slowed  up  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  completely  organize  local 
responsibility  at   this  time. 

Some  10  to  15  million  dollars  should  be  set  aside  for  this  project  .  .  . 
It   should  be  organized  so  as  to  give   immediate  employment. 

(4)  Experiments  in  farm  colonies  may  well  be  conducted  .  .  .  near  cities 
where  there  is  a  market  outlet  assured  .  .  .  intensive  farming.  Such 
agricultural  colonies  should  be  carefully  organized  and  regarded  largely 
as  experimental  .  .  .  be  organized,  if  possible,  as  joint  State  and 
Federal  activities. 


This  project  is  breaking  virgin  soil.  It  probably  is,  by  laying  the  basis 
for  a  new  type  or  civilization  in  America.  It  needs  the  best  researcn  work 
available   .    .    .  ,other  Federal  and  State  agencies.    ,    .  . 

A  definite  policy  of  cooperation  and  understanding  as  it  relates  to  forma- 
tion of  policy  and  administration  should  be  set  up  with  State,  National  and 
local  agencies   .    .  . 

At  this  time  the  financial  structure  of  the  projects  should  be  somewhat 
flexible.     Inprinciple,    there   should  be   local   responsibility  in  all  projects   .  .  . 

Administration  should  be  divided   into  four  units. 

(1)  Temporary  unemployment   subs i st ence - f arming  projects. 

(2)  Projects  dealing    with    shifting  stranded   industrial   farming  population  to 
subsistence  homesteads. 

(3)  Projects  dealing  with  subsistence  homesteads    in  relation  to  decentralized 
industry  for   industrial  workers. 

(4)  Agricultural  colonies   .    .    . 17 

The  Division    of   Subsistence  Homesteads    was    organized  in    the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  August  23,   1933,  with  M.  L.  Wilson  as  Director.    He  began  his  duties  with  a 


17Memorandum  from  It.  L.  Wilson,  Chief,  Wheat  Section,  Production  Division,  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  toSecretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes,  August  1, 
1933.      |-lJnpubl  ished-, 
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secretary,  one  full-time  professional  assistant,  and  four  persons,  two  from  the  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  two  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  borrowed  for  part- 
time  help.  Correspondence  from  every  part  of  the  country  swamped  the  small  staff,  and 
gradually  a  somewhat  larger  organization  had  to  be  built  up.  A  small,  full-time  force 
was  gathered  together,  and  with  it  Wilson  faced  the  tremendous  task  of  defining  aims, 
deciding  policies,   and  establishing  methods  and  procedures. 

The  force  he  gathered  was  predominantly  farm-bred  and  agrarian  in  outlook-  a 
significant  fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  drive  to  establish  the  program 
had  originated  in  urban  and  industrial  centers,  and  that  the  most  outspoken  opposition 
had  come  from  spokesmen  for  agricultural  interests.  Among  the  initial  right-hand  men 
were  Carl  C.  Taylor,  a  rural  sociologist,  Bruce  Melvin,  also  a  sociologist,  Ernest 
Wiecking  and  W.  A.  Hartman,  both  agricultural  economists,  Clarence  Pickett  of  the 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,    an  Iowa  farm-bred  newspaperman. 

It  was  early  decided  that  aid  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  subsist- 
ence-homesteads communities  rather  than  on  an  individual  basis,  and  that  projects  for 
subsistence-homesteads  communities  should  be  allocated  only  when  there  was  strong  local 
sponsorship.  This  meant  essentially  that  they  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  volun- 
tary applications,   and  applications  came  in  by  the  truckload. 

In  the  first  3  months,  requests  for  projects  were  received  that  would  have  cost 
a  total  of  3  billion  dollars.  In  February  1934,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  announced 
that  projects  that  would  require  a  total  expenditure  of  4  billion  dollars  had  been  sub- 
mitted, and  Director  Wilson  stated  that  "a  preliminary  examination  indicates  that 
upwards  of  $750,000,000  in  proposals  have  genuine  merit  which  would  entitle  them  to 
further  study  and  consideration." 

The  fact  that  he  concluded  that  not  more  than  one -sixth  of  the  requests  for 
funds  merited  "further  study  and  consideration"  was  an  index  of  the  diversity  and  lack 
of  understanding  among  the  sponsors  of  these  proposals.  Nor  were  applications  for 
projects  the  only  source  of  the  suggestions  with  which  the  Division  was  bombarded. 
Leading  citizens  and  persons  who  were  publicly  unknown  wrote  or  came  in  person  to  pre- 
sent theories  of  what  should  be  done.  They  wrote  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen,  to  Director  Wilson, 
or  they  simply  addressed  their  letters  to  the  "Division  of  Subsistence."  The  small 
staff  was  kept  busy  answering  letters  and  holding  interviews,  but  at  the,  end  of  about 
30  days,  time  was  taken  out  for  a  quick  analysis  of  projects.  -The  examinations  showed 
enough  projects  of  merit  to  warrant  the  formulation  of  definite  plans  and  procedures  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  written  applications,  those  presented  in  person,  and  suggestions  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  25  million  dollars  which  the  law  had  provided,  ranged  from  applica- 
tion for  loans  or  grants  for  the  purchase  of  individual  farms  to  patented  schemes  for 
the  complete  decentralization  of  the  great  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Ch  icago.  Long  letters  and  yet  longer  viewpoints  presented  personally  offered  plans  for 
removing  great  masses  from  bread  lines  to  farms,  for  putting  the  unemployed  in  trailers 
that  they  might  travel  from  place  to  place  seeking  employment,  for  full-time  farming 
colonies  of  various  Utopian  types,  for  establishing  of  giant  community  gardens  outside 
city  limits  where  city  residents  might  work  while  continuing  to  live  in  urban  centers, 
for  building  decentralized  factories  and  communities  to  house  their  employees,   and  for 
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dozens  of  other  projects.  Real  estate  firms  wanted  to  borrow  money  to  finance  housing 
and  settlement  schemes  of  their  own.  Mill  and  factory  superintendents  applied  for 
projects  to  enlarge  their  company  towns,  andcomplete  cooperative  communities  of  various 
kinds  were  proposed. 

Out  of  the  tangle  of  conflicting  ideas,  half-baked  notions,  and  genuinely  solid 
suggestions,  Wilson  began  to  evolve  a  set  of  practical  principles  and  procedures  with 
which  to  begin  work.  He  had  the  advice  of  a  group  of  distinguished  individuals,  most 
of  whom  had  long  been  interested  in  or  connected  with  the  subsistence-homesteads  move- 
ment. 

These  men  had  formed  voluntarily  what  was  called  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Subsistence  Homesteads.  The  first  meeting  was  called  by  Henry  I.  Harriman,  then 
President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  September  26.  1933.  scarcely  a 
month  after  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  was  formed.  Among  those  present 
were  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead,  Chairman;  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  M.  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads;  Jlemarr  Macfadden,  the  publisher;  Hayden  13.  Harris, 
a  banker  and  member  of  theChicago  Unemployment  Relief  Committee;  W.  A.  Julian,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States;  Edward  O'Neal,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
L.  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange;  Louis  Brownlow,  public  administration 
expert;  John  D.  Black,  agricultural  economist;  p.  V.  Cardon,  Director  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  a  Vermont  engineer  and  businessman; 
Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  of  Catholic  University,  and  the  Catholic  National  Welfare  Conference; 
Bernard  G.  Waring,  of  Philadelphia;  George  Soule,  of  the  New  Republic;  Meyer  Jacobstein, 
arbiter  of  clothing- trade  disputes;  Philip  Weltner,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Georgia;   and  William  Green,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Little  except  discussion  was  accomplished  at  the  meeting,  but  there  was  so  much 
of  that  that  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  session  through  the  next  day.  As  a  result, 
a  15-point  platform  of  recommendations  was  drawn  up,  the  most  important  points  of  which 
were  as  follows; 

—That  with  due  regard  to  immediate  emergency  needs,  the  fund  be  used  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  demonstration  projects  which  will  point 
the  way  to  a  program  of  a  permanent  character.  In  this  connection  the  Committee 
emphasized  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  adjustments  required  .  .  .  and  the 
smallness  of  the  fund  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In  its  opinion 
the  establishment  of  experimental  projects  which  would  point  to  "the  way  out" 
is  vital. 

—That  these  demonstration  project*  be  located  with  reference  to  the  principal 
"problem  areas  ..." 

—That  projects  be  carried  on  with  a  maximum  of  local  initiative  and  responsibil- 
ity assisted  with  adequate  Federal  supervision  and  guidance  and  protection  for 
the  Federal    funds  advanced. 

-That  projects  be  organized  and  administered  through  local  nonprofit  or  limited 
dividend  corporations  to  which  Federal  funds  will  be  loaned  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions specified  by  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  the  latter  to  have 
the  privilege  of  selecting  one  or  more  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
local  corporation. 

-That  Federal  funds  should  be  loaned  at  a  rate  of  3  percent  and  amortized  over  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  years,  with  privilege  of  repayment  at  any  time  .  .  . 
Deferred  initial  repayments  were  suggested  in  cases  where  necessary,  but  such 
deferment   should  not  be   in  excess  of  2  years. 


—  Tha*  Federal  loans  for  the  purchase  of  production  equipment  and  machinery, 
including  livestock,  were  justified  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise    .    .  . 

—That    either     lease    or    sale   of    plots    to   individual   "homesteaders"  be  made, 
depending  on   the  nature  and  conditions  of  each  project. 

—That   adequate    local   agricultural   and  other   advice  and   guidance  be  assured  for 
the  "homesteaders."  (5) 

Under  the  stress  of  administrative  difficulties,  legal  interpretation  and  misin- 
terpretations, and  practical  experience  in  the  field,  these  policies  were  soon  modified 
in  many  respects,   and  in  some  phases  were  discarded. 

Something  like  a  tentative  basis  for  policy  had  been  established,  however,  and 
by  December  of  that  year  Director  Wilson  was  able  to  make  an  even  more  definite  state- 
ment than  the  one  drawn  up  in  September  by  the  Committee.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association  in  December,  1933,  he  first 
outlined  his  own  philosophy  of  the  program,  and  then  listed  four  categories  of  projects 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Division  to  develop. 

.  .  .  .  Personally,  I  dislike  the  word  "subsistence."  To  me  it  signifies  some- 
thing below  the  level  of  an  existence  and  certainly  something  quite  beneath  the 
standard  of  living  which  should  be  within  the  grasp  of  men  willing  to  give  honest 
labor   to  society  in  this   age  of  science. 

Associated  with  the  present  s ubs i s t enc e - home s t ead s  movement  is  the  idea  of 
the  gradual  decentralization  of  industry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  stated  to 
•ay  that  many  forces  which  operated  in  the  past  to  concentrate  industries  are  not 
operating   in  the   same  degree  at  present. 

.  .  .  It  is  generally  conceded  that  our  present  industrial  system  although  it 
has  given  an  ever  increasing  flow  of  goods  and  services,  has  nevertheless  de- 
creased step  by  step,    the  security  of  great  masses  of  working  people        .  . 

The  proponents  of  the  subsistence  homestead  movement  are  quite  generally 
agreed  that  there  are  some  psychological  and  philosophical  values  which  attach  to 
the  soil,  and  that  one  of  the  most  normal  manners  in  which  human  beings  express 
themselves  is  by  carrying  through  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  the  production  of  a 
garden.    .    .  . 

Subsistence  homestead  communities  can  be  a  sort  of  new  synthesis  of  present 
day  ideals  and  aspirations  for  community  life  .  .  .  The  yearning  now  among  wide 
classes  of  people  is  for  security,  for  wholesome  recreation,  for  constructive  use 
of   leisure   time.    .    .  . 

Section  208  of  the  Industrial  recovery  act  is  being  administered  largely  as 
a  national  economic  and  social  experiment  in  an  endeavor  to  test  out  the  prac- 
ticability and  adapt abi 1 i ty  o f  subs i s t ence  homesteads  under  a  number  of  conditions. 
Several  projects  will  be  developed  which  will  have  experimental  value  and  which 
will,  we  hope,  contribute  to  our  meager  knowledge  of  this  matter.  The  projects 
which  are  being  developed  at   the  present    time   fall    largely  in  four  categories. 

Firat.  Stranded  industrial  groups  such  as  the  200,000  coal  miners  who  will 
not  again  mine  coal.  In  certain  projects,  representative  members  of  stranded 
industrial  workers  will  be  moved  to  new  localities  and  settled  in  subsistence 
homestead  communities.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  give  these  homesteaders  oppor- 
tunities for  part-time  wage  employment  and  to  develop  the  rural-urban  village 
type  of  community  life. 

Second.  Industrial  decentralization  and  subsistence  homestead  communities. 
This  involves  moving  out  of  a  copulated  center  an  industry  and  surrounding  it  by 
subsistence  homesteads.  A  search  is  being  made  for  private  industries  willing  to 
cooperate   in  such  experiments. 

Third.  Workingmen's  garden  homes  at  the  periphery  of  present  centers  of 
employment  which  means  building  homes  on  plots  of  land  of  from  one  to  five  acres 
reasonably  convenient   to  existing  industry. 
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Fourth.  Stranded  Agricultural  Population.  Assisting  fatailies  who  are  now 
on  submarginal  land  to  shift  to  communities  on  the  better  land.  Such  projects  by 
way  of  illustration  would  assist  families  now  on  cutover  lands  which  should  go 
into  federal  forests  to  be  transplanted  to  the  edge  of  the  new  forest  area  and  to 
become  part-time   timber  workers.  (33) 

A  4-months'  experience  with  actual  administration  and  catch -as -catch -can  formu- 
lation of  policies  had  begun  to  reveal  the  lack  of  working  knowledge  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  problems  at  hand.  At  the  same  meeting  at  which  M.  L.  Wilson  made  this 
statement,  his  associate  in  the  Division,  Carl  C.  Taylor,  read  a  paper  on  Research 
Needed  as  Guidance  to  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Program,  in  which  16  questions  needing 
answers  were  listed,  followed  by  four  suggestions  of  major  types  of  research  that  he 
thought  would  be  necessary  if  answers  to  main  problems  were  to  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Division,  after  defining  its  policies,  had  been  to 
set  up  an  administrative  machinery  suitable  to  four  basic  administrative  needs.  In 
view  of  an  early  decision  not  to  extend  aid  to  individual  families,  but  to  use  the 
25-million-dollar  revolving  fund  for  the  establishment  of  experimental  communities,  the 
first  of  these  basic  needs  was  for  an  adnini strati ve  vehicle  that  could  perform  freely 
such  functions  as  acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing  of  title  to  land,  buildings,  and 
personal  property  on  a  community  basis,  entering  into  contracts,  and  bringing  suit  to 
enforce  contracts.  The  second  need  was  for  a  set-up  that  could  be  effectively  decen- 
tralized, in  order  both  to  prorate  efficiency  and  to  stimulate  local  responsibility  for 
and  local  participation  in  the  development  of  the  projects.  A  third  need,  related  to 
the  second,  was  for  a  set-up  that  would  divorce  the  projects  from  too  paternalistic  a 
hand  of  governmental  control.  It  was  thought  that  the  best  arrangement  would  be  an 
agency  which,  although  accountable  to  the  Government,  could  formulate  local  policies  on 
a  local  basis.  A  fourth  need  was  for  a  vehicle  that  could  cut  through  governmental  red 
tape. 

The  answer  seemed  to  be  a  Governmen t -owned  corporation.  To  facilitate  decentral- 
ization, it  was  decided  to  organize  a  separate  corporation  for  each  project,  and  have 
the  stock  of  each  of  these  local  corporations  held  by  the  parent  corporation.  On 
December  2,  1933,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation  under  the  laws  of  Delaware.  All  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  was  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Secretary. 
The  officers  were  officials  in  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads. 

The  first  11  subsidiary  corporations  (1  for  each  project)  were  ordered  formed  on 
Dec.  12,  1933,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  parent  corporation.  By 
Mar.  17,  1934,  30  such  corporations  had  been  organized,  27  of  which  were  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware.  Of  these,  21  were  garden -home  projects,  2  were  full-time 
farming  projects,   5  were  for  stranded  miners,   and  2  were  a  combination  of  types. 

The  legal  relationship  between  the  subsidiary  corporations  and  the  parent  organ- 
ization has  been  described  as  follows: 

.  .  .  Each  subsidiary  corporation  was  to  be  authoriied  in  its  charter  to  issue 
$1,000  of  common  stock,  all  of  it  to  be  subscribed  for  by  Federal  Subsistence 
Homesteads  Corporation.  The  directors  of  each  subsidiary  were  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion valuing  the  planning,  'esearch,  organizational  and  other  services  performed 
for  it  by  the  parent  of  "at  least  $1,000."  and  issuing  all  of  its  stock  to  the 
parent  in  payment  for  such  services.  Through  stock  ownership  the  parent  would  be 
empowered  to  select  the  directors  of  each  subsidiary  and  thus  to  control  the 
fundamental  policies  to  be  pursued.  A  loan  contract  was  to  be  executed  between 
the  parent   and  each  subsidiary   for   the  amount   of    the  allocation   for   the  project, 
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the  contract  to  recite  that  the  borrower  would  expend  advances  under  the  contract 
for  establishment  of  the  project  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  itemizations 
summarized  in  the  "Project  Book"  prepared  in  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Home- 
steads. The  parent  corporation  was  thus  to  serve  as  a  convenient  device  for 
integrating  the  activities  of  the  subsidiary  corporations,  and  would  provide  a 
continuing  entity  for  owning  and  voting  the  stock  of  the  subsidiaries.  The  actual 
operating  vehicle  for  each  project  was  to  be  the  subsidiary  corporation  formed 
for  that  project.  That  corporation  was  totake  title  to  the  land  acquired,  retain 
attorneys  for  preparation  of  title  papers,  contract  for  the  construction  of 
homesteads,  select  the  homesteaders  and  execute  contracts  with  them  to  cover  the 
sale  of  the  homestead  tracts,  and  operate  and  supervise  the  communities  to  be 
established.  The  original  directors  of  these  corporations  were  to  be  local 
citizens,  with  representation  for  significant  groups  in  the  community;  state 
universities  and  experiment  stations,  county  agents,  labor  and  business  groups 
were  all  to  be  represented.  On  each  board  was  to  serve  at  least  one  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Division,  to  be  present  at  all  board  meetings  and  to  act  as 
liaison  officer  between  parent  and  subsidiary.  As  the  homesteaders  accumulated 
equities  in  their  homesteads,  their  representatives  could  be  elected  to  member- 
ship on  the  board.  The  loan  contracts  were  in  fact  to  provide  that  when  all 
homestead  purchase  contracts  had  been  performed  in  full,  the  stock  of  the  local 
corporation  was  to  be  issued  to  the  homesteaders  who  could  thereafter  continue  to 
operate  the  community  through  the  corporation,  incorporate  as  a  village  or  town, 
or  simply  divide  the  community  properties  among  themselves  through  transfer  of 
interests  and  live  each  independently  on  his  homestead.  Under  the  bylaws  of  each 
subsidiary,  any  director  could  be  removed  by  the  parent,  the  sole  stockholder,  at 
will,  with  or  without  cause.  A  uniform  classification  of  accounts  and  a  set  of 
instructions  as  to  basic  policies  and  procedures  in  the  making  of  purchases, 
award  of  contracts,  appointment  of  staff,  selection  of  homesteaders  and  the  like 
were  to  be  issued  to  all  boards.  Thus  organized,  the  local  corporations  would  be 
free  to  follow  ordinary  business  procedures  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  communities,  guided  by  the  project  plan  and  by  policies  to  be  formulated  from 
time  to  time   in  bulletins   issued  by  the  parent   to  all  or  particular  boards. 

As  indicated,  the  center  of  gravity  lay,  not  in  the  parent  corporation  but 
rather  in  the  subsidiaries.  The  parent  might  even  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  stock  of  the  local  corporations  held  directly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  favor  of  the  interposition  of  the  parent  corporation  was  the  possibility  that 
it  might  prove  necessary  in  some  instances  to  take  over  a  project  and  operate  it 
directly,  in  which  case  this  could  best  be  done  by  a  corporation  with  the  same 
rights,  powers  and  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  subsidiary,  and  that  the 
use  of  the  parent  followed  more  closely  the  prevailing  business  pattern.  The 
parent  corporation  was  organized,  therefore,  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  perform  its  functions.  While  it  had  a  full  staff  of  officers  and 
directors,  it  employed  no  personnel.  The  planning,  supervision  and  administra- 
tive work  done  in  Washington  is  performed  by  the  personnel  of  the  Division  of 
Subsistence  Homesteads,  employed  and  functioning  as  employees  of  an  administra- 
tive department  rather  than  of  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  is  itself  but  an 
arm  of  the  Division.      (15,   pp.  1,335-1.336) 

In  all  the  history  of  the  subs istence -homes teads  program  no  issue  is  more  crucial 
and  none  has  been  more  bitter  — than  that  centering  around  the  power  of  the  local 
corporations.  So  far  as  M.  L.  Wilson  was  concerned,  thei  r  s  trength  was  thecrucial  point 
in  his  scheme  for  organization  and  administration  of  the  program.  It  was  his  deep 
belief,  and  the  belief  of  most  of  the  men  on  his  staff,  that  projects  would  be  efficient 
and  sound  in  the  long  run  only  in  proportion  as  they  were  wanted,  planned,  and  managed, 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  great  cultural  diversity  of  the 
country  was  realized.  They  knew  that  no  one  in  Washington  could  possibly  know  enough 
about  the  various  local  conditions  in  3,000  counties  to  be  able  to  make  wise  decisions 
upon  policies  to  go  into  effect  under  all  of  the  different  local  circumstances.  There 
would  be  a  tendency  for  any  official,  however  honest  and  able,  to  think  in  terms  of  his 
own  knowledge  and  acquaintance,  and  this  was  bound  to  result  in  the  imposition  of  his 
ideas  and  value  judgments,  upon  people  who  might  have  different  ones. 

Community  planning  and  development  involved  men's  most  cherished  aspirations  and 
their  most  intimate  interests.  How  couldanyone  except  the  people  immediately  concerned, 
correctly  or  justly  make  decisions  regarding  these?  Perhaps  even  more  important,  in 
the  minds  of  some,   was  the  belief  that  very  much  power  over   the   local  projects  could 
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easily  become  a  tyrannical  power,  at  least  if  abused,  and  possibly  even  if  merely  mis- 
understood. For  people  living  in  such  homesteads  could  conceivably  become  pitifully 
dependent  upon  the  policies  governing  the  project,  and  this  would  mean  that  power  for 
happiness  or  tragedy  would  reside,  unrecognized,  in  the  everyday  decisions  of  some 
official  who  had  never  even  seen  the  people  he  was  helping  or  hurting. 

There  is  reason  to  question,  however,  that  the  issue  was  wholly  one-sided,  that 
local  policy  making  was  inevitably  wiser  and  more  just  than  policy  making  at  a  higher 
level,  or  even  that  local  control  could  be  as  democratically  effective  in  fact  as  it 
was  in  theory  so  long  as  ultimate  responsibility  was  Federal. 

A  great  deal  depended  upon  the  particular  set  of  local  individuals  who  were 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  board.  It  turned  out  that  the  men  who  gravitated  more  or  less 
naturally  into  such  positions  were  far  from  being  the  sort  of  persons  whom  the  program 
was  being  set  up  to  help.  They  were  usually  excellent  and  able  citizens,  frequently 
the  most  influential  and  responsible  citizens  of  the  town.  But  they  were  by  no  means 
always  of  a  kind  and  class  in  whom  those  who  would  be  homesteaders  necessarily  had  the 
most  faith.  And  however  high  their  integrity  and  intelligence,  they  were  likely  to  be 
personally  far  removed  from  the  circumstances  and  problems  of  the  homesteaders.  It  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  discern  the  extent  to  which  they  advocated  what  prospective 
homesteaders  wanted,  or  to  what  extent  they  advocated  what  they  thought  the  prospective 
homesteader  ought  to  want,  or  deserved.  Many  had  their  own  ideas—  frequently  very  good 
ideas-  of  what  the  subsistence  homesteads  program  should  be;  but  these  were  likely  to 
be  based  neither  on  the  law  that  had  been  enacted  nor  upon  the  program  announced! by .  the 
Division.  Then  there  was  a  ^frequent  tendency  for  various  pressures  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  selection  of  board  members.  This  was  not  necessarily  bad;  but  neither  did 
it  always  mean  that  the  selections  made  under  these  circumstances  would  best  represent 
the  future  interests  of  the  as -yet -unchosen  homesteaders. 

In  spite  of  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Division  to  make  the  local  boards  strong, 
the  Washington  representative  on  the  board  was  naturally  rather  powerful.  He  appointed 
the  other  board  members.  He  represented  the  Washington  office  wherein  resided  the - 
final  authority  to  accept  or  reject  plans.  Although  the  project  was  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  he  would  persuade  the  Division  to 
abandon  a  project  whose  plans,  as  favored  by  local  members  of  the  board,  he  did  not 
like. 

The  Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation  was  essentially  similar  to  other 
Government -owned  corporations  in  its  powers  and  limitations  so  there  is  no  need  to 
describe  these  in  detail  here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  chief  advantage  of 
the  corporate  form  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads 
Corporation  was  its  ability  to  cut  red  tape  and  to  adapt,  itself  readily  to  unusual 
kinds  of  governmental  activity.  Its  ability  to  cut  red  tape  lay  Fundamentally  in  its 
freedom  from  close  control  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  but  this  ability  soon 
began   to  be   taken  away. 

On  January  3,  1934,  an  Executive  Order  (No.  6549)  was  issued  which  set  forth 
that  "accounts  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  by  government  agencies,  including  cor- 
porations, created  after  March  3,  1933,  the  accounting  procedure  for  which  is  not 
otherwise  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  rendered  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  such 
manner,   to  such  extent,  and  at  such  times  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
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may  prescribe."  (15,  p.  1,344)  This  order  was  interpreted  to  include  both  the  Federal 
Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  this  order  would  have  serious  effects  upon  the 
furctioning  of  the  subsidiary  corporation.  Much  of  the  ability  of  the  corporation 
device  to  eliminate  time-consuming  and  elaborate  governmental  procedures  was  destroyed, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  supe r impos i tion  of  the  regulations  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  the  procedures  to  which  the  personnel  of  the  local  corporations  had  become 
accustomed  was  attended  by  endless  confusion.  Eu t  it  was  still  possible  to  use  the 
subsidiary  corporations  for  the  important  task  of  local  determination  of  local 
policies,  which  was  the  most  fundamental  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  established. 
In  addition,  there  was  partial  compensation  for  the  loss  of  quick  and  direct  action  in 
certain  economies  that  derived  from  central  buying  of  supplies. 

After  the  issuance  of  the  order,  there  was  a  considerable  period  of  debate  con- 
cerning its  exact  legal  implications  with  relation  to  the  subsidiary  corporations.  A 
long  correspondence  followed  between  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General.  The  exact  outcome  of  this 
correspondence  is  not  clear  in  all  respects.  The  legal  staff  of  the  Division  continued 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  question  but  that  the  local  corporations  could  continue  to 
function  with  full  authority,  insofar  as  decisions  of  policy  were  Concerned.  So  the 
Division  continued,  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  formation  of  such  corpor- 
ations and  the  encouragement  of  their  continued  exercise  of  policy-making  authority. 

At  that  time  it  became  evident  to  the  Division  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  bring  pressure  upon  it  to  abandon  the  original  decentralized  set-up. 
There  may  have  been  several  good  reasons  for  this.  It  may  be  that  the  necessarily 
devious  paths  of  administration  caused  by  the  continued  attempt  to  utilize  the  subsidi- 
ary corporations  in  the  face  of  the  order  of  January  3  were  trying  the  patience  of  the 
upper -ranking  officials  of  the  Department.  It  may  be  that  the  Solicitor'^  Office  of 
the  Department  was  fully  justified  in  believing  that  the  legal  opinions  prevailing 
in  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  end.  Or  it. 
may  have  been  that  there  was  a  clash  in  the  philosophies  represented,  the  one  prevailing 
in  the  Secretary's  office  being  that  federalized  administration  was  just  as  democratic 
and  more  efficient,  the  one  prevailing  in  the  Division  of  Subsistence.  Homesteads  being 
that  local  determination  of  policies  was  more  democratic  and  in  the  long  run  also  more 
efficient.  The  issue  was  drawn  therefore  between  theDivision  of  Subsistence  Homesteads 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  that  Division  was  Jocated, 
with  all  final  authority  residing  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

Accordingly,  toward  the  end  of  March  1934,  word  began  to  go  out  from  the  Division 
in  Washington  to  the  various  projects  where  local  corporations  had  been  established 
that  the  authority  previously  vested  in  these  corporations  could  not  long  be  continued. 
News  of  this  imminent  change  of  policy  trickled  out  to  the  projects  in  various  ways, 
sometimes  by  word  of  mouth,  sometimes  by  informal  letter,  and  ultimately  by  a  formal 
order  signed  by  the  Secretary  that  all  local  corporations  must  be  disbanded  and  that 
the  entire  administrative  procedure  would  from  then  on  be  federalized  and  centralized. 

Under  the  new  set-up  the  Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation  survived  as 
an  operating  arm  of  the  Division.  It  continued  to  serve  as  a  contracting  agency,  and 
land  was  still  acquired  in  its  name,  but  it  employed  no  personnel  independently  of  the 
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Division  and  was  subject  in  all  respects  to  governmental  procedures.  Its  officers  con- 
tinued to  be  the  officers  of  the  Division.  The  Division  itself  was  reorganized  into 
three  sections  in  order  to  handle  its  new  field  activities;  they  were  the  Planning 
Section,  the  Construction  Section,  and  the  Operations  Section.  The  last  became  the 
Community  Management  Section  when  the  work  had  progressed  so  far  that  there  were  com- 
munities to  be  managed. 

Tn  place  of  the  local  boards  of  directors  of  the  subsidiary  corporations,  many 
of  whose  members  had  been  among  the  original  enthusiasts  behind  the  program  and  all  of 
whose  members  had  given  time  and  energy  generously  and  without  compensation,  local 
boards  of  sponsors  and  advisors  were  established.  In  some  instances  the  personnel  of 
these  boards  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  earlier  boards  of  directors,  but  to  seme 
members  the  change  in  the  administrative  set-up  seemed  like  a  slap  in  the  face  from  an 
ungrateful  Government,  and  they  retired  with  their  interest  in  the  projects  considerably 
shaken. 

Since  decentralization  and  local  participation  had  been  from  the  first  the  key- 
stones of  M.  L.  Wilson's  administrative  philosophy,  the  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
organization  left  him  unable  to  compromise  with  the  new  situation.  He  resigned  as  of 
June  30,  1934,  and  entered  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Assistant  Secretary. 
Carl  C.  Taylor  and  others  of  the  original  official  group  also  resigned,  leaving  in 
charge  Charles  Pynchon,  who  had  been  appointed  business  manager  in  March. 

As  of  June  30,  1934,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  achievements  of  the 
Division  were  summarized  as  follows  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior : 

The  close  of  the  first  10  months  of  the  Division's  existence  finds  57  projects 
approved  and  allotted  their  portion  of  the  $25,000,000  fund.  Of  the  projects,  40 
have  been  publicly  announced.  An  additional  project,  designed  for  rural  rehabil- 
itation in  Northern  Wisconsin  has  been  transferred  to  other  government  agencies 
which  are   undertaking   this   type   of  work. 

Substantial    advances   have  been  made   to  27  projects.      As   of   June  30,    1934,  allot- 
ments  totaled   $16,533,970;    advances   and   authorizations,  $2,121,355.79. 

Land  has  been  purchased   for   25   projects.      House  construction  has  been   started  on 
9  projects,    and   preliminary  work   is  well   under  way   on  numerous  others. 

As  an  important  corollary  to  its  main  function,  the  program  of  the  Division,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  giving  employment  outside  of  the  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  to  1,851  persons,  whose  wages  for  work  performed  in  June, 
1934,    totaled  $106,010.93.      (29,   1934,   PP .  341-342) 

In  the  same  report,  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Division,  as  they  stood  at  the 
time  of  Wilson's   resignation  were  listed  as  follows; 

(1)  To  assist  in  the  decentralization  of  the  overbalance  of  population  of 
crowded    industrial  cities. 

(2)  To  encourage  this  decentralization  demonstrating  that  part-time  wage  work 
may  be   profitably  combined  with  part-time  work  on  small   farms  and  gardens. 

(3)  To  test  whether  through  this  means  stranded  industrial  groups  can  be  rehabil- 
itated without  being  transplanted  to  new  areas,  and,  to  this  end,  to  induce 
industry  to  come  to  potential  employees  ready  and  anxious  to  work,  rather 
than  to  move   the  people   to  the  industry. 


(4) 


In  a  more  limited  way,  and  in  special  arens,  to  conduct  demonstrations  o. 
rural  rehabilitation,  thereby  attracting  the  inhabitants  of  urban  areas  back 
to   the  land. 
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(5)  In  all  cases  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  homesteaders  affected, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  a  livelihood  which  allies  pay-roll  employment  and 
subsistence  farming  and  gardening  will  make  for  economic  stability,  not  only 
of    the   individual  but   of    the  nation. 

(6)  To  act  as  experimenter  and  demonstrator,  so  that  States,  municipalities,  and 
private  enterprise  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake  subsistence  homestead  pro- 
grams of  their  own  and  in  their  undertakings  be  able  to  follow  a  path 
thoroughly  tested  and  proven  by  this  Federal  Division. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  principal  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Sub- 
sistence homesteads  is  to  assist  families  who  are  on  an  economic  level  above 
that   of   the   sheer   relief  group.      (29,   1934,   PP-  345-346) 

The  program  that  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  had  laid  out  for  itself 
during  its  first  fiscal  year  was  so  ambitious  that  only  few  new  projects  were  added  to 
the  list  during  the  second  year.  Construction  was  completed,  or  nearly  completed,  on 
about  11  projects  during  this  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  construction  work 
was  under  way  on  22  others.  During  the  fall  of  1934  two  sets  of  projects  were  taken 
off  the  Division's  hands.  It  was  decided  that  the  special  problems  attendant  upon  sub- 
sistence-homesteads program^  for  Indians  and  for  the  Virgin  Islands  necessitated  special 
administrations.  On  Sept.  26,  1934,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  set  up  the  Indian 
Subsistence  Homesteads  Authority  and  on  November  26,  the  Virgin  Islands  Homestead 
Author i  ty . 

Unanticipated  difficulties  continued  to  plague  the  efforts  of  the  Division  to 
place  the  projects  on  a  sound,  continuing  foundation.  Finding  economic  bases  for  the 
subsi stence -homesteads  projects  that  were  designed  to  rescue  stranded  populations  or  to 
aid  industrial  decentralization  was  a  problem  to  discourage  the  sanguine  and  to  tax  the 
ingenious.  The  first  faith  that  private  industries  could  be  induced  to  establish 
factories  in  or  near  these  projects  was  quickly  disappointed.  The  factories  failed  to 
materialize.  There  was  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  cooperative  industries  as  an 
alternative,  and  this  device  was  widely  relied  upon  eventually.  Eu t  difficulties 
cropped  up  from  the  beginning  not  the  least  being  the  inexperience  of  many  homestead 
groups  in  a  kind  of  enterprise  that  seldom  has  proved  successful  except  when  it  was 
gradually  and  slowly  developed. 

One  simple  and  obvious  solution  seemed  to  be  Government -owned  factories.  But 
the  first  proposals  in  this  direction  met  with  determined  opposition.  In  October  1933, 
the  PWA  allotted  $525,000  to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  at 
Reedsville,  W.  Va .  ,  to  manufacture  post-office  equipment  and  so  provide  work  for  the 
stranded  miners  on  the  Arthurdale  project.  The  site  had  been  bought  and  the  plans  for 
the  building  drawn  when~~the~~fnatter  was  brought  up  in  the  Congress,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropriations  bill   for  1934-35. 

The  argument  hinged  upon  the  anticipated  damage  to  private  business  that  would 
come  from  such  a  venture  by  the  Government.  In  the  House,  Representative  Cooper  of 
Ohio  described  the  Government  as  "embarking  in  a  business  in  direct  competition  with 
private  industry,  and  those  people  who  are  responsible  for  that  private  industry  will 
have  to  go  down  in  their  pockets  and  in  part  be  taxed  to  erect  this  Government  institu- 
tion which  will  interfere  very  much  with  their  own  particular  business."  (26,  J&n-  24, 
1934,  p,  1,272)  Representative  Reed  of  New  York  thought  that  "there  is  no  question 
that  the  entire  policy  is  one  of  nationalization  of  industry,"  (26,  Jan.  24,  1934)  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Taber,  considered  "the  allotment  to  wipe  out  private  industry  one  of 
the  most   flagrant  abuses  that  the  bureaucrats  have  ever  committed   in   this  country." 
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(26,  Jan.  25,  1934,  p.  1,359)  Mr.  Foss  of  Massachusetts  declared  it  to  be  "just  a 
proposition  to  further  the  socialistic  program  already  launched  by  this  administration." 
(26,  Feb.  28,  1934,  p.  3,426)  and  Mr.  .Unstead  of  North  Carolina  was  "not  ashamed  to 
say  that  this  proposal  is  an  injustice  to  the  unemployed  furniture  workers  in  my  State 
and  in  every  State  which  has  a  furniture  factory."    (26,  Feb.  28,  1934) 

To  check  the  project  before  it  went  further,  Representative  Ludlow  of  Indiana 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  "the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  clear 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  manufacturing  activities  authorized  by  this  bill  shall 
be  confined  to  (places  already  manufacturing  such  equipment.)  The  amendment  is 
offered  ...  to  carry  into  effect  the  expressed  intent  of  Members  of  the  House  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriations  carried  by  this  bill  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  proposed 
Government  factory  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia."  (26,  Jan.  26,  1934,  p.  1,431)  In 
asking  for  the  amendment,  Mr.  Ludlow  expressed  again  the  sympathy  he  had  shown  on 
former  occasions  for  the  subsistence-homesteads  program,  but  sincerely  felt  that  "the 
proposal  to  put  the  Government  in  competition  with  private  business  violates  the  funda- 
mentals of  American  philosophy  and  sets  a  precedent  that  will  hound  and  plague  this 
country  for  years  to  come."    (26,  Jan.  26,  1934) 

The  House  accepted  the  amendment,  but  the  restrictions  were  removed  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  overwhelmingly  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate's  changes  when  it 
considered  the  question  again  in  February  of  1934,  (26,  Feb.  28,  1934,  pp.  3 ,417-1 ,434) 
and  the  Ludlow  amendment  was  retained  in  conference.  Then  this  means  of  obtaining  the 
factory  was  removed,  new  bills  specifically  providing  for  the  factory  were  introduced 
by  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  and  Congressman  Randolph  of  West  Virginia,  .and  the 
debate  continued.  On  May  28,  1934.  Congressman  Ludlow  presented  the  major  arguments  of 
the  opponents  of  the  legislation  in  a  speech  of  substantial  proportions.  (26,  Feb.  28, 
1934,  pp.  9,732-9,733) 

The  new  bill  would  put  the  Government  into  direct  and  destructive  competition 
with  private  enterprise  and  its  enactment  would  be  a  dangerous  step  because  it 
would  tend  to  lead  the  Government  God  knows  where  in  the  direction  of  sovietizing 
all  industry. 

I   am  opposed  to  the  bill    for   two  primary  reasons: 

1.  It  would  tend  to  destroy  an  old-fashioned  factory  in  my  district  and  would 
drive  out  of  employment  and  perhaps  to  the  charity  rolls  the  good  citizens  and 
their   families  who  are  now  supported  by  that  factory. 

2.  It  would  by  deliberate  legislative  act  recognize  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  establish  factories,  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  Treasury  behind 
them,  to  compete  with  and  crush  out  of  business  factories  established  by  private 
capital. 

This  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  individual  liberty  in  America  ...  We  should 
try  to  see  clearly  and  should  pray  that  no  innocent  misstep  of  ours  will  wreck  our 
form  of  government  or  mar  the  purposes  of  the  brain  of  man.  I  believe  this  bill, 
insignificant  as   it  may  appear,    involves  a  real  menace  to  posterity. 

There  is  one  other  objection  I  have  to  the  bill  which  ...  I  think  is  quite 
important.  It  illustrates  the  lavishness  which  all  too  often  accompanies  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  derived  from  taxation  .    .  . 

The  sure  way  to  guard  against,  catastrophe  is  to  abandon  this  bill  ...  If  all 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  have  factories  and  other  private  activities  in  their 
districts  that  may  logically  be  put  out  of  business  if  this  precedent  is 
established  will  realize  what  it  means,  they  will  vote  against  the  bill  .  .  .  and 
if  all   of  them  do  that,    it  will  hardly  get  any  votes. 


The  bills  died  in  committee. 
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In  an  opinion  of  Oct.  2,  1934,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
declared  that  the  wage-rate  and  working-hour  provisions  laid  down  for  the  use  of 
relief  labor  on  PWA  projects  under  title  II  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
were  to  apply  also  to  the  use  of  relief  labor  on  the  subsistence-homesteads  projects. 
Relief  labor  of  one  sort  or  another  had  been  used  before  this  time.  It  had  not  proved 
to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  Delays  in  building  were  frequently  caused  by  the 
impossibi  i<>  of  hiring  freely  the  kind  of  workmen  needed.  Above  all,  it  resulted  in 
raising  b  itding  costs  about  one-third,  according  to  the  estimates  of  administrators, 
and  thus  saddled  upon  homesteads  to  be  sold  to  low-income  groups  construction  costs 
that  frequently  could  be  met  only  by  subsidy,  or  by  charging  off  a  share  to  relief. 

On  Nov.  24,  1934,  the  Department  Solicitor  issued  an  opinion  that,  like  others 
before  it,  had  a  noteworthy  effect  on  the  course  of  the  program's  development.  He 
concluded  that  under  the  terms  of  section  208,  "only  those  homesteaders  may  be 
selected  .  .  .  who  either  presently  reside  in  industrial  areas  or  who  have  but 
recently  moved  from  industrial  areas  in  the  course  of  the  present  economic  disturbance." 
In  other  words  the  phrase,  "The  redistribution  of  the  overbalance  of  population  in 
industrial  centers"  excluded  entirely  from  the  program  the  resettlement  of  rural 
people,  and,  when  combined  with  the  phrase  "The  purchase  of  Subs istence  Homesteads ," 
virtually  outlawed  the  full-time  farming  projects. 

This  interpretation  was  important  because  it  narrowed  the  scope  of  the  program, 
and  because  it  pointed  the  way  toward  the  establishment  of  another  kind  of  organiza- 
tion to  supplant  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  which  would  be  more  inclusive 
in  its  powers. 

Another  reason  was  present  for  setting  up  a  new  organization.  Under  the 
original  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  powers  granted  under  title  II  were  to 
expire,  unless  renewed,  on  June  16,  1935.  The  powers  granted  under  section  208  were 
no  exception.  After  this  date  no  new  construction  could  be  entered  on,  and  no  new 
loans  made.  To  prevent  an  interruption  in  the  Division's  program,  and  to  clear  up 
certain  sti  11 -unsettled  legal  problems  and  matters  of  policy,  Representative  Fulmer 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  6475,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  on  March  6,  1935,  "To  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  subsistence  homesteads  for  persons  with  low  income  and  for 
other  purposes."  In  it,  provision  was  made  for  reorganizing  the  program,  clarify- 
ing uncertain  legal  points,  and  making  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  granted 
under  section  208  available  to  the  President  for  carrying  out  the  new  program.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  where  it  died. 

In  its  place',  a  new  organization  called  the  Resettlement  Administration  was 
formed  by  Executive  Order  No.  7027  dated  April  30,  1935-  It  created  a  separate  agency 
to  be  headed  by  Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  thenUnder  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  authority 
for  setting  it  up  came  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  and  its 
functions,   as  defined  in  the  Executive  Order,  were  as  follows: 

(a)  To  administer  approved  projects  involving  resettlement  of  destitute  or  low* 
income  families  from  rural  and  urban  areas,  including  the  establishment, 
maintenance  and  operation,  in  such  connection,  of  communities  in  rural  and 
suburban  areas. 

(b)  To  initiate  and  administer  a  program  of  approved  projects  with  respect  to 
soil  erosion,  stream  polution,  seacoast  erosion,  reforestation,  forest  at  ion, 
and   flood  control. 

(c)  To  make  loans  as  authorized  under  the  said  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1935  to  finance,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and 
necessary  equipment  by  farmers,  farm  tenants,  croppers  or  farm  laborers. 
(30,   1935/36.  P-  1) 
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The  inclusion  of  the  functions  of  the  old  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads 
within  the  new  Resettlement  Administration  involved  one  change  in  an  important  but 
somewhat  intangible  matter,  which  should  not  be  exaggerated,  yet  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Most  of  the  differing  schools  of  thought  that  had  been  so  evident,  in  the 
growth  of  the  subsistence -homesteads  movement  still  existed.  The  air  was  even  yet  not 
entirely  cleared  of  these  conflicting  ideas  and  philosophies.  This  meant  that  any 
major  shift  in  administrative  personnel  was   likely  t.o  result  in  shifts  of  policy. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  original  group  in  the  Subsistence 
Homesteads  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
farm-bred  and  deeply  agrarian  in  attitudes.  This  agrarian  coloration  had  declined 
somewhat  after  Wilson  left  in  the  late  spring  of  1934,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  businessman 
and  housing  expert.  When  the  move  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  was  made  in  1935, 
there  were  still  furtner  shifts  in  administrative  personnel  and  in  policies.  The  pro- 
gram was  no  longer  administered  under  the  authority  of  section  208  of  title  II  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Its  new  authority  was  in  an  executive  order  signed 
by  the  President  and  the  program  was  financed  from  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion funds. 

In  the  total  picture  of  the  work  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  the  old  sub- 
sistence-homesteads projects  did  not  loom  very  large.  Their  funds  were  added  to  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  new  organization,  and  no  particular  effort  was  made  to  consider 
them  as  separate  and  distinct  from  similar  projects  which  hadbeen  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  In  general  outline,  however,  the  history  of  the  vork 
can  be  followed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  i cs 
successor,   the  Farm  Security  Administration 

At  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  the  following  projects  were  either  completed 
or  so  nearly  completed  that  they  were  being  managed  by  the  Management  Division: 


Alabama;  Palmerdale 

Bankhead  Farms 

Arizona;     Phoenix  Homesteads 

California;      San  Fernando  Homesteads 
El  Monte  Homesteads 

Indiana;     Decatur  Homesteads 

Iowa;     Granger  Homesteads 

Minnesota;      Austin  Acres 

Mississippi:      Macomb  Homesteads 

Magnolia  Homestead  Gardens 
Tupelo  Homesteads 
Hattiesburg  Homesteads 

Pennsylvania;      Westmoreland  Homesteads 

Tennessee;     Cumberland  Homesteads 

Texas;      Beauxart  Gardens 

Da lwor t hi ng t on  Gardens 
Houston  Gardens 
Three  Rivers  Garden 
Wichita  Gardens 
Wood  lake 

Washington:      Longview  Homesteads 

West   Virginia :     Tygart  Valley  Homesteads 
Ar  t  hu  rda  le 
Red  House  Farms 
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On  Dec.  31,  1936,  by  Executive  Order  No.  7530,  the  Resettlement  Administration 
was  brought  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  of  that  date  it  performed  four 
functions,  rural  rehabilitation,  land  utilization,  rural  resettlement,  and  urban 
resettlement.  The  change  was  accompanied  by  some  important  policy  changes.  Those  con- 
cerning the  resettlement  program  itself  were  summarized  in  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  as  follows: 

Changes  in  policy  have  been  reflected  in  administrative  improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram. Certain  simplifications  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  organisation 
have  been  carried  out,  and  changes  in  the  character  of  projects  have  also  been 
found  advisable.  Greater  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  *he  development  of  resettle- 
ment projects  of  the  infiltration  type  or  individual  farm  as  opposed  to  the 
development  of  rural  communities.  It  was  found  advisable  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
farm  units  developed  by  this  agency,  and  in  April,  newer  and  lower  limitations 
upon  the  average  cost  of  farm  buildings  and  other  improvements  were  agreed  upon. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  would  be 
concentrated  on  the  completion  of  projects  already  under  way.  No  new  projects 
were  developed  from  this  time.     (30,  1936/37 ,  p.  2) 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1937,  there  were  122  active  resettlement  projects 
of  all  types,  pf  which  38  were  completed  and  84  were  under  construction. 

By  that  time,  however,  considerable  opposition  had  developed  in  certain  quarters 
to  the  whole  resettlement  program.  Various  charges  were  made  that  ranged  from  arguments 
that  they  had  cost  too  much  to  the  accusation  that  they  were'socialistic,  or  in  unfair 
competition  with  private  enterprise.  Pressure  developed  to  liquidate  the  subsistence- 
homesteads  projects  as  rapidly  as  possible  — to  "get  the  Government  out  of  the  real 
estate  business,"  as  one  critic  put  it.  It  was  easy  enough  to  undertake  no  new  projects 
of  the  type  that  attracted  criticism,  but  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  liquidate 
those  already  built  and  going,  unless  every  original  purpose  were  to  be  forgotten. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  those  administering  the  subsistence-homesteads  program 
from  the  first,  and  consistently,  to  pass  on  the  management  and  responsibility  for  the 
projects  to  local  groups  as  soon  as  the  projects  could  be  put  on  a  sound  foundation  and 
as  soon  as  the  ability  and  responsibility  of  such  groups  seemed  to  be  established.  Hit 
this  demand  for  hastened  liquidation  forced  their  hand  beyond  what  had  previously  been 
considered  feasible.  It  was  felt  that  action  would  have  to  be  taken  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, provided  only  that  something  could  be  done  without  completely  deserting  the 
original  aims  for  vahich  the  projects  had  been  established. 

Two  methods  were  devised  to  handle  the  problem  of  liquidation.  On  four  projects, 
the  scheme  has  been  to  sell  the  homesteads  directly  to  those  who  occupy  them.  The 
difficulty  of  this  plan  is  that  it  requires  the  continuing  attentions  of  a  project 
manager  if  the  Government's  interest  is  to  be  protected  within  the  framework  of  the 
original  purposes  of  the  program.  To  avoid  speculation,  to  keep  the  prices  of  the 
homesteads  within  reach  of  the  income  group  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  emphasis  upon  subsistence  practices  for  which  the  projects  were  first 
established,  ordinarily  requires  continued  restrictions  and  restraints  that  involve 
constant  administrative  attention.  On  19  other  projects  to  date,  incorporated  home- 
stead associations  have  been  set  up,   to  which  the  management  has  been  conveyed. 

The  homestead  association,  as  a  device,  although  having  admitted  shortcomings, 
has  received  the  most  official  favor  as  a  means  of  conveyance,  and  in  roost  cases  these 
associations  have  been  formed  wherever  it  seems  clear  that  they  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
go  of  it.     The  homestead  association,  made  up  of  the  homesteaders  and  governed  by  an 
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elected  Board  of  Directors,  is  incorporated.  It  buys  the  project  from  the  Federal 
corporation,  giving  a  mortgage  in  return.  The  sale  is  made  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions designed  to  protect  the  value  of  the  property  and  some  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  project  was  established.  The  function  of  the  association  is  to  run  the  projects, 
collect  the  payments,  etc.,  under  the  conditions  established  by  the  contract  of  sale. 
Eight  projects  were  conveyed  to  associations  in  1936,  four  in.  1937,  and  seven  between 
1937  and  1940-     Besides  these,   four  projects  have  been  sold  directly  to  clients. 

On  July  22,   1937,   the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenancy  Act  was  approved.     It  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to: 

(1)  Lend  money  to  farm  tenants  for  the  purchase  of  farms. 

(2)  Make  rehabilitation    loans    to  farmers    for    subsistence,  improvement, 
and  other  purposes. 

(3)  Develop  a  program  of    land    utilization,    including    the    retirement  of 
submarginai  land. 

(4)  Complete  projects  begun  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  other 
agencies. 


The  Farm  Security  Administration  was  set  up  on  Sept.  1,  1937,  to  carry  out  this 
program.  It  absorbed  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  carried  on  its  work.  On  the 
same  date,  the  Land  Utilization  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  leaving  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
with  three  major  functions:  Rural  rehabilitation,  tenant  purchase,  and  several  kinds 
of  resettlement  projects  including  the  subsistence-homesteads  projects.  As  of  June  30, 
1940,  the  F.S.A.  was  managing  164  projects  and  56  migrant  camps.  In  addition,  there 
were  the  19  subsistence-homesteads  projects  which  had  been  conveyed  to  homestead  assoc- 
iations and  the  4  which  had  been  or  were  being  sold  directly  to  individual  clients. 

Subsistence-homesteads  projects  are  far  from  the  major  concern  of  the  F.S.A. 
today.  The  Resettlement  Division  is  only  one  of  three  major  operating  divisions  of 
the  Administration,  and  the  subsistence-homesteads  program  is  only  one  part  of  the  work 
of  this  division. 


Administration  of  the  program  is  a  fairly  routinized  business  now.  The  proce- 
dures have  been  laid  down  and  the  major  lines  of  policy  have  become  fairly  fixed.  The 
projects  are  still  regarded  as  experimental,  and  from  the  experiments  the  administra- 
tors believe  that  they  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  what  will  work,  and  especially 
about  what  will  not  work,  in  ccmnunity  building.  They  have  learned  about  the  possibil- 
ities of  inducing  people  to  engage  in  subsistence  farming,  about  the  formation  of 
cooperatives  among  groups,  about  low-cost  housing  in  rural  areas.  They  know,  today, 
much  more  clearly  than  they  knew  in  the  early  days  of  the  program  what  they  are  after 
and  where  they  are  heading.  The  subsistence-homesteads  philosophy  has  evolved  to  a 
point  today  where  its  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  section  208  has  become  more-or- 
less  fixed. 


There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  about  the  best  aims  and  methods,  and 
even  about  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  a  subsistence-homesteads  program,  as  will  become 
apparent  in  part  III.  But  now  there  is  considerable  knowledge,  that  only  experience 
could  give,  of  what  is  legally  and  administratively  possible.  The  debated  issues  tend 
to  concentrate  around  the  social  and  philosophical  aspects  that  are  inevitably  involved. 


How  the  future  will  use  such  practical  experience  cannot  be  precisely  foretold. 
There  is  no  way  to  see  what  pressures  may  develop  to  institute  again  a  program  similar 
in  nature,  when  the  defense  effort  is  ended,  and  adjustments  to  a  peace-time  basis  are 
necessary.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  the  defense  boom  days  of  1941, 
strong  sentiment  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  Nation  not  unlike  that  which  resulted,  in 
1933,  in  section  208  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  It  seems  therefore 
pertinent  to  close  this  brief  history  of  the  Federal  subsistence-homesteads  program 
that  began  in  1933  with  a  reminiscent  and  possibly  premonitive  editorial  culled  from 
the  columns  of  the  Boston  Post  in  September  1941-  (4) 


FARMS  FOR  CITY  MEN 

A  peculiar  set  of  modern  circumstances  conspires  today  to  make  a  genuine  back- 
to-the-land  movement  opportune. 

But  things  being  what  they  are,  little  is  being  done  about  the  movement  by 
local,    State,    or  Government  agencies. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  proclaimed  it  desirable  that  the  movement  be 
stimulated.  America  was  »  hotter  balanced  country  when  most  of  its  population 
was   on   the  land. 

Financial  storms  are  weathered  better  on  small  farms  than  elsewhere.  The 
man  who  can  raise  his  own  provender,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  not  only  does  not 
need  to  worry  so  much  about  depressions  but   he  actually  does  not  worry. 

The  large  farms,  which  are  almost  like  industries  in  themselves,  are  hit  by 
depressions  like  any  other  large  industries.  They  are  troubled  with  labor  and 
mortgage  and  loan  involvements.  But  the  little  farms,  such  as  we  commonly  have 
in  New  England,  are  the  greatest  buffers  against  money  troubles  and  government 
idiocies  ever  conceived. 

New  England  is  a  section  where  large  cities  are  not  far  by  rail  or  automobile 
from  the  deep  countryside.  Many  of  our  city  people  have  come  to  the  cities  from 
New  England  farms. 

Therefore,  with  a  war  boom  on  and  ready  cash  gradually  getting  into  the 
hands  of  urban  dwellers,  the  thought  has  come  to  many  of  them  that  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  sink  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  a  farm  within  2  or  3  hours' 
driving  distance. 

Supposing  the  war  boom  lasts  3  years,  with  shipyards  and  factories  giving 
regular  employment. 

In  that  time  a  man  could  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a  small  farm  outright.  In 
this  period  he  could  visit  it  regularly  by  automobile  to  ready  it  and  keep  it 
from  falling   into  irreparable  disuse. 

At  the  end  of  the  boom  he  would  not  be  absolutely  helpless  if  a  violent 
depression  strikes. 

He  would  not  see  his  scvings  go  for  living  purposes  and  finally  have  to  go 
on  relief. 

He  would  have  his  house  and  this  piece  of  land  on  which  he  could  live  nicely, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor,  and  in  addition  he  would  be  drawing  from  our 
historic  soil   the   spirit   of   independence  which  is   the  mark  of   a   free  American. 

The  small  towns  throughout  the  countryside  would  benefit,  for  hundreds  of 
their  unused  farms  would  go  back  on  the  tax  lists  and  new  blood  would  enter  their 
commun  i I ie s . 

The  city  workers  should  benefit  in  health,  just  as  the  rich  men  do  when  they 
retire  to  their  estates  and  country  acres.  The  buffer  to  widespread  financial 
panic  should  be  tremendous.  The  mills  and  factories  could  close  right  and  left, 
but   the  provident  worker  would  not   have  to  worry. 

Government  agencies  do  not  provide  any  system  so  that  a  thrifty  city  man  or 
industrial  worker  can  strike  out  now  into  the  country  and  buy  himself  a  home  for 
himself   and   his   heirs   and  assigns  forever. 

Banks  are  reluctant  to  adopt  any  system  to  encourage  this  sort  of  buying. 
Some  government  agency  should  be  set  up  immediately  to  make  the  back- 1 o - 1 he  -  1  a nd 
movement   a   simple   and   speedy  affair,    and   this    is   the   time    to  do  it. 
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PART  II 
Ch  ep  t  e  r  1 

INTRODUCTION 

There  are  two  distinctly  different  aspects  of  the  story  of  the  subsistence 
homesteads.  Both  are  essential  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  program.  The  first 
aspect  —  from  the  national,  over-all  point  of  view— has  been  considered  in  part  I.  The 
second  aspect —how  these  projects  look  on  the  inside,  down  in  the  community  itself— is 
considered  here  in  part  II.  Here  are  the  accounts  of  individual  projects,  told  almost 
exclusively  in  terms  of  the  strictly  local  ized  developments  and  events  in  those  projects, 
chiefly  without  consideration  of  the  matters  that  were  the  principal  concern  of  part  I. 
If  part  I  amounts  to  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  without  local  details  ever  brought 
into  sharp  focus,  here  in  part  II  is  a  worm'  s-eye  view,  closely  focused  on  local 
details,  but  generally  without  mu ch  orientation  into  the  national  whole  of  which  they 
were  a  local  part.  It  is  the  story  of  what  the  program  looked  like  to  local  people  and 
to  the  homesteaders  themselves. 

All  nine  of  the  projects  that  are  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters  were 
begun  under  the  original  program  of  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  None  of  these  projects  was  completed,  however, 
before  the  order  to  federalize,  which  altered  so  much  of  their  character.  Later,  of 
course,  they  were  transferred,  first  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  then  to  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Most  of 
them,  nevertheless,  were  conditioned  hy  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  earlier  Division 
of  Subsistence  Homesteads  to  an  extent  that  later  changes  of  policy  have  not  entirely 
erased. 

The  studies  of  the  individual  projects  were  not  calculated  to  be  an  exhaustive 
or  complete  analysis.  The  method  used  was  largely  that  generally  known  as  the  partici- 
pant-observer technique.  Field  investigators,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  P.  Loomis, 
were  sent  into  the  communities  to  live  with  the  homesteaders  and  to  become,  insofar  as 
possible,  one  of  them.  The  source  of  information  was  the  homesteaders  themselves, 
along  with  other  local  people.  The  emphasis  was  upon  what  had  happened  to  them,  and 
what  they  thought,  and  how  they  lived.  There  was  no  analysis  of  costs  of  construction 
or  administration.  No  elaborate  statistical  treatment  of  any  aspects  of  the  projects 
was  attempted.  Except  in  the  case  of  Jersey  Homesteads,  little  if  any  research  was 
conducted  in  any  but  local  records,  and  factors  on  higher  administrative  levels  or  in  a 
broader  social  context  were  generally  avoided. 

The  original  objective  was  to  leam,  if  possible,  what  the  experience  since  1933 
of  subsistence  homesteaders  has  contributed.  None  of  the  investigators  was  armed  with 
questionnaires  or  schedules,   hut  each  one  had  in  mind  13  "points  of  observation"   to  use 
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as  guides  in  interviews  and  observations .  These  points  of  observation  were  discussed 
in  conferences  with  M.  L.  Wilson,  the  first  Director  of  the  Subsistence  Homesteads 
Division,  with  some  members  of  his  original  staff,  and  with  W.  W.  Alexander  who  was 
then  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  points  of  observation  were 
thoroughly  explored  in  repeated  conferences  between  the  field  investigators  and 
Dr.  Loomis,  and  definitions  and  instructions  were  provided  each  investigator  before  he 
went  to  the  field.  During  the  field  study,  Dr.  Loomis  visited  the  investigation  at  the 
projects,  and  he  held  an  additional  conference,  with  all  of  the  investigators  present, 
before  the  field  work  was  completed. 

The  13  points  of  observation  used  as  guides  by  the  field  men  were  as  follows; 

(1)  lit  i  1  iiat  ion  of  time  of  all  members  of  family:  Special  attention  to  be  given 
to  time   spent   in  industry  as   compared  with  producing  home-grown  products. 

(2)  Economy  of  a  community  and  homesteads:  Use  of  land,  amount  end  source  of 
i  nc  one . 

(3)  Attitudes,  beliefs,  and  ideas  of  settlers:  Special  attention  to  be  given  to 
settler's  thinking  concerning  homesteading  as  a  way  of  life,  "being  wards  of 
the  government,"  ideals  and  values  before  settlement  and  during  different 
periods  after  resettlement.  Attitudes  of  people  toward  administrators,  and 
attitudes  of  settlers   toward  one  another. 

(4)  Food  and  dietary  analysis:  Be f or e - and  -  a f t e r  resettlement  study  with  special 
attention  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  home-grown  products.  Extent  of 
canning   and   other  preserving. 

(5)  Factors  contributing  to  success  or  failure  of  individual  families  on  home- 
steads: What  occupational  type,  tenure  type,  and  other  types,  prove  to  be 
most   successful.     The  effect   of   farm  experience. 

(6)  Population,  composition  of  project  compared  with  general  popu  1  a  t  i  on  —  urban', 
rural  nonfarm,  and  farm.  (To  be  made  partly  or  wholly  from  an  analysis  of 
records   in  Washington,    regional,    and  project  offices.') 

(7)  Formal  and  informal  association  patterns  inthe  community:  Special  reference 
to  be  given  to  agencies  such  as  cooperatives,  churches  and  schools,  and  kin- 
ship and  friendship  groups,  as  well  as  to  conflict  situations.  What  type  of 
cultural  pattern  or  community  results  from  people  with  many  occupations, 
etc.,    living  together? 

(8)  Processes  ot  acculturation  and  indoctrination:  Instruments  and  means  by 
which   settlers'    knowledge   and   attitudes   have  been  changed. 

(9)  Place  of  subsistence  homesteads  in  the  national  culture;  How  do  they  com- 
pare with  company  towns,  unguided  peripheral  urban  settlements,  subsistence 
homesteads  abroad,  etc.  (To  result  from  knowledge  already  accumulated  or 
some   studies   of   special  situations.) 

(10)  Comparison  of  project  plan  at  various  stages  of  project  with  final  outcome; 
How  do  the  homestead  families  compare  with  those  fo;"  which  the  projects  were 
designed,  including  income,  age,  family  size,  .and  occupation?  How  does  the 
original  plan  for  administration  of  the  project  and  delegation  of  responsi- 
bilities , c ompa r e  with  the   conditions   at   the  present? 

(11)  Interaction  between  plan  or  ■•  b 1 ue pr i n t  "  o f  administering  agencies  and  the 
homesteaders'    practices   and  ideals. 

(12)  Cost   of   project   as    per    family  unit. 

(13)  Reasons   for   failure   of  carrying  out   original  plan. 

These  points  were  the  basis  of  the  original  study  which  did  not  aim  to  go  beyond 
them.  They  form  the  main  point  of  departure  for  the  accounts  of  the  projects  that 
follow.  They  are  not  observed  as  a  strict  and  rigid  outline.  Dr.  Loomis  was  completely 
engaged  in  other  duties  at  the  time  this  manuscript  was  prepared.  Thus,  though  he  drew 
the  plan,  he  had  no  hand  in  the  final  writing  of  the  report. 
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This*  report,  like  many  of  the  projects  themselves,  does  not  have  precisely  the 
form  , -and  character  that  was  planned  for  it.  Some  of  the  points  of  observation,  for 
instance,  failed  to  result  in  any  findings  of  sufficient  significance  to  warrant 
presentation.  For  instance,  although  statistics  concerning  such  items  as  age,  income, 
and  size  of  family  were  carefully  gathered  and  exhaustively  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  possible  relationships  between  such  factors  and  definable  success  in  home- 
steading  activities,  nq  statistically  significant  differentials  were  discovered  that 
could  safely  be  used  as  the  basis  of  any  generalizations.  Many  of  the  statistical 
data,  moreover,  turned  out  to  be  of  extremely  dubious  'comparabi li ty.  As  a  result,  the 
statistical  presentation  that  had  originally  been  planned  would  be  neither  meaningful 
nor  valid,  and  so  has* been  abandoned. 

In  addition,  to  such  factors,  the  new  conditions  that  have  developed  out  of  the 
defense  and  war  effort,  and  the  concerns  that  attend  them,  have  naturally  forced  con- 
siderable rev^is'ion  in  emphasis  and  purpose  from  what  they  were  when  the  study  was 
undertaken.  This  reorientation  is  not  always  obvious  and  explicit,  but  it  is  unavoidably 
present . 

Chapter  2 
AUSTIN  ACRES18 

Austin,  in  Minnesota,  is  a  one-plant  town.  Its  economic  base  is  concentrated 
heavily  within  a  large  packing  company.  Most  of  its  citizens  work  for  the  company  or 
in  enterprises  that  serve  the  company  employees.  The  town  has  grown  as  the  plant  has 
expanded.  In  1926,  about  1,800  of  its  12,000  citizens  were  employed  in  the  plant.  In 
1939,  approximately  3,000  of  the  estimated  18.000  population  wiSre  so  employed. 

The  fortunes  of  the  town  have  ebbed  and  flowed  with  those  of  the  company  and 
although  for  many  years  the  flow  has  been  rather  steady,  the  depression  years  of  the 
early  thirties  found  a  slight  ebb.  A  somewhat  large r -than -usua 1  proportion  of  the 
company  employees  were  working  only  part  time,  seasonal  peaks  in  employment  were 
accentuated,  and  wages  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  were  loV.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  under  these  circumstances,  particularly  in  a  town  surrounded  by  good  farming 
country,  that  some  of  its  citizens  should  develop  an  interest  in  the  subs  is tence -home - 
steads  movement. 

The  president  of  the  packing  company  communicated  his  interest  to  M.  L.  Wilson, 
Director  of  th,e  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division,  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  made  possible  Federal  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  subsistence  homesteads.  Mr.  Wilron  replied,  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  20, 
1933,  that  loans  for  the  establishment  of  projects  comprising  50  homesteads  adjacent  to 
decentralized  industrial  plants  were  being  considered:  "We  rather  interpret  subsist- 
ence homesteads   to  mean  2  or  3  acres  of  land  upon  which  a  workingmai  's  house  can  be 


18The  material  on  Austin  Acres  was  gathered  by  Howard  W.  Wolaver,  formerly  Senior 
Family  Selection  Specialist,  Farm  Security  Administration  and  Nathaniel  T.  Frame,  Senior 
Social  Science  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  editors  have  drawn 
together   the    reports   of    these   two  men   into  a   single   account    for   this  publication. 
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built.  We  feel  that  house  and  land  should  not  sell  for  more  than  $2,000-"  He  invited 
the  president  of  the  company  to  submit  his  ideas  and  proposals. 

A  local  group  composed  of  J.  C.  Hormel,  M.  F.  Dugan,  Treasurer  of  the  company; 
Park  Dougherty,  President  of  the  company -control  led  bank  in  Austin,  and  now  vice- 
president  of  the  company;  R.  P.  Crane,  local  lumber  dealer  and  heavy  stockholder  in 
the  company;  N.  F.  Eanfield,  President  of  the  First  National  Eank  of  Austin;  Jacob 
Herzog,  and  W.  C.  Wiegand,  local  Smith-Hughes  teacher,  organized  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. Under  advisement  from  Washington  they  obtained  options  on  possible  sites, 
prepared  a  project  proposal,  and  formally  requested  a  Federal  loan.  A s tudy  made  by  the 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  indicated,  among  other  things,  that  more  than  200 
families  in  the  area  were  then  supplementing  their  cash  incomes  by  subsistence  farming. 
On  Dec.  15,  1933,  the  project  proposal  was  approved  and  an  allotment  of  $125,000  was 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  its  development. 

The  local  corporation,  known  as  Austin  Subsistence  Homesteads,  Inc.,  with  the 
aid  of  specialists  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  State  College,  examined 
several  tracts  of  land  and  promptly  bought  216  acres  within  a  mile  of  the  city  for 
$10,310,  an  average  of  $48  per  acre.  It  is  generally  considered  that  this  was  a  good 
buy . 

Local  engineers  and  a  local  architect  were  employed  to  prepare  plans  for  sub- 
division and  construction.  Under  the  direction  of  the  corporation  they  developed  plans 
for  an  inexpensive  Cape  Cod  style  of  house.  It  was  to  contain  a  living  room,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  kitchen,  and  a  dining  alcove  on  the  first  floor,  and  an  unfinished  second 
floor  large  enough  for  three  bedrooms.  It  was  to  be  wired  but  was  not  to  be  equipped 
with  electric  fixtures,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  future  installation  of  a  furnace 
and  bathroom,  but  neither  was  to  be  put  in  at  first.  A  chicken  house  was  planned  as 
the  only  outbuilding  aside  from  the  privy.  Houses  were  to  be  placed  in  straight  rows 
along  straight  roads.  The  guiding  principle  was  low  cost.  Families  were  to  be 
encouraged  to  add  facilities  as  they  desired  and  as  they  could  at  some   later  time. 

The  corporation  planned  to  sell  the  homestead  units  to  selected  applicants  at 
the  actual  cost  amortized  over  20  years  at  4  percent.  A  charge  of  $5  per  month  was  to 
be  added  to  the  monthly  payment  to  rover  administrative  expenses,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  an  office  and  a  part-time  paid  manager.  On  the  basis  of  these  plans, 
municipal  authorities  of  Austin  were  approached  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  munici- 
pal and  school  services. 

Meanwhile  the  corporation  had  received  more  than  350  applications  for  homesteads 
and  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  selecting  44  of  the  applicants.  The  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads,  in  a  letter  dated  February  27.  1954,  sug-gested 
two  general  guides  to  selection: 

(1)  That  we  aid  a  class    in  need  of  such  help  as  we  offer. 

(2)  That  we   select   a   group  that   will   be   able   to   liquidate   the  debt    they  assume. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  an  investigator,  the  local  corporation  adopted  the 
following  specific  criteria  for  selection: 

(1)     All   homesteaders   must  be  residents  of  Austin. 
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(2)  Seventy  percent  of  the  homesteaders  were  to  be  Hormel  Company  employees. 
The  balance  of  the  homesteaders  were  to  be  drawn  from  among  the  railroad 
employees,  tradesmen,  clerks  and  craftsmen  of  the  town.  Seventy  percent  was 
believed  to  be  the  ratio  of  Hormel  workers  to  all  employed  workers  in  the 
t  own . 

(3)  All  homesteaders  had  to  be  employed  in  work  from  which  they  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  earn  $600  a  year   for  many  years  to  con-.». 

(4)  Homesteaders  were   to  be   predominantly  native-born. 

Using  these  criteria  the  members  of  the  corporation  sifted  the  people  to  be  con- 
sidered down  to  80  families.  They  employed  a  local  social  worker  to  investigate  the 
home  situations  of  these  families,  interviewed  most  of  them  themselves,  and  finally 
selected  44  of  the  applicants.  Generally  they  attempted  to  select  families  whose  heads 
were  assured  of  part-time  work  and  who  showed  an  interest  in  subsistence  gardening. 
Several  of  those  chosen  were  actually  employed  full-time.  At  the  time  of  application, 
6  of  these  families  were  earning  less  than  $1,000  a  year;  32  from  $1,000  to  $1,600;  and 
6  more  than  $1,800.  Most  of  those  selected  had  had  some  kind  of  farm  experience  but 
none  were  at.  the  time  employed  in  agriculture.  Most  of  the  group  had  at  least  some 
high-school  education.     A  majority  were  in  their  middle  age. 

Shortly  after  selection,  the  local  vocational -agriculture  teacher,  a  member  of 
the  corporation,  generously  established  a  class  for  these  families,  in  which  there  were 
regular  discussions  of  subsistence  homes teading  in  general,  gardening,  cropping,  and 
landscaping.  This  class  continued  for  3  years,  was  well  attended,  and  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  really  helpful  to  the  homesteaders,  most  of  whom  had  had 
general   farming  rather  than  gardening  experience. 

At  this  point  in  the  development  of  the  project  the  corporation  was  informed 
that  it  could  no  longer  function  in  an  administrative  capacity  and  must  be  dissolved, 
as  a  result  of  an  Executive  Order  of  Jan.  3,  1934  which  required  that  trustees  of 
governmental  funds  be  Government  employees.  The  members  of  the  corporation  were 
invited  to  act  only  as  an  advisory  group.  They  declined  to  do  so  except  informally  as 
individuals.  Most  of  the  group  and  their  friends  felt  that  they  had  been  dismissed 
without  ceremony  and  without  thanks.  They  were  later  critical  of  the  development  of 
the  project  under  direct  Federal  direction,  but  were  not  obstructive. 

But  the  local  newspaper  and  other  elements  in  the  area  began  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  the  project  which  continued  for  5  years.  The  original  sponsors  are  confident  that 
with  their  guidance  the  project  might  have  been  a  demonstration  of  the  financial  feasi- 
bility of  such  undertakings  but  that,  as  completed  by  the  Government,  it  involved 
subsidy  and  so  would  never  serve  to  attract  private  investors  into  the  field.  They 
doubted,  also,   that  the  project  could  meet  the  needs  of  low-income  people. 

Two  features  of  the  period  of  relatively  autonomous  local  operation  may  be  noted 
here:  (1)  Despite  an  evident  interest  in  designing  a  project  for  low-income  families, 
the  local  corporation  selected  a  group  in  which  three  -  four ths  of  the  families  in  a 
depression  period  were  earning  from  $1 ,200  to  $1 ,600  a  year,  and  a  few  were  earning  more 
than  $1,800-  (2)  The  members  of  the  local  managing  corporation,  although  residents 
of  the  town,  were  not  members  of  the  group  which  might  be  either  interested  in  or 
eligible  for  residence  on  subsistence  homesteads.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
group  who  were  eligible  were  invited  to  take  part  at  any  point  in  the  planning  of  the 
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project.  Thus  none  of  the  advantages  of  democratic  participation  in  planning  attached 
to  local  administration  in  this  instance,  unless  democracy  i s  considered  to  be  primarily 
a  matter  of  geography. 

Upon  dissolution  of  the  local  corporation  the  Division  in  Washington  took  over 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  project.  A  divisional  representative  for  Austin 
Acres  was  appointed  and  arrived  there  in  May  1934.  The  subdivision  and  house  plans 
developed  by  the  local  corporation  were  found  unacceptable  and  new  plans  were  developed 
by  engineers  and  architects  on  the  staff,  which  called  for  a  less  stereotyped  scheme  of 
subdivision  and  house  location  and  for  a  4-,  5-  or  6 -room  Cape  Cod  style  of  house  with 
complete  bathrooms  and  electric  fixtures.  Construction  was  begun  in  November .  1934,  and 
was  finally  completed  in  September  1935. 

Family  selection  was  reviewed  by  the  Division  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
families  selected  by  the  local  corporation  were  approved.  During  the  construction 
period  these  families  were  allowed  to  make  gardens  on  their  units.  Most  of  them  used 
this  privilege  for  2  years  before  they  occupied  the  dwellings. 

Construction  work  was  done  by  contract  rather  than  by  homesteader  or  relief 
labor.  Considerable  criticism  of  the  work  developed  among  the  homesteaders  and,  accord- 
ing to  later  investigation  by  the  Division,  it  appears  to  have  been  well-founded. 
(Report  by  Robert  T.  Ames,  Investigation  Division,  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads, 
July  13,  1936-)  Criticism  centered  around  faul  ty  roof  construction,  improperly  cemented 
basements,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  sealing  of  the  house  for  the  cold  Minnesota 
winter.  Administrative  investigation  indicated  that  the  contractor,  who  shortly  went 
into  bankruptcy,  had  sacrificed  good  workmanship  for  speed. 

In  September  1935  the  houses  were  ready  for  occupancy  and  the  settlers  moved  in. 
JSiortly  after,  administration  of  the  project  was  transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration.   The  regional  office  of  that  agency,  in  Milwaukee,  assumed  di  rect  responsibility 

for  the  continued  development  of  the  project  and  proceeded  immediately  to  repair  the 
originally  faulty  construction  work.  In  addition,  it  proposed  that  a  $20,000  community 
house  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  homesteaders  and  given  to  the  community  as  a  grant. 
Homesteader  reaction  to  this  proposal  was  divided.    One  group  opposed  it  on  the  mistaken 

fear  that  the  maintenance  cost  would  be  heavy  and  that  ultimately  even  the  construction 
cost  might  be  charged  against  them.  Most  of  the  homesteaders  favored  it  but  recommended 
a  house  which  would  not  cost  more  than  $4,500-  After  considerable  discussion  and 
debate  the  community  house  was  built  as  proposed  by  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

At  about  this  time,  within  the  first  year  after  occupancy  of  the  homesteads, 
some  of  the  settlers  became  rather  concerned  about  the  fact  that  they  were  occupying 
the  units  under  temporary  licensing  agreements  and  that  purchase  contracts  had  not  been 
concluded;  they  were  not  certain  what  the  final  price  of  the  homesteads  would  be  or 
what  amortization  period  would  be  set.  Repairs  then  in  progress  gave  rise  to  some 
anxiety  that  additional  and  unanticipated  costs  would  be  charged  against  them.  Specu- 
lation about  these  points  led  to  differences  among  the  occupants,  and  between  one  group 
of  the  homesteaders  and  the  management.  These  differences,  together  with  those  arising 
out  of  the  debate  about  the  community  house,  culminated  in  the  request  by  the  manage- 
ment that  two  homesteaders  leave  the  project.  Several  others  moved  away,  on  their  own 
accord. 
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For  2  more  years  ;,^.<iesteaders  remained  in  occupancy  under  temporary  agreements. 
In  November  1938  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  (successor  to 
the  Resettlement  Administration)  the  homesteaders  organized  a  nonprofit  corporation 
called  the  Austin  Homesteads  Association.  To  this  association  the  F.S.A.  sold  the 
Austin  Acres  property  for  $63,796.  A  mortgage  againstthe  total  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion provided  for  a  management  contract  under  which  the  F*.  S.A.  is  appointed  by  the 
association  for  20  years  "to  do  and  perform  ....  as  the  corporation  itself  might  or 
could  do."  Thus  the  F.S.A.  remained  the  manager  though  not  the  owner  of  the  project. 
It  retained  a  means  of  insuring  that  the  project  would  continue  to  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended  and  at  the  same  time  it  disarmed  potential  opposition  to 
governmental  "real  estate  operation.  " 

The  Homestead  Association  in  turn  issued  lease  and  purchase  cont  «cts  to  the 
individual  homesteaders.  These  set  an  average  purchase  price  of  $1,450  pei  unit  and 
provided  forpayment  in  monthly  ins  tal  lmen  ts  ove  r  a  40-year  amortization  period.  Average 
monthly  payments,  including  all  charges  for  maintenance,  insurance,  taxes,  management 
and  contingencies,  were  about  $18.  The  association,  according  to  the  contract,  was  to 
retain  title  to  the  homesteads  until   the  end  of  the  amortization  period. 

The  homesteaders  generally  approved  the  new  administrative  arrangements.  The 
price  seemed  fair,  even  rather  good.  The  terms,  particularly  when  compared  with  those 
available  on  private  real  estate  developments  in  the  town,  were  distinctly  advantageous. 
The  fact  of  a  purchase  contract  after  several  years  of  uncertainty  was  itself  gratify- 
ing. That  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  homesteaders  was  to  have  some  voice  in 
the  management  of  project  affairs  was  also  pleasing,  even  though  early  discovery  that 
the  Government  retained  final  authority  on  almost  all  matters  was  disappointing  to 
several  of  the  homesteaders.  No  serious  conflicts  have  arisen  either  among  the  board 
members  or  between  the  board  and  the  management,  essentially  because  no  problems  of 
great  consequence  inhere  in  the  project  situation.  From  time  to  time  the  board  has 
warned  homesteaders  to  cut  weeds  on  their  units;  it  has  required  explanations  for 
occasional  delinquencies  in  payments;  it  has  arranged  for  maintenance  o  f  the  properties; 
and  it  has  debated  and  acted  on  other  similar  matters.  A  prominent  subject  of  discus- 
sion has  been  the  community  house;  its  use  by  homesteaders  and  outsiders  and  the 
possibility  of  giving  or  selling  it  to  the  town. 

The  original  group  of  occupants  selected  in  1933  was  not  out  of  the  lowest  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  for  three- fourths  of  them  were  earning  between  $1,000  and  $1,600 
per  year  and  only  6  of  the  44  were  earning  less  than  $1,000.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
first  years  there  was  considerable  interest  in  extensive  use  of  the  subsistence-produc- 
ing possibilities  of  the  units.  The  vocational  class  conducted  by  the  local  vocational 
teacher,  encouraged  this  interest  and  provided  some  practical  guidance.  The  regularity 
of  attendance  at  this  class  by  the  homesteaders  during  the  first  3  years  reflected 
their  continuing  interest. 

The  modal-income  level  of  the  homesteaders  had  risen  measurably  by  1939-  At 
that  time  almost  half  of  them  were  earning  more  than  $1,600  per  year  and  four  were 
earning  more  than  $2,000.  Only  five  homesteaders  had  incomes  lower  than  $1,200  yearly. 
In  the  summer  of  1941,  the  average  annual  income  of  the  homesteaders  was  estimated,  by 
the  local  Farm  Security  Administration  official,  to  be  $1,800  or  more.  Primarily,  this 
rise  was  the  result  of  a  return   to  full-time  work  and  an  increase  in  the  wage  rates  at 
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the  local  pecking  plant.  Partly  it  was  the  result  of  the  filling  of  vacancies,  as  they 
occurred,  with  families  of  higher  incomes,  including  several  salaried  employees  of  the 
packing  company. 

By  1939,  the  gardening  class  hadbeen  discontinued  and  no  substitute  encouragement 
had  replaced  it.  Neither  the  Resettlement  Administration  nor  the  F.S.A.  exerted  any 
pressure  toward  use  of  the  acreage  nor  made  any  special  kind  of  farm  or  home -management 
service  available. 

So  by  1939.  the  subsistence  use  of  the  homesteads  had  declined  considerably.  A 
much  larger  part  of  the  average  3-acre  homestead  was  devoted  to  a  lawn  than  had  been 
true  in  1934  and  a  much  smaller  acreage  was  being  used  as  a  garden.  Most  of  the  home- 
steaders considered  their  units  too  large  for  their  needs,  but  there  was  still  a 
substantial  subsistence  production,  and  there  was  general  belief  that  in  time  of  need 
the  production  would  expand  rapidly. 

All  the  families  on  the  project  maintain  gardens  of  some  size  and  do  some  can- 
ning. Most  of  them  have  chickens  and  a  few  have  ducks  or  geese.  Twelve  of  the  forty- 
four  families,  inalmost  all  cases,  the  larger  ones,  own  a  cow.  Most  of  the  homesteaders 
believe  that  their  diets  have  been  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  and  a  number  of 
them,  particularly  those  who  maintain  a  cow,  assert  that  they  have  saved  from  $5  to  $25 
a  month  by  producing  their  own  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  That  the  level  of  living  of 
most  of  the  families  has  been  raised  by  subsistence  production  is  fairly  certain,  though 
the  extent  or  significance  of  the  improvement  isnot  known.  Several  of  the  homesteaders 
have  sold  surplus  supplies  of  vegetables  and  berries ,  on  occasioa,  to  their  local  grocers 
or  to  individuals,  but  the  amount  of  cash  picked  up  in  this  way  has  been  insignificant. 

None  of  the  homesteaders,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  service- farmer  is 
equipped  to  operate  his  acreage.  The  service-farmer  was  originally  selected  by  the 
management  to  provide  work  stock  and  equipment  for  the  other  homesteaders.  Often  home- 
steaders have  rented  their  equipment  on  an  hourly  basis.  Even  more  often  they  have  hired 
the  service  -  farmer  to  work  their  acreage  on  either  an  hourly  or  a  sharecrop  basis.  In 
1939,  the  service-farmer  was  renting  26  acres  from  other  homesteaders.  Some  of  the 
homesteaders  have  had  a  neighboring  farmer,  who  does  custom  work,  plant  and  harvest 
their  crops.  The  net  return  to  the  homesteaders  from  these  various  kinds  of  utiliza- 
tion of  their  nongarden  acreage  was  rather  small. 

Working  hours  at  the  packing  plant,  where  most  of  the  homesteaders  are  employed, 
have  been  as  high,  during  recent  years,  as  54  hours  per  week,  so  the  homesteaders  have 
had  relatively  little  leisure.  But  even  when  leisure  time  was  more  ample,  there  was 
little  disposition  to  devote  it  exclusively  or  even  mainly  to  subsistence  production. 
Most  of  the  homesteaders  had  certain  ways  of  using  leisure  time  and  of  finding  recrea- 
tion before  they  came  to  the  project.  These  ways  have  persisted  for  the  most  part. 
The  men  work  hard  on  their  regular  jobs  and  they  seem  to  prefer  something  less  like 
work  when  they  are  free.  They  like  dancing,  card  playing,  and  drinking  beer.  Although 
playing  in  the  dirt"  has  apparently  become  a  part  of  their  usual  activity,  it  is  not 
a  central  fact  in  the  lives  of  most  of  them.  It  is  a  pleasurable  way  to  use  a  little 
of  their  time,  it  seems  to  bring  some  material  benefit,  and  it  is  not  any  considerable 
departure  from  the  ways  of  many  people  of  the  town.  Perhaps,  above  all,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  the  3  acres  are  there,  that  in  case  of  depression  they  can  be  used  to 
produce  a  substantial  part  of  the  family  food  supply,  and  that  even  though  the  need  for 
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cash  will  persist,  the  chances  of  pulling  through  and  of  keeping  a  roof  over  their 
heads  and  food  in  their  pantries  seem  better  than  in  a  rented  house  in  town.  Whether 
those  chances  are  significantly  better  is  beside  the  point  here.  At  this  time  the 
belief  that  they  are  is  most  important. 

Originally  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  local  fe«ling  that  the  homesteaders 
were  pariahs  of  some  sort.  This  was  induced  partly  by  the  attacks  on  the  project  of 
the  local  newspaper  and  partly  by  the  fact  of  special  governmental  concern  for  its 
residents.  This  feeling  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  project,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  local  community,  is  just  one  of  the  suburban  housing  developments  that  have 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  in  recent  years,  an  unusually  attractive  one  at  that,  known 
for  the  trimness  of  its  lawns  and  landscaping.  The  homesteaders  are  a  part  of  Austin. 
They  use  its  facilities,  they  behave  like  its  other  residents,  and  they  workandplay 
in  free  association  with  them.  The  homesteaders  are  not  a  well-defined  community  apart. 
They  have  developed  little  consciousness  of  themselves  as  a  social  unit. 

Project  social  activities  have  not  flourished.  The  community  building  has  been 
so  little  used  that  the  homesteaders  have  looked  with  favor  on  the  idea  of  donating  or 
selling  it  to  the  town.  Its  maintenance  costs  have  been  a  factor  here,  but  they  have 
not  been  burdensome.  There  has  simply  been  no  occasion  for  Austin  residents,  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  town  facilities  and  integrated  into  the  social  patterns  of  the 
town,   to  develop  a  new  and  separate  community  of  their  own  with  a  new  center  of  its  own. 

The  Austin  postmaster  says  that  Austin  Acres  is  a  worth-while  housing  addition 
which  has  favorably  influenced  other  developments  in  the  community.  He  doubts  that  it 
has  demonstrated  anything  in  particular  with  regard  to  secure  and  ample  life  on  a  small 
wage . 

Not  a  great  deal  more  need  be  said  about  Austin  Acres.  It  has  provided  a  group 
of  not  low-  but  middle-income  families  with  good  housing  in  healthful,  pleasant,  sur- 
roundings and  it  has  probably  amplified  and  improved  the  level  of  their  living.  It 
has  —  or  barring  mistakes  in  construction,  it  could  have  —  done  this  at  no  net  cost  to 
the  Government.  Eut  it  has  not  contributed  anything  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  marginal  workers  in  the  packing  plant  -  those  who  work  at  the  very  low- 
est paying  jobs  and  those  who  are  fully  employed  only  at  the  peak  of  the  season  or  the 
top  of  the  boom.  Whether  or  not  it  could  have  done  this  is  not  demonstrated  by  the  ex 
perience  at  Austin  Acres.  The  original  private  sponsors  and  the  later  Governmen' 
managers  virtually  prejudged  the  case  and  chose  as  homesteaders  very  few  persons  whos 
incomes  were  not  well  above  what  is  usually  regarded,  on  sound  evidence,  as  the  low- 
income  group.  They  took  no  chances  even  with  that  sizeable  group  next  above  the  relief 
level.  As  time  went  on  they  shifted  gradually  higher,  until  individuals  at, the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  third  predominated  on  the  project. 

This  policy  probably  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  safety,  at  least  farther 
than  really  necessary  to  ensure  repayment.  Yet  essentially  it  was  probably  sound;  a 
really  low-income  group  could  not  meet  the  required  monthly  cash  payments  for  every  one 
of  the  12  months  in  every  one  of  the  allotted  40  years.  Just  how  low  an  income  -group 
can  do  this  is  not  known  from  experience  at  Austin;  but  that  without  subsidy,  it  can  be 
the  group  just  above  the  $600  lower  limit,  as  suggested  in  M.  L.  Wilson's  early  letter 
to  Mr.  Hormel,   is  doubtful. 
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Chapter  3 

THE  SUBSISTENCE  HOMESTEADS  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM19 

In  the  Birmingham  industrial  area  there  are  many  iron  furnaces  and  other  factoiy 
smokestacks.  During  good  times  the  iron  furnaces  spew  out  iron -red-hot  iron.  During 
bad  times  they  discharge  men  -men  who  had  jobs;  men  who  had  sought  to  improve  their 
condition  by  leaving  an  unpromising  life  of  raising  cotton  and  some  other  farm  products 
on  a  none- too-wi 1 1  in g  soil.  As  the  flow  of  red-hot  iron  diminishes  and  finally 
trickles,  other  factory  smokestacks  also  become  less  active,  and  more  family  providers 
face  a  serious  problem  of  want  and  need.  During  good  times  optimism  prevails,  for 
there  are  well -paying  jobs  and  long  pay  rolls.  Country  people  move  cityward.  Hard 
times  are  forgotten;  things  look  good.  But  then  something  happens.  The  economic 
machine  slows  down.  Men  begin  to  receive  little  slips  of  paper  stating  that  their 
services  are  no  longer  needed  or  are  needed  only  part  of  the  time.  That  which  seemed 
remote  and  almost  impossible  has  happened.  Many  jobs  are  gone  and  others  may  bring  a 
bare  subsistence,   at  best.    Hunger  and  the  danger  of  eviction  are  at  hand. 

Then  again  visions  of  the  "good  old  country  life"  come  to  mind.  "If  we  had  only 
stayed  on  the  land,"  the  people  say.  Another  countryward  trek  begins.  Young, 
unattached  men  who  belong  to  wel  1 -established  country  folk  are  usually  fortunate  in  that 
they  can  reclaim  their  boyhood  seats  at  the  family  table.  Men  who  have  their  own 
families  are  usually  not  so  fortunate,  and  they  may  experiment  with  some  form  of  sub- 
sistence farming  on  plots  of  ground  in  or  near  the  city.  Somehow  the  crisis  must  be 
weathered. 

Birmingham  provides  a  somewhat  exaggerated  picture  of  hi  ghs  and  lows  in  indus- 
trial activity.  For  many  years,  these  al  ternating  periods  of  booms  and  depression  have 
given  rise  to  a  pulsating  movemen t  of  migration  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

Despite  spurts  and  lulls,  Birmingham  has  moved  forward  rapidly  in  population 
growth  and  industrial  development.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  this  industrial  city 
of  the  South  did  not  exist.  In  1890  the  city  had  a  population  of  26.178;  by  1930  there 
were  nearly  260,000  people  in  the  city.  Industrial  and  commercial  activities  grew 
apace.  Many  old  citizens  in  the  Birmingham  area  can  remember  cornfields  and  cow 
pastures  uriere  10-  to  20-story  buildings  now  stand. 

Birmingham  prospered  greatly  during  the  period  of  the  first  World  War.  In 
general,  conditions  were  also  good  during  the  greater  part  of  the  1920' s.  The  Magic 
City,  they  called  it.  But  even  before  the  fateful  crash  of  October  1929.  industrial 
activities  slowed  down  in  Birmingham,  and  old-timers  repeated  a  local  adage;  "Hard 
times  come  first  to  Birmingham  and  stay  the  longest." 

The  Birmingham  industrial  empire  was  terribly  hit  during  the  early  thirties. 
More  than  100.000  people  in  Jefferson  County  (the  site  of  Birmingham)  were  getting  some 
form  of  relief.     Part-time  work  was  general.     Optimism  had  vanished.     A  spirit  of  gloom 
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and  pessimism  prevailed.  Many  industrialists  were  convinced  that  hard  times  had  come 
to  stay.  At  least  one  told  his  employees  that  he  doubted  that  they  would  again  see  the 
time  when  they  could  work  5  and  6  days  a  week.  Real  hunger  brought  land  hunger. 
Hundreds  of  men  with  families  to  take  care  of  asked  the  county  agricultural  agent  about 
plots  of  ground,  about  farms,  large  or  small,  places  where  they  could  grow  things  to 
eat.  The  number  of  farms  in  Jefferson  County  increased  from  3,349  in  1930  to  6,491  in 
1935. 

The  present  gigantic  defense  effort  has  once  more  brought  back  the  magic  of  the 
Magic  City.  Iron  furnaces  are  operating  full  blast  <snd  factories  are  having  difficulty 
in  hiring  all  the  competent  workmen  that  are  needed.  Overtime  and  bonuses  are  common. 
People  are  moving  ci  tyward  and  living  quarters  -  good  or  bad  -  are  hard  to  find.  This  change 
in  the  times  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the  occupants  on  a  subsistence- 
homesteads  project.  During  the  early  years  of  the  depression,  he  could  not  afford  to 
buy  milk  for  his  young  children  because  of  his  meager  income;  today  he  earns  $115  a 
week.  Many  other  occupants  have  doubled  and  tripled  their  incomes  since  the  recent 
defense  program  was  inaugurated. 

During  the  depression,  the  Birmingham  area  was  selected  for  a  major  experiment 
in  subsistence  farming,  for  low-income  industrial  and  white-collar  workers,  partly 
because  of  the  severe  unemployment  problem  which  confronted  the  city  and  its  outlying 
industrial  centers.  The  sponsors  of  the  program  recognized  that  the  industries  in  the 
Birmingham  area  had  grown  rapidly  during  the  last  several  decades  and  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  industrial  workers  came  from  rural  areas  and  had  farming  experience. 
Here,  they  assumed,  was  an  abundance  of  skill  which,  if  given  a  chance  to  express  it- 
self, would  provide  food—  for  the  needy,  and  for  those  on  relief.  The  problem  seemed 
to  consist  chiefly  in  getting  the  unemployed  or  part-time  employed  ex-farmers  on  a 
piece  of  ground.     Subsistence  homesteads  were  to  provide  limited  acreages  for  farming. 

Five  tracts  or  land  were  selected  in  the  Birmingham  area  to  test  various  pro- 
grams of  subsistence  farming.  The  developments  on  these  tracts  are  now  known  as 
Palmerdale,  Mt .  Olive,  Greenwood,  Cahaba,  and  Bankhead  Farms.  The  first  four  are  sub- 
sidiary to  the  city  of  Birmingham.  The  last  is  3  miles  from  Jasper,  Ala.  (population 
6,500),  a  relatively  small  industrial  center  located  45  miles  northwest  of  Birmingham. 

All  five  of  the  projects  are  still  in  a  stage  of  immaturity.  That  as  social- 
agricultural  experiments  they  are  almost  new,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  critic, 
advocate,  or  appraiser  of  these  developments.  Palmerdale  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Birmingham  projects,  yet  it  received  its  first  occupants  only  in  the  closing  months  of 
1935.  Eankhead  Farms  received  its  first  occupants  in  1936.  Mt.  Olive  and  Greenwood 
were  opened  for  occupancy  early  in  1937,  Cahaba  received  its  first  occupants  in  1938. 
The  recency  of  development  makes  it  impossible  to  analyze  these  experiments  in  terms  of 
long-time  trends  and  adjustments. 

Even  a  cursory  investigation  makes  it  clear  that  objectives  for  these  projects 
varied.  On  the  Eankhead  Farms  there  are  100  homesteads  with  average  holdings  which 
approach  20  acres  a  unit.  On  the  opposite  pole  with  reference  to  acreage,  stands 
Cahaba;  with  287  homesteads,  each  unit  on  the  project  has  only  a  fraction  of  an  acre 
for  cultivation  and  an  orchard.  Between  these  extremes  in  available  acreage  are 
Palmerdale,  Mt .  Olive,  and  Greenwood,  with  average-'sized  units  varying  between  3 
and  4  acres.     These  projects  have  102,   75,   and  83  homesteads  respectively. 
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The  Bankhead  Farms  were  developed  as  a  refuge  for  stranded  or  seasonally 
employed  coal  miners.  The  money  income  of  these  miners  fluctuated  greatly  but  averaged 
considerably  below  a  hundred  dollars  amonth  during  recent  depression  years.  Relatively 
large  units  were  set  aside  for  the  occupants  because  it  was  anticipated  that  farming 
operations  would  be  substantial.  But  the  project  does  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Miners  found  it  entirely  too  expensive  to  occupy  the  homesteads, 
although  rent  charges  averaged  somewhat  less  than  $20  a  month.  At  present,  nearly  all 
the  houses  are  occupied  by  middle-income  families  who  formerly  lived  in  Jasper. 

Cahaba,  on  the  other  hand,  was  developed  as  a  model  suburban  community  whose 
r  ecu  'flits  were  not  expected  to  engage  in  subsistence  farming.  A  small  garden  plot  was 
set  aside  for  each  occupant  and  it  was  expected  that  family  gardens  would  flourish,  as 
well  as  small  family  orchards,  and  that  many  occupants  would  keep  some  chickens.  Few 
gardens  and  fewer  flocks  of  chickens  are  now  found  on  the  project. 

On  the  Palmerdale,  Mt.  Olive,  and  Greenwood  projects,  homestead  units  range  from 
about  2  to  10  acres,  and  average  between  3  and  4  acres.  On  these  projects,  low-income 
families  and  seasonally  employed  workers  were  expected  to  improve  their  level  of  living 
by  subsistence  farming. 

The  objectives  of  the  Birmingham  projects,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  clear 
and  consistent  as  these  preliminary  statements  suggest.  Because  these  purposes  were 
not  clear  and  well  defined,  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  has  marked 
the  history  of  these  projects.  The  Birmingham  projects  cannot  be  Understood  without  a 
more  careful  examination  of  their  early  history  and  a  more  precise  statement  of  the 
objectives  that  brought  them  into  existence. 

Sites  for  the  Birmingham  projects  were  selected  in  1933  and  1934  under  the 
direction  of  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
On  May  15,  1935,  the  projects  were  transferred  to  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
which  later  became  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  This  change  in  the  administration 
was  accompanied  by  a  centralization  of  control  from  Washington  and  a  marked  reorienta- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  the  projects.  Some  of  the  changes  in  objectives  also  came  from 
an  accumulation  of  experiences  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  original  plans  were 
imprac  ti  cabl e . 

The  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  had  held  that  construction  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  projects  should  be  carried  out  largely  through  local  corporations.  Such 
corporations  were  formed  in  Birmingham  and  Jasper,  and  some  of  the  outstanding  business 
and  industrial  leaders  in  these  cities  gave  time  and  energy  to  these  undertakings. 
Unfortunately,  there  -was  no  precedent  these  men  could  follow.  Moreover,  there  was  mis- 
understanding as  to  purposes,  when  the  first  critical  decisions  had  to  be  made. 
Problems  could  not  be  discussed  and  explored  at  length.  There  was  urgent  need  for 
action  to  fight  the  depression.  It  was  during  this  period  of  haste  and  confusion  that 
the  project  sites  were  chosen  -  sites  which  are  too  far  from  the  roaring  mills  and  other 
places  of  employment. 

Wiy  were  sites  selected  so  far  from  the  various  industrial  centers  that  make  up 
the  Birmingham  industrial  area?  Interstitial  sites  would  have  offered  the*  advantage  of 
city  water  supply,  sewage  systems,  and  cheap  transportation  facilities.  Water  systems 
had  to  be  supplied  at  a  substantial  cost  on  the  strictly  rural  projects.     It  is  suggested 
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now,  by  some  who  were  in  positions  of  authority  in  Washington  at  that  time,  that  the 
choice  of  sites  was  made  upon  the  advice  of  an  influential  local  sponsor  who  was  look- 
ing ahead  to  the  day  when  Birmingham  would  be  a  much  larger  city,  and  who  admired  the 
Ehglish  garden-home  experiments.  The  idea  was  that  the  sites  chosen  would  eventually 
be  only  the  beginning,  and  would  become  a  part  of  a  complete  ring  of  subsistence  homes 
girdling  the  city.  Assurance  of  the  completion  of  this  belt  was  to  be  obtained  either 
through  ihs  process  of  zoning,  or  through  obtaining  options  on  the  remainder  of  the 
land  *j  be  included  in  this  plan.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  when  the  location  of 
sites  was  under  consideration,  it  was  the  tendency  to  consider  only  the  length  of  time 
by  car  (not  the  cost)  involved  in  transportation  to  and  from  work. 

TShen  the  local  board  in  Birmingham  selected  the  homesteads  sites  -except  the 
site  for  the  Bankhead  Farms  near  Jasper,  which  was  selected  by  a  board  made  up  of 
citizens  of  Jasper  -it  had  little  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  type  of  projects  to  be 
developed.  No  clear  word  seems  to  have  come  from  Washington,  or  if  it  did,  most  local 
board  members  thought  that  they  would  be  given  power  to  carry  through  their  own  indi- 
vidual ideas,  which  were  widely  various.  One  board  member  thought  that  the  projects 
would  be  used  by  destitute  relief  charges.  He  wanted  to  build  simple  OOC-type  shacks, 
cheap  cover  for  adult  recipients  of  relief  and  their  families.  On  the  available  land 
these  people  were  to  sustain  themselves  with  practically  no  outside  help.  When  the  pro- 
gram became  more  complex  and  was  directed  at  different  objectives,  this  member  resigned, 
Another  member  assumed  that  occupants  would  find  some  cash  jobs  near  the  projects  and 
that  few  if  any  would  have  to  travel  considerable  distance  to  work.  Other  board 
members  expected  that  some  kind  of  factory  would  be  located  on  at  least  some  of  the 
projects;  these,  they  assumed,  would  provide  employment  for  occupants  who  wished  or 
needed  to  earn  a  cash  income. 

Moreover,  the  resident  committee  was  economy -minded.  It  wanted  to  buy  good  land 
in  rather  large  parcels  at  $100  or  less  an  acre.  It  seemed  that  tracts  approaching  or 
exceeding  400  acres  in  size  were  sought.  This  eliminated  many  sites  close  to  the  city. 
The  still -unresolved  question  of  size  of  individual  homestead  units  also  served  to 
direct  attention  mainly  to  large  tracts.  Homesteaders  with  little  or  no  cash  income 
would  need  relatively  large  units  to  sustain  themselves. 

That  location  is  easily  the  chief  problem  that  has  confronted  and  perplexed  the 
homesteaders  on  the  projects  subsidiary  to  the  city  of  Birmingham  results  partly  from 
the  scattered  nature  of  the  Birmingham  industrial  area,   clearly  indicated  in  table  1. 


Table  1.-  Distances  in  miles  from  the  projects  subsidiary  to  Birmingham 
to  some  of  the  nearby  industr ial  centers 


INDUSTRIAL  CENTER 

CAHABA 

PALMER DALE 

MT .    OL IVE 

GREENWOOD 

15 

21 

14 

18 

North  Birmingham  .... 

16 

19 

10 

22 

14 

15 

12 

23 

18 

27 

18 

11 

32 

37 

31 

6 

29 

34 

28 

8 

27 

32 

26 

10 

32 

40 

30 

5 

20 

25 

14 

13 
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Some  additional  mining  operations  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  serve  further  to 
diffuse  the  job  opportunities.  This  diffused  condition  of  industrial  development  has 
complicated  the  transportation  problem  for  the  homes teade rs .  Going  to  work  means  reach- 
ing widely  separated  points.  Only  a  few  find  it  possible  to  ride  in  groups  in 
individually  owned  automobiles.  More  of  the  homesteaders  on  the  Greenwood  and 
Cahaba  projects  can  ride  together  than  those  on  other  projects.  Palmerdale  now  has 
fairly  good  bus  service  but  only  about  half  the  occupants  find  it  convenient  and  suit- 
able for  individual  needs.  As  work  is  scattered,  a  combination  of  several  ways  of 
transportation  may  have  to  be  used  if  the  family  car  is  not  utilized. 

Savings  that  many  of  the  homesteaders  realized  through  low  or  modest  rent 
charges  have  therefore  been  largely  or  completely  offset  by  high  transportation  costs. 
Some  of  them  have  to  drive  from  30  to  50  miles  a  day  in  their  own  automobiles  to  get  to 
their  jobs  and  back  home.  If  the  miles  that  need  to  be  traveled  every  working  day  are 
multiplied  by  4  or  5  cents.,  there  is  a  transportation  cost  that  burns  in  gas  and  tires 
what  is  saved  in  living  costs.  Multiplied  by  20  or  24,  there  is  a  monthly  transporta- 
tion cost  that  easily  equals  or  exceeds  the  monthly  rent  or  purchase -price  charges, 
averaging  about  $18  a  month.  With  rent  and  transportation  costs  approaching  $50  a 
month,  what  must  the  monthly  income  be  to  succeed  on  the  projects? 

Numerous  changes  were  made  in  programs  because  of  the  transportation  problem  on 
the  projects  subsidiary  to  Birmingham.  Experience  soon  indicated  that  the  income 
levels  from  which  occupants  were  selected  had  to  be  raised  considerably.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  initial  promoters  of  the  projects  had  hoped  to  make  havens  for  low- 
income  groups.  Some  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  size  of  family,  but  a  low-income  was 
usually  thought  of  as  lying  somewhere  between  $50  and  $100  a  month.  An  income  as  high 
as  $125  a  month  was  to  be  the  limit  for  prospective  homesteaders. 

But  when  selection  of  families  began,  and  several  homesteaders  actually  moved 
out  to  the  projects,  many  of  the  occupants  with  incomes  of  less  than  $100  a  month  soon 
found  themselves  in  serious  trouble.  The  result  h»s  been  to  raise  and  raise  again  the 
ceiling  of  income  levels  of  prospective  homesteaders.  At  present,  several  families  on 
the  Cahaba  project  have  incomes  of  about  $3,000  a  year,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
occupants  on  the  various  projects  have  incomes  of  about  $2,000  a  year.  Homesteaders 
with  incomes  as  high  as  this  have  little  need  for  subsistence  farming,  and  generally  no 
real  interest  in  it.  Moreover,  high  transportation  costs  depressed  to  remarkably  low 
levels  the  rent  charges  and  the  selling  costs  of  the  homestead  units.  Houses  which,  on 
a  cost  basis,  would  rent  for  $40  to  $60  a  month  in  the  city  of  Birmingham  are  being 
rented  and  sold  at  monthly  charges  averaging  about  $18  a  month.  In  all  instances,  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  these  units  is  being  canceled. 

The  second  major  problem  confronting  the  promoters  of  the  projects  concerned 
construction  plans  and  the  size  of  units.  The  first  houses  that  were  built  on  the 
Eankhead  Farms  and  the  Palmerdale  projects  (the  first  projects  to  be  developed)  were 
rather  small  and  of  cheap  construction.  The  local  committee  hoped  to  build  them  at  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  $3,500.  Only  a  few  houses  on  these  projects  are  of  this 
type,  however,  the  remaining  houses  and  all  houses  on  the  other  projects  are  of  good 
construction  and  have  practically  every  convenience  wanted  by  families  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. All  have  running  water  and  a  full  set  of  bathroom  fixtures.  To  plan  and 
erect  the  houses  was  apparently  less  of  a  problem  than  the  associated  developments  on 
each  unit. 
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A  really  crucial  decision  concerned  the  acreage  allotment  to  each  homestead. 
The  problem  of  deciding  upon  the  size  of  the  units  on  the  various  projects  was  by  no 
means  simple.  Plans  had  to  take  cognizance  of  the  nature  of  the  homesteaders  who  were 
to  live  on  the  projects.  As  the  Eankhead  Farms  project  was  built  mainly  for  irregularly 
employed  coal  miners,  its  occupants  were  expected  to  engage  in  a  rather  rounded 
farming  program  which  would  at  times  exceed  the  subsistence  level.  Units  ranging  from 
9  to  25  acres  were  established,  with  an  average  size  of  about  20  acres.  Eu t  coal 
miners  found  the  project  badly  located  for  residence  and  they  found  the  rent  charges  of 
$15  to  $20  a  month  excessive.  The  middle-income  families  from  Jasper,  who  now  occupy 
most  of  the  houses,  have  good  gardens,  but  only  a  few  are  using  the  rest  of  the  land 
prof i  tably . 

Low-income  industrial  workers,  particularly  those  working  part  time,  seemed 
suitable  candidates  for  the  projects  that  are  subsidiary  to  Eirmingham.  But  how  many 
acres  can  a  worker  of  this  kind  operate  efficiently  on  a  subsistence-  farming  basis? 
How  much  time  does  a  part-time  worker  have  to  devote  to  farming?  Suppose  he  attains 
the  enviable  status  of  full-time  employment  but  has  a  low  income  -how  many  acres  can  he 
operate  then? 

Answers  to  these  questions  could  not  be  explored  at  length  when  the  firstcriti- 
cal  decisions  had  to  be  made.  To  arrive  at  some  reasonable  acreage,  agricultural 
experts  were  asked  how  many  acres  it  took  to  sustain  a  family  in  full-time  subsistence 
farming  in  Alabama.  They  replied  that  it  took  about  10  acres. <  After  consulting  other 
people  around  Eirmingham,  it  was  decided  to  vary  the  acreage  somewhat,  but  to  provide 
a ve rage - s i zed  holdings  varying  between  3  and  4  acres  for  each  homesteader  on  the 
Palmerdale,  Mt.  Olive,  and  Greenwood  projects.  Part-time  and  even  full-time  industrial 
workers,  it  was  believed,  could  handle  units  of  this  size  effectively.  Part  of  the 
land  was  to  be  used  for  a  hay  crop,  part  for  a  pasture,  and  part  for  an  orchard  and 
garden,  but  every  homesteader  was  given  full  liberty  to  use  his  acreage  in  any  way  he 
wished . 

The  attempt  by  homesteaders  to  cultivate  from  3  to  4  acres  has  not  been  success- 
ful on  any  of  these  subsistence  projects.  It  is  true  that  several  units  on  each  project 
are  fully  and  effectively  used  in  crop-growing  programs  but  investigation  nearly  always 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  full-time  or  part-time  industrial  worker  did  little  of  the 
work  other  than  perhaps  tending  the  garden.  We  1 1 -deve loped  units  are  usually  worked  by 
hired  laborers;  or  they  may  be  occupied  and  operated  by  full-time  gardeners  and  farmers, 
but  tney  are  few.  Some  of  the  wel 1 -operated  units  reflect  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
able  grandparents  or  of.  older  sons.  Few  of  the  family  heads  believe  that  they  have  the 
time  to  do  the  necessary  work  to  use  available  land  properly.  In  general,  the  average 
acreage  is  too  large  for  the  present  occupants  to  use  effectively  for  intensive  culti- 
vation and  is  not  large  enough  for  extensive  cultivation  for  commercialized  agriculture 
by  hired  labor.  Many  of  the  families  have  profited  by  having  a  family  garden,  but  few 
have  gained  from  having  the  extra  acreage. 

As  the  present  units  are  not  farmed  effectively  and  profitably  it  may  be  sugges ted 
that  they  be  reduced  in  size  by  the  building  of  additional  houses.  That  program  would 
be  objected  to  by  nearly  ever"  homesteader,  for  many  of  the  occupants  look  upon  their 
land  as  security  for  old  age.  Several  said  frankly  that  they  would  not  make  much  use 
of  their  land  until  they  retired  which,  some  hoped,  would  not  be  for  at  least  20  years. 
Others  hope  that  profitable  use  of  the  land  will  not  be  deferred  that  long,   but  that 
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some  form  of  profitable  commercial  agriculture  may  be  found  and  adopted.  Most  of  them 
expect  to  use  Negroes,  or  some  other  form  of  cheap  labor,   in  such  a  program  of  farming. 

Acreage  allotments  on  the  Cahaba  project  are  much  smaller  than  on  the  other 
developments.  Oily  garden -orchard  plots,  a  fraction  of  an  acre  in  size,  accompany  each 
homestead  unit.  On  these  plots  the  occupants  were  expected  to  do  subsistence  gardening 
and  to  raise  some  fruit,  but  only  a  few  gardens  and  orchards  are  now  found  there. 

Most  of  the  occupants  are  white-collar  workers  and  their  average  yearly  income 
is  relatively  high—  between  $1,800  and  $2,000-  Apparently  this  income  is  high  enough 
to  eliminate  any  pressing  need  for  home  gardens.  A  few  of  the  homesteaders  do  keep 
good  gardens  but  for  them  this  work  is  an  enjoyable  leisure  activity.  Cahaba  is  essen- 
tially a  housing  project. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  homesteaders  on  the  Birmingham  subsistence -farming 
projects  are  interested  in  adopting  some  form  of  commercial  agriculture  —  farming  for 
money  rather  than  for  home  consumpt ion  —  seems  paradoxical.  On  the  surface,  this  ambi- 
tion seems  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the  projects.  Early  statements  concerning 
these  developments  make  it  clear  that  little  or  no  commercial  agriculture  was  to  be 
practiced  on  them.20  (33)  Moreover,  farmers  near  Birmingham  who  produce  truck  crops  and 
other  products  for  the  city  market  were  assured  by  the  local  agricultural  agent  that 
the  projects  would  not  be  permitted  to  aggravate  the  price  problem  of  any  locally  pro- 
duced items.  Nevertheless,  few  homesteaders  can  now  be  found  who  do  not  hope  to  grow 
products  for  the  market,  especially  the  local  market.  Most  of  them  argue  that  high 
transportation  costs  make  it  essential  that  they  realize  a  cash  income  and  a  profit 
from  their  farming.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  substantial  profits  have  not  material- 
ized and  the  high  cost  of  transportation  and  the  absence  of  farm  income  have  been  the 
most  effective  arguments  in  gaining  extremely  low  rents  and  uni t -purchase  prices. 

There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  homesteaders  on  these  projects  under- 
stand now  or  have  understood  in  the  past  the  nature  of  subsistence  farming.  The  pro- 
gram, of  course,  implies  production  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  for  family  use.  Moreover, 
it  apparently  should  be  carried  on  mainly  with  family  labor.  Certainly  there  is  no 
place  in  the  program  for  a  laborer  hired  for  $3.50  a  week.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
much  of  the  farming  on  the  projects  is  carried  on  by  laborers  (mainly  Negro  laborers  on 
some  of  the  projects)  who  are  themselves  underprivileged  and  fall  far  short  of  having 
the  essentials  of  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Failure  to  understand  the  nature  and  meaning  of  subsistence  farming  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  homesteaders.  Local  administrators  also  seemed  to  misunderstand  the  term. 
Agricultural  specialists  who  have  been  identified  with  the  projects  have  constantly 
encouraged  commercial  agricultural  activities,  not  merely  because  of  a  wish  to  aid  the 
homesteaders  to  overcome  or  cancel  high  transportation  costs,  but  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  them  from  the  beginning.  For  several  of  the  projects, 
for  instance,  they  recommended  and  obtained  electric  hotbeds  that  would  produce  at 
least  150,000  young  plants  for  each  project  each  year  -  including  250  tomato  plants  per 
f ami ly . 


See  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads. 
General  Information  Concerning  the  purposes  and  Policies  of  the  Division  of  Subs  istence 
Homesteads.  U,  S.  Dept.  Int.,  Div.  Subsistence  Homesteads.  Cir.  1,  13  PP.  (-Processed^ 
Nov.    16,  1933. 
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That  agricultural  activities  on  the  Birmingham  projects  should  be  directed  at 
commercial  objectives  and  that  much  of  the  work  is  delegated  to  the  Negroes  and  other 
low-income  workers  reflect  segments  of  a  wider  regional  habit.  A  tradition  of  leisure 
is  part  of  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  South.  There  is  also  a  surviving  remnant  of  an 
old  feeling  that  field  labor  is  peculiarly  the  black  man's  burden.  Farmers  who  can 
afford  to,  and  many  who  cannot,  shift  as  much  of  the  physical  work  as  possible  to 
Negroes.  Many  families  in  the  South  with  an  income  of  $75  a  month  hire  the  part-time 
or  full-time  services  of  Negro  helpers.  If  the  family  income  rises  much  above  $100  a 
month,   servants  and  aids  are  considered  to  be  almost  indispensable. 

Most  of  the  occupants  on  the  projects  near  Eirmingham  have  an  income  ranging 
between  $100  and  $200  a  month.  They  are  accustomed  to  Negro  help,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  homes.  As  families  with  monthly  incomes  of  less  than  $100  have  frequently 
failed  as  occupants,  the  tendency  has  been  to  fill  vacant  homesteads  with  families  of 
higher  incomes.  These  in  turn  bring  more  and  more  hired  hefp  to  the  projects  to  carry 
on  the  farming.  As  cash  expenditures  are  usually  made  for  commercial  fertilizer  and 
seed  and  for  the  use  of  work  stock  and  farm  implements  as  well  as  hired  help,  the 
investments  in  farm  operations  are  usually  substantial;  in  fact,  for  enterprises  of  this 
size,  the  expenditures  are  excessive.  The  result  is  a  commercial  form  of  farming  that 
is  usually  unprofitable. 

Subsistence  farming  in  the  Cotton  Eelt  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country  is 
complicated  by  certain  physical  limitations  and  by  cultural  adjustments  that  have  been 
made  because  of  them.  The  prevailing  soils  in  the  Southeast  are  strongly  leached,  acid 
in  reaction,  and  low  in  organic  matter  and  mineral  plant  foods'.  Available  fertility, 
which  was  rarely  as  high  as  that  of  the  grasslands  of  the  Middle  West,  has  usually  been 
depleted  by  undiversif ied  farming.  To  engage  in  farming  therefore  means  buying  ferti- 
lizer and  restoring  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  other  ways.  This  takes  money.  Farm 
expenditures  can  readily  become  excessive  if  much  of  the  field  work  is  hired  and  small 
plots  of  land  are  planted  merely  to  corn,  as  is  frequently  done  on  these  projects.  On 
the  Bankhead  Farms  and  Mt .  Olive  projects  the  cost  of  soil  improvement  has  been  particu- 
larly high  because  both  are   located  :n  country  where  poor,   sandy  soils  prevail. 

Moreover,  the  acid  soils  of  the  Southeast  are  not  natural  grasslands.  Grasses 
and  legumes  which  thrive  in  the  northern  States  generally  do  very  poorly  in  the  South- 
east. Subsistence  farmers  in  northern  States  can  usually  develop  a  fairly  good  pasture 
of  bluegrass  and  white  Dutch  clover,  with  little  expenditure  of  money  and  labor.  Land 
not  used  in  gardens  can  be  used  rather  profitably  in  this  way.  In  the  Southeast,  blue- 
grass  and  white  Dutch  clover  do  not  naturally  occur  in  pasture  plots,  but  uncultivated 
and  unused  fields  are  readily  invaded  by  pine  trees  and  other  vegetation  largely 
unsuited  for  pasturage.  Good  pastures  here  require  careful  seedbed  preparation,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  soil  amendments  and  the  planting  of  appropriate  seeds.  Here  is  another 
expenditure  confronting  the  subsistence  farmer  in  the  old  Cotton  Belt  that  can  fre- 
quently be  avoided  in  northern  States. 

When  the  subsistence- farming  projects  were  established  in  the  Birmingham  area, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  industrial  workers  of  the  area  had  considerable  farming 
experience.  This,  it  was  believed,  augured  well  for  the  contemplated  projects.  Farm- 
ing in  Alabama,  however,  runs  toone-crop  and  cash-crop  experience  -  usua 1 ly  with  growing 
corn,   cotton,   and  a  rather  undi vers i f i ed  early  garden.     Livestock  in  any  quantity  and 
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of  high  quality  is  relatively  rare  in  Alabama.  So  the  farming  experience  of  the  workers 
was  not  very  helpful  on  4  acres  that  must  be  farmed  intensively  and  farmed  the  year 
round  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  condition. 

Education  may  be  said  to  be  the  answer:  Teach  new  and  better  ways  of  farming 
in  live-at-home  terms.  A  program  like  that  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years. 
During  much  of  this  time  four  agricultural  experts  and  two  home -demonstration  experts 
have  given  their  full  time  to  the  projects.  But,  who  is  to  be  taught  in  a  program  of 
this  kind— the  low-paid  laborers,  many  of  them  Negroes,  or  the  homesteaders  who  do 
little  of  their  own  farming?  To  date,  the  educational  program  has  not  accomplished 
much . 

Upon  coming  to  the  projects,  the  families  found  a  difficult  program  of  agricul- 
tural adjustment  (Cahaba,  with  its  garden  plots,  is  largely  an  exception).  Their 
several  acres  of  land  had  not  been  farmed  for  some  years,  so  the  land  was  compact  and 
full  of  weeds  and  thickets.  Many  of  the  barns  on  the  units  contained  mule  stalls  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was  not  economical  for  every  family  to  keep  a  mule. 
Breaking  tne  compact  ground  required  strong  and  heavy  plows,  and  the  homesteaders  did 
not  own  them.  Other  tools  were  needed,  but  few  had  the  money  to  buy  them.  Some  occu- 
pants hired  neighboring  farmers  at  considerable  expense  to  break  the  ground,  prepare 
the  seedbed,  and  plant  a  crop.  The  advent  of  so  many  part-time  farmers  in  the  area 
greatly  inflated  the  prices  of  farm  services.  Moreover,  good  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  projects  were  loath  to  delay  work  on  their  own  fields  when  the  weather  was 
favorable.  Several  impatient  occupants  acquired  "rabbit  mules"  and  nondescript  plugs 
to  use  in  their  farm  work.  Odds  and  ends  of  old  farming  equipment  with  many  wired 
joints  also  found  their  way  to  the  projects.  Obviously,  equipment  of  this  kind  did  not 
augur  success  in  the  new  ventures.  Administrators  began  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
a  cooperative  farm  service,  which  would  provide  mules  and  machinery  to  homesteaders  at 
nominal  cost. 

After  the  plan  had  been  discussed,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  occupants  concerning 
such  a  service;  all  expressed  their  approval.  Loans  were  made  to  all  the  projects 
except  Cahaba  for  the  erection  of  community  barns  and  the  purchase  of  four  to  six  mules 
per  project,  and  a  full  complement  of  farm  machinery.  Prices  for  farm  services  were 
established  at  what  seemed  reasonable  levels.  For  instance,  a  charge  of  40  cents  an 
hour  was  made  on  some  of  the  projects  for  the  services  of  two  mules  and  a  large  plow. 
However,  since  labor  charges  were  usually  added  to  the  farm-service  charges,  the  cost 
of  field  operations  came  rather  high  to  the  homesteaders. 

The  nature  of  the  farm  service  and  cyclical  nature  of  farm  work  made  it  impera- 
tive for  many  homesteaders  to  hire  laborers  at  least  part  of  the  time  to  operate  the 
communi ty -owned  mules  and  machinery.  For  instance,  early  in  the  spring  scores  of  home- 
steaders needed  to  plow  their  fields  and  plant  certain  crops,  but  the  mules  and 
implements  were  limi  ted  and  during  weekdays  the  men  had  little  time  for  field  work  because 
of  regular  employment  and  the  necessity  of  spending  from  1  to  2  hours  on  the  road.  All 
or  part  of  Saturdays  might  be  given  to  farm  work,  but  only  four  to  six  mules  were 
available.  Thus  the  tradition  of  leisure  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  hiring  of 
help  by  the  homesteaders. 

The  farm  service  failed  to  meet  expenses,  including  amortization  charges.  It 
took  in  enough  money  to  cover  expenses  during  heavy  work  periods,  but  mules  and  imple- 
ments were  idle  during  much  of  the  year,    so  yearly  expenses  exceeded  yearly  incomes. 
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Therefore  the  farm  services  have  been  sold  to  individuals  living  on  or  near  the 
projects,  and  they  are  required  to  make  the  services  available  to  homesteaders  at 
modest  charges. 

Reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  farm  service  are  obvious.  Most  occupants  did  not 
have  the  time,  or  the  energy  or  the  ability  to  use  this  service  with  family  labor,  and 
the  expense  of  hired  labor  added  to  the  service  costs  made  the  farming  too  expensive 
for  crops  of  corn  and  hay.  This  experience  suggests  that  subsistence  farming  by  an 
industrial  worker's  family  should  generally  be  confined  to  gardening  and  possibly  keeping 
a  cow,  if  a  good  common  pasture  is  available.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  observations 
among  the  Eirmingham  projects  only. 

It  was  believed  that  the  projects  subsidiary  to  Eirmingham  would  profit  greatly 
from  cooperative  stores  and  filling  stations.  Stores  and  filling  stations  were  already 
located  close  to  all  the  projects,  but  some  of  them  had  a  rather  limited  stock  of  goods 
and  the  impression  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  administrators  that  the  homesteaders 
coming  from  Eirmingham  would  demand  services  and  facilities  of  a  somewhat  higher  order 
than  were  available. 

Shortly  after  the  first  homesteaders  had  come  to  Palmerdale,  Mt .  Olive,  and 
Greenwood,  they  were  asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  cooperative 
stores  and  filling  stations  on  their  respective  projects.  The  plan  was  encouraged  by 
the  administrator  and  some  meetings  were  held  in  which  representatives  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  spoke  about  the  great  opportunities  that"  cooperatives  offered. 
Somehow,  homesteaders  gained  the  impression  that  they  could  buy  for  less  from  coopera- 
tives than  from  other  stores  and  at  the  same  time  earn  enough  dividends  to  buy  the 
enterprises . 

Euildings  suitable  for  retail  stores  selling  groceries,  meats,  feeds,  and  fill- 
ing-station products  were  built  on  the  Palmerdale,  Greenwood,  Mt .  Olive,  and  Cahaba 
projects.  Under  the  supervision  of  F.S.A.  representatives,  cooperative  associations  were 
formed  which,  after  some  study  of  their  respective  needs,  requested  loans  of  about 
$20,000  each  with  which  to  begin  the  cooperative  ventures.  Except  in  Cahaba,  these 
loans  were  to  be  used  only  for  buying  mules  and  equipment  for  the  farm  service.  About 
half  of  these  sums  represented  working  capital.  These  loans,  it  should  be  noted,  were 
merely  operating  loans  and  did  not  cover  the  construction  costs  of  the  store  buildings. 
The  buildings  were  made  available  to  the  local  associations  at  exceedingly  low  charges. 
For  instance,  the  store  building  on  the  Palmerdale  project  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$30,000  but  in  the  contract  with  the  local  association  the  building  and  site  were  given 
a  book  value  of  only  $5,615- 75.  Moreover,  the  building  and  site  were  made  available  to 
the  local  association  at  an  annual  charge  of  $12  for  the  first  3  years,  and  annual 
charges  of  $175  for  the  2  succeeding  years.  The  association  was  also  given  the  option 
of  buying  the  building  and  site,  at  the  listed  book  value,  with  payments  extending  over 
a  40-year  period  and  an  interest  charge  of  3  percent  on  unpaid  balances.  Similar 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  other  cooperative  associations.  During  the  fifst  5- 
year  period,  the  organization  therefore  made  negligible  rent  payments.  In  addition,  the 
four  stores  together  were  given,  without  cost,  the  services  of  a  purchasing  agent  and 
two  auditors. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  these  cooperative  ventures  that  the  filling 
stations  have  been  rather  successful  and  have  shown  modest  profits  whereas   the  four 
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stores  are  not  making  expenses,  even  under  the  generous  terms  under  which  they  began 
operations.  For  the  first  few  years,  interest  payments  and  rent  charges  were  paid  out 
of  the  operating  capital  obtained  in  the  original  loan.  This  money  has  now  been 
depleted  and  some  radical  adjustment  of  the  organizations  is  in  prospect. 

Why  are  all  the  stores  failing,  and  why  are  not  attempts  made  to  save  them,  and 
to  get  them  on  a  sound  operating  basis?  Numerous-  exper iments  and  changes  have  been 
made  to  "save  the  stores."  Rallies  and  campaigns  have  been  put  on  to  popularize  them, 
managers  have  been  changed  and  changed  again,  and  buying  and  selling  programs  have  been 
varied.  But  the  stores  still  fall  far  short  of  meeting  expenses,  let  alone  realizing 
earnings  adequate  to  make  possible  the  buying  of  the  buildings  and  the  paying  of  divi- 
dends. "We  will  never  own  that  building  and  we  never  see  any  of  those  dividends  they 
told  us  about,  "a  statement  of  one  homesteader,  summarizes  the  attitude  prevailing  on 
the  projects. 

When  plans  for  these  cooperative  ventures  were  outlined  by  cooperative  experts, 
it  was  assumed  that  these  establishments  would  supply  almost  all  the  homesteaders  with 
groceries,  feeds,  and  filling-station  products  and  it  was  assumed  that  a  great  many 
nonoccupants  would  trade  at  these  places.  In  a  survey  made  before  they  were  established, 
homesteaders  registered  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  idea  and  samplings  of 
opinions  among  nearby  farmers  also  showed  almost  unanimous  approval.  Monthly  sales  as 
much  as  100  percent  greater  than  have  been  actually  realized  were  confidently  predicted. 
However,  only  a  minority  of  the  occupants  are  constant  and  faithful  patrons  of  the 
stores,   and  sales  to  nonoccupants  are  limited. 

Their  record  today  shows  that  a  cooperative  store  does  not  necessarily  create 
cooperative  customers,  just  as  a  piece  of  land  does  not  necessarily  create  an  effective 
tiller  of  the  soil.  When  the  projects  were  built,  both  the  farming  and  the  cooperative 
programs  seemed  simple,  and  both  of  them  were  expected  to  be  successful  in  a  very  short 
time  without  any  detailed  supervision  or  education.  But  administrators  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  engage  in  more  and  more  educational  programs,  and  short-time  objectives 
became  long-time  objectives.  In  fact,  mai/y  of  the  original  objectives  have  been  and 
are  being  redefined  so  they  may  be  attained  -eventually. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  occupants  to  give  full  support  to  the  cooperative  stores 
may  seem  somewhat  strange,  particularly  when  it  is  recalled  that  nearly  all  of  them 
favored  these  enterprises  when  they  were  described  and  discussed.  However,  a  few 
lectures  and  a  few  bulletins  did  not  convey  a  full  understanding  of  cooperatives.  In 
the  Birmingham  area  cooperative  ventures  were  almost  unknown,  as  recently  as  the 
depression  years.  Many  occupants  who  listened  to  the  lectures,  therefore,  probably 
pictured  themselves  as  operating  a  cooperative  successfully,  just  as  many  had  pictured 
themselves  on  lush  and  productive  farms  — all  without  much  work  and  wi thou t  any  sacrifices. 

It  is  somewhat  presumptuous  to  particularize  on  the  respective  factors  that  have 
been  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  cooperative  stores.  A  fair  consideration  of 
this  situation  must  begin  by  examining  the  assumption  that  small  cooperative  feed  and 
grocery  stores,  operating  on  a  cash  basis,  can  now  compete  against  the  supermarkets  of 
today.  The  supermarkets  have  low  prices  and  a  large  selection  of  goods.  Many  people 
like  to  buy  there.  Many  homesteaders  who  have  the  money  to  pay  cash  for  groceries  are 
more  interested  in  seeing  the  savings  on  their  purchases  "now"  than  they  are  in  earning 
dividends  at  some   time   in  the   future,    perhaps  only  after  40  years  when   the  store  is 
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paid  for.  Cn  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  occupants  who  do  not  buy  groceries  for 
cash,  but  these  also  pass  by  the  cooperative  store.  The  tendency  of  southerners  of  low 
income,  when  down  on  their  luck,  to  count  on  some  merchant  to  "carry"  them  is  still 
widespread  and  operates  against  a  cooperative  store  that  has  no  charge  accounts.  Lay- 
offs and  part-time  unemployment  are  an  ever-present  threat  to  these  people,  therefore 
many  of  them  maintain  " connections "  wj  th  some  grocer.  Even  homesteaders  with  full-time 
employment  and  good  family  incomes  frequently  find  the  family  purse  empty  before  pay 
day,   and  so  make  frequent  purchases  at  stores  where  credit  is  granted. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  cooperative  stores  do  not  meet  the  prices  of  all  compet- 
itors. The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  limited  purchasing  power  of  the  few  cooperative 
stores  in  the  Birmingham  area.  Informants  also  pointed  out  that  these  stores  need  to 
maintain  a  rather  rigid  price  structure  because  they  are  sponsored  by  the  Government. 
Private  stores,  it  was  alleged,  can  offer  certain  articles  for  sale  at  little  or  no 
profit;  these  low  prices  are  supposed  to  attract  customers  who  will  buy  other  Items 
besides.  Cooperative  stores  cannot  well  introduce  this  practice  and  they  are  somewhat 
restricted  in  exploi ting  "week-end  specials."  For  ethical  reasons,  it  was  said,  prices 
are  maintained  that  yield  a  given  margin  of  profit. 

It  is  only  natural  that  much  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  stores  has  been  heaped 
on  the  managers.  At  least  some  of  them,  apparently,  were  not  properly  trained  and 
qualified  to  manage  these  enterprises.  To  begin  with,  men  were  hired  who  would  work 
for  relatively  low  salaries.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  notion  was  widespread  that  almost 
anybody  could  run  a  store.  This  naturally  led  to  many  problems.  Stocks  of  goods  were 
not  maintained,  and  order  and  neatness  were  conspicuously  absent;  accounts  were  not 
kept  properly  and  inventories  were  questionable.  Personality  problems  of  one  kind  or 
another  also  alienated  customers.  Apparently  many  of  these  difficulties  might  have 
been  prevented  by  engaging  more  competent  managers  in  the  first  place  but  some  experi- 
enced managers  have  been  tried  and  have  failed  to  take  the  stores  out  of  the  red. 
Evidently  no  simple  solution  to  the  problem  exists.  The  failure  of  the  cooperatives 
does  suggest  that  unless  cooperatives  grow  out  of  local  enthusiasm,  ideals,  work,  and 
sacrifices,  they  are  and  remain  an  alien  institution  that  cannot  flourish.  The  cooper- 
atives established  upon  the  Birmingham  projects  were  too  elaborate  and  too  costly  to 
thrive  in  a  new  and  rather  inhospitable  environment. 

Some  of  the  occupants  of  the  Palmerdale  project  insist  at  this  time  that  the 
story  of  their  cooperative  venture  would  be  very  different  today  if  a  local  and 
incipient  movement  had  not  been  modified  by  outsiders.  Shortly  after  the  pioneers  came 
to  this  project  they  held  what  was  called  "Farmers  Meetings"  in  which  much  discussion 
was  centered  on  an  Agricultural  Producers  Cooperative.  This  cooperative  was  to  dispose 
of  surplus  products  which  the  homesteaders  expected  to  produce  Several  occupants  also 
planned  to  start  a  small  cooperative  filling  station.  As  nearly  every  homesteader  had 
a  car  and  needed  to  drive  a  considerable  distance  to  work,  there  were  good  prospects 
for  selling  substantial  quantities  of  gas  and  oil.  A  minimum  of  equipment  was  to  be 
bought  and  participants  in  the  program  were  to  realize  a  saving  on  their  purchases  from 
the  start.  It  seemed  that  the  small  initial  investments  would  soon  be  liquidated  by 
limited  earnings  and  that  the  organization  would  then  own  the  gas  pump  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  first  named  of  these  two  proposed  ventures  may  well  have  failed  because  of 
limited  production  of  salable  farm  products.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
there  was  a  spontaneous  cooperative  movement  on  one  of  these  projects  and  that  at  least 
some  of  the  occupants  were  doing  some  careful  thinking  about  what  might  be  accomplished 
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by  common  effort.  Moreover,  they  were  thinking  about  sums  of  money  they  themselves 
might  have  to  contribute  to  put  these  plans  into  operation  and  this  served  to  temper 
their  thinking  and  planning. 

Before  these  preliminary  plans  found  expression  in  cooperative  ventures  rumors 
reached  the  project.  Somebody  had  heard  that  the  Government  also  was  interested  in 
cooperatives  and  that  a  loan  might  be  obtained  to  begin  these  ventures.  The  rumors 
spread  and  grew  and  the  dreams  that  were  started  were  intoxicating.  Somebody  said  they 
could  have  a  grocery  store;  somebody  said  they  could  have  a  filling  station;  somebody 
said  they  could  have  a  canning  plant.  And  what  somebody  didn't  say  somebody  else 
imagined. 

It  was  true,  the  Resettlement  Administration  was  interested  in  cooperatives. 
After  some  preliminary  meetings,  sponsored  by  the  organization,  the  Palmerdale  Coopera- 
tive Association  was  formed.  This  association  was  requested  to  make  a  survey  of  desired 
equipment  and  stock  and  to  prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  needs.  On  Nov.  10. 
1936  the  association  submitted  a  request  to  the  Resettlement  Administration,  listing 
the  following  items: 


Stock  for   general  store    $8,000*00 

Market   equipment      2,344.50 

Warehouse   and    feed    3,500-00 

Hatchery    280-00 

Filling  station  and  product    1,000-00 

Tractor   and  attachments,    including  orchard  spray    3,000-00 

14-ton  pick-up  truck  ■   600-00 

2-ton  truck  •.    .    .  821-49 

300   tons   of   coal   1,000-00 

Small   grist   mill  and   feed   grinder   325-00 

20  H.    P.    motor   182-00 

Barber   shop  equipment    200-00 

Reserve  working   fund    3,000-00 

Garage   equipment    800-00 

Blacksmith  shop    250-00 

Community   smokehouse    250-00 

Potato  kiln    1,000-00 

Hay  mowe  r  )  

Hay  baler)    1,000-00 

Hay  rake)   

Stalk  cutter   75-00 

Canning   plant    2,000-00 

Registered  bull    1,000-00 

Registered  boar    300-00 

Scales   for   truck                                                                                   ...  1,000-00 

If   15-dey    credit    is  allowed,     and    additional  $3,000  reserve 

working  capital    3,000*00 


$34  ,927  99 

This  list  well  reflects  the  wide  horizons  of  the  early  homesteaders,  particularly 
when  funds  seemed  to  be  in  sight  to  inaugurate  cherished  plans.  It  also  shows 
clearly  that  there  was  little  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  term  subsistence 
farming.  At  the  time  these  estimates  were  prepared  there  were  60  families  on  the 
project  and  42  additional  homesteads  were  under  construction.  A  hundred  homesteaders, 
for  instance,  could  well  have  utilized  one  or  several  bulls  valued  at  less  than  $1,000* 
Moreover,  as  time  has  demonstrated,  only  a  fraction  of  these  people  cared  to  keep  a 
cow. 

The  Palmerdale  Cooperative  Association  did  not  receive  the  amount  requested 
above  but  it  did  receive  a  loan  of  $19,901*50,  of  which  about  half  was  working  capital. 
Most  of  the  items  for  which  estimates  are  listed  were  canceled  by  the  administrators. 
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The  experiences  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  amount  which  was  granted  have  already 
been  described  in  a  general  way.  The  reverses  which  have  marked  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram have  prompted  fw"  of  the  early  homesteaders  to  recall  rather  ruefully  their 
modest  plans  for  a  cooperative  gas  pump  which  they  insist  they  would  have  owned  by  this 
time  if  plans  had  not  been  disturbed.  Not  only  do  they  feel  that  they  would  have  owned 
the  pump  by  now  but  savings  would  be  realized  on  cooperative  gas  purchases.  "Now  we 
do  not  own  the  pump,  we  do  not  buy  gas  for  less  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  will  ever 
pay  for  the  government  station."  While  it  is  true  that  the  cooperative  gas  station  has 
been  unique  in  showing  a  modest  profit  most  of  the  time,  these  profits  are  more  than 
canceled  by  the  losses  in  the  store  and  farm  service. 

Women  naturally  play  an  important  part  in  a  subsis tence - farming  program.  Wives 
who  have  an  interest  in  gardens,  flowers,  and  livestock,  and  who  are  competent  in  pre- 
paring and  canning  foods  are  a  great  asset  on  the  homesteads.  Some  wives  like  these 
came  to  the  homesteads  and  distinguished  themselves  in  various  ways,  but  many  who  came 
knew  little  about  canning  and  approved  methods  of  food  preservation  and  preparation. 
To  overcome  these  deficiencies  and  to  teach  homemaking  in  general,  two  col  lege- trained 
home  economists  have  now  worked  with  the  wives  of  the  homesteaders  for  several  years. 
They  have  done  good  work,  and  every  woman  on  the  projects  has  had  a  chance  to  learn 
about  the  most  modern  ways  of  canning  and  preserving  foods,  preparing  balanced  meals, 
furnishing  rooms,  and  sewing.  The  work  of  these  specialists,  however,  seems  to  have 
reached  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  in  that  most  of  the  families  have  made  such 
adjustments  as  they  care  to  make.  Few  women  now  seem  to  want  to  increase  their  canning 
or  greatly  to  modify  other  established  ways  of  living.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  gain  good  attendance  at  meetings  that  are  held  to  teach  new'  or  better  home  arts. 

In  1940  the  local  administration  of  the  Birmingham  projects  was  glad  to  report 
that  all  units  on  the  various  projects  were  occupied.  Full  occupancy,  or  substantially 
that,  has  been  maintained  since  then.  This  situation  stands  in  rather  sharp  contrast 
with  conditions  a  few  years  ago.  At  that  time,  a  good  many  homesteads  were  vacant, 
particularly  in  Palmerdale  and  Cahaba,  and  many  occupants  were  delinquent  in  their  rent 
payments.  For  instance,  in  October  1939,  the  percentages  of  homesteaders  who  were 
delinquent  for  1  or  more  months  of  rent  were  as  follows:  Palmerdale,  71-13;  Cahaba, 
12.84;  Mt.  Olive,  47-68;  Greenwood,  59.37;  Eankhead  Farms,  31-34.  Since  then,  these 
delinquencies  have  been  reduced  very  substantially,  and  empty  units  are  no  longer  a 
problem  on  any  of  the  projects.  Two  important  changes  have  brought  this  about  —  the 
present  defense  boom  and  the  announcement  of  selling  prices  and  sales  contracts  for  all 
of  the.  projects  except  Cahaba. 

The  impact  of  the  present  defense  boom  on  housing  and  rent  prices  is  apparent. 
Industrial  activity  in  the  Birmingham  area  has  di rected  the  flow  of  population  cityward, 
and  rent  prices  have  risen.  Many  houses  in  Birmingham  and  nearby  residential  sections, 
comparable  in  construction  to  those  on  the  projects,  are  renting  for  $40  to  $60  a 
month.  As  monthly  rent  prices  and  purchase  prices  on  the  projects  average  less  than 
$18.  the  demand  for  homestead  units  is  understandable,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
demand  is,    in  only  a  very   few  instances,   based  on  an  interest  in  subsistence  farming. 

More  settled  conditions  on  the  projects  are  also  the  result  of  other  adjustments, 
including  the  program  of  selling  the  homestead  units  to  the  occupants  (except  on 
Cahaba).  When  the  first  homesteaders  moved  to  the  projects  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  selling  prices  for  the  units  would  be  announced  within  a  year  and  that  they 
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would  then  have  a  chance  to  buy  the  units  they  occupied.  Actually,  414  years  passed 
before  the  first  selling  prices  and  sales  contracts  were  announced.  A  great  deal  of 
impatience  and  bitterness  had  been  engendered  by  this  delay  by  1938  and  1939.  Coupled 
with  some  degree  of  industrial  stagnation  and  unemployment  (mainly  in  1938)  as  well  as 
unprofitable  land  use  and  high  transportation  costs,  it  created  a  serious  feeling  of 
defeatism  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  homesteaders.  Delinquent  rent  payments  reached 
alarming  proportions.  Many  homestead  units  were  unoccupied  at  that  time,  and  new, 
qualified  homesteaders  were  hard  to  find.  Protest  meetings  were  held  again  and  again, 
and  demands  were  becoming  more  insistent  that  rent  payments  be  lowered  and  that  sales 
prices  and  contracts  be  announced.  In  1938,  the  Bankhead  Farms  project  was  turned  over 
to  a  local  homestead  board  and  most  of  the  occupants  signed  purchasing  contracts  for 
their,  homesteads.  In  1940.  Palmerdale,  Mt .  Olive,  and  Greenwood  were  similarly  dis- 
posed of.  On  most  of  the  homestead  units  a  reduction  has  be$n  granted  either  in  rent 
payments  or  in  purchase  payments.  These  reductions  varied,  but  did  not  exceed  20 
percent;   *hey  were  made  on  payments  that  already  averaged  less  than  $20  a  month. 

Some  of  the  details  concerning  the  homestead  boards  and  the  sales  contracts  may 
be  of  interest.  Homestead  boards,  made  up  of  homesteaders,  have  been  created  on  the 
four  projects  in  the  Birmingham  area  that  have  been  sold  to  the  occupants.  Most  of  the 
administrative  problems  are  resolved  by  these  boards.  They  and  the  occupants  are 
collectively  responsible  for  the  total  rent  and  purchase -price  payments  of  all  the 
units  on  their  respective  projects.  Occupants  for  vacant  units  .are  mostly  selected  or 
approved  by  the  boards.  However,  local  representatives  of  the  F.S.A.  may  and  do  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  the  selection  and  they  may  also  insist  that  the  objectives  of 
the  projects,  as  now  defined  or  indicated  in  practice,  be  observed.  This  function  is 
exercised  only  in  a  limited  way  and  is  used  most  frequently  in  reminding  the  boards 
that  prospective  homesteaders  be  considered  whose  income  is  limited. 

The  fact  that  the  occupants  on  each  project  are  collectively  responsible  for  the 
total  rent -purchase  price  of  all  the  units  on  their  respective  projects  inclines  them 
to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  salaries  of  prospective  homesteaders.  Naturally,  people 
with  good  salaries  and  security  are  preferred;  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
occupants  much  prefer  new  homesteaders  with  incomes  ranging  between  $1,800  and  $3,000  a 
year.  A  number  of  the  older  ones  say,  "You  can't  afford  to  live  on  the  project  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $1,800  a  year."  They  also  point  out  that  if  you  have,  a  good  income 
($1,800  a  year  or  more),  "*you  can  develop  your  place  well,  keep  a  nice  lawn  with  many 
shrubs,   and  hire  your  farming  done." 

The  contracts  signed  by  the  homesteaders  specify  that  past  rent  payments  are  to 
be  applied  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  units,  but  that  these  sums  are  applied  at  the 
close  of  the  paying  period  rather  than  at  the  beginning.  Payments  are  computed  on  a 
40-year  paying  basis  with  an  interest  charge  of  3  percent  on  unpaid  balances.  Although 
monthly  payments  may  be  increased  by  individual  occupants,  full  title  to  the  units  may 
not  be  gained  before  20  year s  of  occupancy ,  unless  special  action  is  taken  by  the  F.S.A. 

The  deferred-title  clause  in  the  purchase  contract  is  criticized  by  many  occu- 
pants. They  think  they  should  receive  full  title  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
make  the  last  payment,  which,  according  to  the  contracts,  will  not  be  accepted  before 
20  years  have  elapsed.  One  occupant  is  already  requesting  the  F.S.A.  to  accept  his  last 
payment . 
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Several  reasons  are  advanced  to  justify  the  deferred-title  clause.  (1)  It  is 
calculated  to  preserve  the  strength  of  the  Homestead  Association  by  preventing  the 
reduction  of  its  members  and  members'  holdings  to  a  number  so  small  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  association  could  not  be  met.  (2)  It  is  intended  to  secure  the  same 
types  of  benefits  that  accrue  to  zoning  and  regular  subdivision  restrictions. 

Full  ownership  of  respective  units  without  the  adoption  of  special  regulations 
may  well  result  in  other  cons trnction  programs  that  would  detract  from  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  developments.  Unsightly  barns  might  be  built  for  some  form  of  stock. 
Numerous  pigpens  and  cheap  shelters  for  hogs  would  not  be  welcomed  by  all  homesteaders 
or  by  those  who  planned  the  project.  Some  occupants  would  like  to  build  large  poultry 
houses  and  commercialize  heavily  on  poultry.  If  cheaply  constructed,  such  buildings 
would  detract  from  the  attractiveness  of  the  whole  development.  Cheaply  constructed 
quarters  for  Negroes  may  certainly  be  expected  on  some  units,  once  full  title  is 
granted  to  the  homesteaders.  Five  Negroes  are  already  living  in  barns  and  box-like 
s t rue tures  -  wi thou t  sanitary  faci lities —  on  the  Palmerdale  project,  and  this  is  more 
than  a  shadow  of  what  seems  to  be  impending. 

Some  buying  and  selling  of  land  may  be  expected  once  full  title  to  the  units  is 
obtained  by  the  homesteaders.  The  possibility  of  speculative  gains  looks  attractive  to 
some,  who  "re  already  thinking  of  the  time  when  they  may  build  another  house  on  their 
land.  Cheap  houses  would  mar  what  are  now  rather  attractive  communities  of  houses. 
The  prospect  of  speculative  gains  by  the  homesteaders  may  also.be  open  to  criticism 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  was  canceled  in  the  determin- 
ation of  selling  prices. 

It  is  less  than  a  decade  ago  that  formal  action  was  begun  which  led  to  the 
development  of  the  homesteads  projects  in  the  Birmingham  area  and  elsewhere.  Most  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Birmingham  projects  have  been  homesteaders  for  about  5  years  or 
less.     Any  appraisal  of  these  developments  must  recognize  these  facts. 

During  the  few  years  that  these  projects  have  been  going  concerns,  much  has 
happened  and  much  has  been  learned.  Families  with  average  incomes  of  less  than  $100  a 
month  are  hard  to  find  on  the  projects.  Subsistence  farming  has  so  far  failed  to  raise 
the  level  of  living  of  most  occupants.  The  homestead  units  do  offer  fine  housing,  and 
many  gardens  supply  most  of  the  vegetables  wanted  by  the  occupants.  At  least  one 
project,  Cahaba ,  is  purely  a  housing  development  in  that  no  subsistence  farming  is  done 
and  subsistence  gardening  is  exceptional. 

In  connection  with  these  developments,  an  extremely  interesting  metamorphosis 
has  occurred  in  the  attitudes* and  expectations  of  the  homesteaders.  Naive  dreams  and 
expectations  had  to  be  dispelled  by  hard  facts  and  reality.  This  is  not  stated  in 
criticism  but  is  recorded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the  projects.  Similar 
experiences  are  almost  certain  to  be  repeated  elsewhere  unless  specific  steps  are  taken 
to  prevent  them. 

During  the  depth  of  the  depression,  low-income  and  part-time  workers  lived  in  a 
dismal  world.  For  months  and  even  years,  they  had  lived  on  a  fare  of  uncertainty, 
want,  and  fear.    The  future   looked  black.     Then  came  the  announcement  about  the  projects 
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and  just  enough  details  concerning  them  to  feed  eager  imaginations.  As  more  details 
were  supplied,  hopes  were  further  enhanced.  Radios  and  newspapers  spread  the  word,  and 
the  New  Eldorado  began  to  take  shape  in  the  imaginations  of  the  previously  despondent 
workers.  That  the  Government  was  undertaking  the  programs  imparted  a  special  halo. 
The  Government  was  going  to  build  neat,  modern  little  homes  in  the  country,  on  the 
land,  for  the  insecure,  underprivileged  workers!  These  homes  and  the  associated  land, 
it  was  said,  would  provide  a  chance  for  subsistence  farming.  Workers  who  were  inter- 
ested promptly  imagined  themselves  in  neat  little  country  homes  surrounded  by  gardens 
full  of  vegetables,  orchards  aglow  with  ripe  fruit,  cows  heavy  with  milk,  and  fryers 
ready  for  the  pan.     It  all  seemed  very  simple  and  within  reach. 

Late  in  1935i  the  first  selected  families  moved  to  Palmerdale.  Unfortunately, 
the  first  winter  was  unusually  severe.  Houses  then  had  not  been  built  on  full  founda- 
tions (most  of  the  houses  on  this  and  other  projects  were  built  later  and  are  well 
constructed)  water  pipes  were  laid  too  shallow  and  as  they  were  not  properly  insulated, 
♦■hey  froze.  The  floors  were  of  poor  construction,  were  not  finished,  and  were  cold. 
Rain  got  into  the  side  walls  and  marred  the  inside  finish. 

Nor  were  conditions  outside  the  house  comfortable.  The  roads  on  the  projects 
had  not  been  finished;  for  weeks  they  were  muddy  and  almost  impassable.  Children  had 
to  walk  at  least  a  mile  to  an  old,  ill-equipped  country  school  which  was  soon  over- 
crowded. When  spring  came,  there  were  no  lawns,  no  shrubs,  and  no  orchard  trees. 
Stock  was  almost  nonexistent  on  the  project  and  there  was   little  money  to  buy  any. 

In  the  meantime,  many  of  the  pioneers  had  learned  about  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  of  getting  to  and  from  work.  Birmingham  was  21  miles  away.  There  was  no  bus 
service  and  old  jalopies  had  a  way  ot  getting  out  of  order.  At  least  one  occupant 
spent  night  after  night  fixing  his  car  so  he  could  start  for  work  before  sunrise. 
Another  sold  his  old  car  for  junk  and  tried  hitchhiking;  it  didn't  work.  Another  tried 
to  travel  every  day  with  a  bicycle.  That,  too,  didn't  work.  Those  who  had  the  credit 
and  wanted  to  stay  bought  better  cars— at  a  time  when  money  was  needed  for  many  other 
thing's 

Furniture  salesmen  soon  learned  that  many  of  the  housewives  in  the  new  houses 
were  unhappy  over  their  old  furniture.  The  Government  had  "picked"  the  occupants  and 
was  trusting  them;  so  the  salesmen  made  it  known  that  they  also  trusted  the  occupants. 
Result:  more  debts.  And  so  it  went.  Several  families  left  the  project  with  rather 
heavy  debts.  Apparently,  low-income  families  were  not  suitable  pioneers  for  the 
proj  ects . 

On  projects  that  were  opened  somewhat  later  many  of  these  initial  mistakes  were 
omitted.  On  all  of  them  new  schools  were  bui'lt.  Houses  were  better  constructed  and 
the  roads  were  "grave led  or  hard  surfaced.  But  most  of  the  occupants,  including  those 
with  higher  incomes,  had  to  learn  much  about  farming  and  gardening. 

The  shake-down  described  above  was  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  The 
dreams  that  many  of  the  occupants  had  nursed  before  coming  to  the  project  made  it 
imperative  that  their  illusions  be  trimmed  down  to  reality.  Subsistence  farming  means 
work.  The  farming  experience  that  all  the  homesteaders  c la imed  -  except  those  on 
Cahaba-was  in  most  instances  either  out-of-date  or  of  little  value  for  intensive 
farming . 
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Subsistence  farming  in  the  Bi rmingham  area  by  low-income  workers  may  well  work 
if  the  undertaking  is  confined  to  garden-sized  plots,  and  the  need  for  big  machinery 
and  mules  is  almost  completely  e 1 iminated  —  perhaps  limited  to  plowing  only,  which  may 
be  hired.  By  cutting  down  the  available  land  per  unit,  costs  of  development  can  be 
maintained  at  relatively  low  levels.  Many  a  family  in  such  developments  may  want  to 
keep  a  cow.  To  encourage  this  idea  of  self-help,  a  common  pasture  may  be  provided  for 
cows  at  modest  charges.  Even  gardening  may  be  done  at  least  partly  in  some  common 
field.  The  availability  of  a  common  field  would  also  give  a  chance  for  a  flexible 
gardening  program,  which  could  be  varied  according  to  size  of  family  and  available  time. 
In  programs  of  this  kind  it  should  be  made  clear  from  the  beginning  that  subsistence 
gardening  must  be  done  with  family  labor.  In  any  event,  homesteaders  will  have  to  be 
located  in  advantageous  positions  so  that  cheap  and  convenient  transportation  is  avail- 
able . 


Chapter  4 
CUMBERLAND  HOMESTEADS21 

Acute  distress  and  need  prevailed  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  in  eastern  Tennessee 
during  the  early  1930's.  This  is  a  country  of  mining  and  lumbering,  and  many  of  the 
people  were  dependent  on  these  industries  for  their  entire  livelihood.  When  mines  and 
mills  reduced  their  operations  or  shut  down  completely,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
depression,  many  families  were  stranded  and  almost  hopeless.  There  were  no  other  jobs 
to  apply  for;   there  seemed  no  other  place  to  go. 

Distress  became  widespread  and  severe  hardship  was  common.  The  American  Red 
Cross  and  charitable  institutions  tried  to  alleviate  conditions,  but  found  the  relief 
load  too  heavy  for  their  resources.  Later,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  made 
loans  to  local  industries,  but  the  decline  in  production  and  employment  continued. 

Various  measures  were  tried  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  increasingly  difficult 
situation.  Local  leaders  offered  sites  for  new  industries  at  very  reasonable  terms, 
taxation  concessions  were  made,  and  labor  was  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Eut  despite 
these  inducements  little  interest  could  be  aroused.  There  was  a  Nation-wide  depression 
and  almost  nowhere  did  conditions  seem  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries. 

These  were  the  general  conditions  that  led  to  the  establ ishment  of  a  subsistence- 
homesteads  project  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  but  there  were  also  very  special  circum- 
stances that  determined  much  of  the  particular  nature  and   form  of   the  project  as  it 


The  original  study  of  this  project  was  made  by  Dwight  M.  Davidson,  then  Assistant 
Social  Scientist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  now  Regional  Economist,  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration,  in  Dallas,  Tex.  The  recheck  of  the  project  in  the  summer  of 
1941  was  made  by  Olen  E.  Leonard,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  The  account  that  follows  was  written  by  Mr.  Leonard,  who  drew  heavily 
upon  the  original  report  written  by  Mr.  Davidson.  Some  material  not  available  to 
either   has   been    added   by   the  editor. 
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originated  and  later  developed.  Mining  and  industrial  employment  in  this  area, 
especially  the  mining,  had  for  years  been  unreliable.  The  stranding  of  mine  workers  by 
the  abandonment  of  marginal  and  submarginal  coal  mines  had  been  for  some  time  a  cause 
of  acute  distress  in  many  localities  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Appalachians. 

This  distress  of  stranded  miner  populations  was  a  special  concern  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  which  had  begun  its  work  of  rehabilitating  stranded  mining 
communities  in  Wales  some  years  before,  and  was  already  engaged  in  the  beginnings  of 
such  work  in  this  country  before  1933-  When  some  of  the  codes  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  began  to  have  the  effect  of  closing  down,  or  threatening  to  close 
down,  still  more  mines,  in  the  late  summer  of  1933.  thus  to  leave  still  more  stranded 
miner  communities,  the  suggestion  was  made  in  some  quarters  thatone  section  of  N.I.R.A. 
should  be  used  to  undo  the  incidental  damage  wrought  by  another.  Whether  or  not  this 
was  the  deciding  force,  it  was  decided  to  establish  four  subsistence-homesteads  projects 
for  stranded  miners  -  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Tygart  Valley,  and  Arthurdale.  Both  the 
experience  and  the  well-known  Quaker  conscience  of  the  Friends  Service  Committee  seemed 
especially  applicable  to  these  projects.  The  basic  concepts  of  all  of  these  projects 
followed  those  that  had  already  been  used  by  the  Quakers  in  Wales  and  in  ♦'his  country, 
and  were  influenced  somewhat  by  the  Quaker  ideas  and  ideals. 

To  a  great  many  people,  the  Cumberland  Plateau  seemed  an  ideal  place  for  a 
subsi stence -homes teads  venture.  Here  were  many  of  the  very  kind  of  people  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  school  of  thought,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to, rescue.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  unused  land,  mostly  timbered,  that  might  or  might  not  be  good,  but  in  any 
case  was  cheap.  Not  very  much  was  definitely  known  about  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil,  but  parts  of  it  at  least  were  generally  considered  satisfactory  for  certain 
truck  crops.  It  seemed  to  some,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  feasible  to  establish  many 
families  on  full-time  farming  units.  Moreover,  the  need  was  great  and  frequently 
desperate.  The  viewpoint  sometimes  expressed  since-  to  the  effect  that  the  measure  of 
need  was  in  part  a  reflection  upon  the  already  unfavorable  man- land  ratio,  that  the 
available  natural  and  industrial  resources  were  insufficient  for  the  population  already 
located  in  the  area,  and  that  consequently  reform  and  resettlement  would  better  have 
followed  a  plan  to  move  the  destitute  into  areas  of  greater  potentialities  —  was  a  point 
that  was  not  weighed  at  the  time. 

Late  in  1933  the  decision  was  made  to  locate  a  project  near  Crossville,  and  the 
present  site  was  selected.  Families  on  local  relief  rolls,  or  otherwise  dependent  on 
other  than  "their  own  incomes,  were  urged  to  apply.  It  was  believed  at  that  time  that 
the  law  did  not  authorize  the  establishment  of  full-time  farms,  and  there  was  no 
established  industry  in  the  area  capable  of  serving  as  an  economic  base  for  all  the 
people  there.  So  i t  was  decided  to  begin  by  building  a  house  for  each  family  accepted, 
each  house  to  be  located  on  a  piece  of  land  large  enough  to  furnish  a  substantial  part 
of  the  living  for  the  family.  When  the  houses  were  completed,  and  all  the  families 
were  settled  in  them,  some  industry  could  be  induced  to  locate,  it  was  hoped,  near 
enough  to  provide  at  least  part-time  work. 

The  houses  would  be  built  with  the  use  of  homestead  labor  -  each  person  doing  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  he  was  trained  or  fitted.  A  substantial  wage  would  be  paid  the 
workers,  one-third  of  which  would  be  in  cash  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  withheld  to 
be  applied  later  on  the  purchase  price  of  their  units. 
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The  houses  were  to  be  clustered  as  closely  together  as  possible  and  yet  remain 
on  the  individual  tracts.  In  this  way  the  family  heads  would  easily  be  available  for 
work  in  the  new  industry  that  it  was  hoped  would  locate  in  the  area.  Part-time  indus- 
trial work  and  part-time  farming—  this  combination  should  offer  a  security  new  to  the 
hill  people  of  eastern  Tennessee. 

Actual  operations  were  begun  on  the  project  in  early  1934.  O)  the  first  day  of 
work  men  walked  to  the  project  from  miles  around.  Some  came  without  lunches.  They 
were  anxious  to  begin  the  job,  for  it  was  the  first  that  many  of  them  had  had  for 
months. 

Little  time  was  wasted  in  beginning  operations.  It  was  a  gigantic  task. 
Eetween  300  and  400  houses  would  be  built.  A  notable  part  of  the  12,000-acre  tract  of 
land  just  bought  was  covered  with  timber  and  had  to  be  cleared.  Aside  from  the  bright 
prospects  of  the  future,  here  was  employment  that  promised  to  continue  for  a  long  time. 

Barns  were  built  first.  Many  of  the  incoming  families  had  moved  from  consider- 
able distances,  so  it  became  necessary,  even  in  1934,  to  provide  them  with  a  place  to 
live.  Converted  oil  drums  were  often  used  instead  of  stoves  and  frequently  the  wives 
were  forced  to  do  their  cooking  outside,  because  of  cramped  living  quarters.  Eut  such 
hardships  were  endured  with  stoic  determination.  There  was  a  future  ahead  of  them, 
with  ample  reward  for  present  hardships. 

When  finally  the  construction  job  was  done,  there  stoq,d  251  attractive  stone 
houses,  and  with  each  house  a  tract  of  land.  They  ranged  from  10  to  160  acres.  The 
houses  were  built  of  the  fine-quality  flagstone  that  abounds  in  the  area,  and  were 
finished  inside  with  white  pine  and  oak  cut  from  timber  removed  in  the  process  of  clear- 
ing the  sites  of  the  houses.  This  native  material,  plus  good  design,  made  dwellings  of 
unusual  beauty  and  comfort. 

"The  purpose  of  Cumberland  Homesteads  is  to  give  permanently  unemployed  or  dis- 
placed families  an  opportunity  to  purchase  small  equipped  farms.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  each  family  shall  cooperate  with  the  management  and  other  families  in 
building  a  new  community  and  a  new  way  of  living.  Anyone  not  willing  to  work  coopera- 
tively for  the  good  of  the  entire  community  should  not  apply."  So  read  a  section  of  an 
early  prospectus  for  the  colony. 

Calls  for  interested  families  brought  gratifying  results.  In  a  short  time  a 
number  of  applications  had  been  received  far  beyond  the  number  of  homes  that  were  to  be 
made  available.  Inquiries  came  in  from  all  points  in  the  State,  from  former  coal- 
miners,  timber  workers,  and  employees  in  the  textile  mills.  Here  was  something  new, 
something  that  looked  inviting  and  permanent. 

From  the  many  applicants  the  desired  families  were  soon  selected.  An  aggregate 
of  233  families  were  given  tenure  contracts  to  live  on  the  homesteads  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  families  who  proved  to  be  satisfactory  would  remain  permanently. 

Of  the  228  family  heads  listing  their  former  occupations  on  their  application 
forms,  94  (40.3  percent)  gave  their  most  common  occupation  as  unskilled  laborer—  of 
this  number  many  had  been  doing  unskilled  labor  in  local  coal  mines;  73,  or  31.3  per- 
cent, of  the  total  had  owned  and  operated  farms  or  small  businesses;  27,  or  11.6  percent, 
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of  the  total  listed  their  occupation  as  skilled,  and  21.  or  9.0  percent,  as  semi- 
skilled. Nine  of  these  family  heads  were  professional  people,  including  a  physician 
and  a  former  member  of  a  university  faculty. 

The  heads  of  these  families  were  relatively  young.  Almost  60  percent  of  the 
husbands  and  75  percent  of  the  wives  were  under  35  years  of  age;  less  than  8  percent  of 
the  men  and  7  percent  of  the  women  were  45  years  old  or  older.  This  selection  of 
younger  families  was  done  deliberately,  based  on  the  belief  that  younger  families  would 
more  readily  make  adaptations  to  the  new  way  of  living. 

In  many  of  the  families  formal  schooling  had  been  comparatively  meager.  Almost 
68  percent  of  the  husbands  and  67  percent  of  the  wives  had  attended  no  more  than 
grammar  school,  and  about  half  of  these  had  not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  Approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  all  parents  had  attended  high  school,  about  10  percent  having 
completed  a  full  4-year  course.  Slightly  more  than  4  percent  had  attended  college,  a 
somewhat  smaller  percentage  having  completed  a  full  4-year  course.  Thus  a  wide  range 
of  formal  education  existed  among  these  families  although  most  of  them  had  completed 
only  a  few  grades. 

Although  many  of  the  men  speak  of  highly  remunerative  occupations  in  former 
years,  they  were  definitely  on  the  lower  income  level  during  the  12  months  just  preced- 
ing their  selection.  Many  of  the  selectees  were  taken  direct  from  relief  rolls. 
Others  were  unemployed,  some  having  had  no  earnings  at  all  for  months.  Of  the  30  fami- 
lies who  answered  the  question  regarding  income  in  their  applications,  for  the  12 
months  preceding  selection,  almost  all  gave  figures  well  below  what  would  be  required 
for  any  adequate  level  of  living.  Of  the  30  families,  25  gave  a  figure  below  $800. 
Three  indicated  an  income  from  $800  to  $1,000,  and  only  2  said  they  had  had  more  than 
$1,000-  These  figures  may  be  somewhat  biased,  as  the  families  were  anxious  to  prove 
their  need  for  aid,  but  family-selection  specialists,  who  made  family  visits  before 
selection,  attempted  to  eliminate  as  much  of  this  bias  as  possible. 

One  further  note  about  the  people  who  came  to  live  on  the  project.  The  great 
majority  of  them  were  divisible  roughly  into  two  basic  groups.  The  first  was  composed 
of  mountain  folk,  used  to  a  hard  life,  agrarian  and  strongly  individualistic  in  back- 
ground, strong  in  their  loyalties,  shrewd  in  terms  of  all  with  which  they  had  had 
experience,  yet  essentially  open  and  trusting.  The  second  consisted  of  those  who,  some 
years  or  a  generation  or  two  before,  had  come  out  of  the  same  general  background,  but 
in  the  meantime  had  been  embittered  by  exploitation  and  industrial  strife;  this  group 
was  inclined  to  be  hard-bitten  and  untrusting.  As  issues  arose  on  the  projects,  as 
misfortunes  occurred,  and  as  misapprehension  developed,  these  two  groups  tended  to  form 
into  opposing  factions,  the  first  in  favor  of  the  administrative  officials  and  ways, 
the  second  against  them. 

To  those  familiar  with  their  immediate  background,  the  suspicious  distrust 
characteristic  of  the  second  group  should  be  as  easy  to  understand  as  the  easy  faith  of 
the  first.  They  had  had  to  fight  an  uphill  and  losing  battle  against  exploitation  in 
the  mines  and  mills  in  which  they  had  worked.  Unionization  had  been  their  only 
s trength  -  genera  1 ly  it  was  not. su f f icient  —  and  they  had  endured  enough  hardship,  even 
apparent  persecution,    to  convince  them  that  just  about  everything  else  was  their  enemy. 

Many  were  not  unused  to  violence,  and  had  seen  blood  flow  during  strikes'. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  distrust  for  authority,   for  to  them  authority  had  almost  always 
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been  on  the  other  side.  Some  may  have  been  willing  to  trust  the  Government  a  little 
way,  but  others  had  seen  Government  fail  to  enforce  the  new  collective  bargaining  right 
and  that  had  had  its  effect. 

Things  moved  along  slowly  during  the  first  year  of  the  project.  It  is  to  be 
recalled  that  during  this  period,  so  far  as  possible  only  the  prospective  homesteaders 
were  employed  in  construction;  they  were  allowed  a  liberal  wage,  but  were  paid  only 
one-third  of  their  earnings  in  cash,  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  apply  on  the  home- 
steads they  would  eventually  buy  from  the  Government.  They  had  to  scrimp  to  get  along 
on  the  slender  cash  wage  but  f6r  the  most  part  they  managed,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of 
eventual  home  ownership. 

In  the  second  year,  however,  a  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General  outlawed  the 
method  that  had  been  in  use  for  crediting  homesteaders  with  an  accumulation  of  credit- 
hours  to  be  applied  later  in  part  payment  on  their  homesteads.  No  legal  device  was  in 
existence  whereby  a  part,  of  their  wages  could  be  impounded  in  this  fashion.  It  is 
probable  that  a  successful  device  for  this  purpose  could  have  been  formulated,  and  the 
credit-hour  scheme— a  Quaker  device  —  continued  in  practice.  But  labor  relations  experts 
in  the  Resettlement  Administration  under  which  the  project  was  then  operating  were 
against  it.  Thinking  in  terms  of  adequate  wage  rates  and  standards,  they  were  strongly 
opposed  to  forcing  the  settlers  to  continue  to  get  along  on  a  mere  fraction  of  a  normal 
wage.  Considerably  higher  wage  scales  were  therefore  established,  along  with  the 
provision  that  all  wages  be  paid  in  cash,   in  full. 

It  was  decided,  about  the  same  time,  to  hasten  construction  of  the  units,  and  the 
number  of  construction  workers  was  increased  until  at  one  timeabout  1,400  were  employed. 
People  flocked  in,  for  the  Government  project  looked  like  a  bonanza  to  workers  who  had 
been  long  out  of  work.  For  a  time  it  provided  the  chief  source  of  income  for  5  or  6 
counties.  Men  turned  from  other  occupations  to  work  on  the  "Government  project."  Money 
was  plentiful  for  that  part  of  the  country,  and  Crossvill-e  temporarily  became  a  boom 
town . 

Local  people  still  talk  of  the  boom  times  of  1935-36-  People  were  working  and 
wages  were  high.  The  subsistence  practices  that  had  been  encouraged  the  first  year, 
under  the  credit-hour  plan,  were  quickly  and  almost  completely  forgotten.  The  families 
were  earning  good  wages.     They  could  see  no  necessity  for  cultivating  the  soil. 

Eut  it  was  evident  that  the  community  was  headed  for  a  terrific  let-down  when 
construction  was  finished  and  construction  pay  rolls  came  to  an  end.  People  had  gotten 
used,  not  only  to  high  wages,  but  also  to  the  construction  job  as  a  livelihood.  And, 
so  far,  no  provisions  had  been  completed  for  a  lasting  economic  base  for  the  people  on 
the  project. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  project  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  some  industry 
could  be  induced  to  locate  near  enough  to  provide  work  for  the  homesteaders.  But  no 
industrialist  was  found  who  was  willing  to  establish  a  plant  there,  for  the  difficul- 
ties were  great.  Few  of  the  homesteaders  had  skills  that  could  readily  be  utilized  in 
most  forms  of  manufacture,  markets  were  distant,  there  were  few  raw-material  resources 
nearby  and  freight  rates  were  abnormally  high.  For  a  time  the  hope  had  prevailed 
that  these  disadvantages  might  be  overcome  by  some  form  of  subsidy  direct  or  other- 
wise,   that  would  establish  successfully  a  privately  operated  industry.     But   it  soon 
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became  clear  that  there  was  no  legal  authority  to  do  this.  Neither  was  there  any 
authority  to  establish  and  operate,  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  any  industries  that 
could  be  construed  to  be  in  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Thus  it  seemed  that,  with  the  community  already  established  and  people  living 
there,  every  possible  chance  for  an  adequate  economic  foundation  was  cut  away  by  one 
legal  ruling  or  another,  and  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  every  hope  so  far 
raised  would  be  dashed,  and  all  the  money  and  effort  already  expended  would  be  largely 
lost.  A  study  of  the  law  disclosed,  however,  that  one  rather  indirect  method  still  lay 
open.  This  was  through  loans  from  the  Federal  Government  to  a  cooperative  association 
on  the  project.  Once  in  possession  of  the  funds,  with  full  legality,  providing  certain 
formalities  were  observed,  the  association  might  erect  a  factory  for  the  Government  and 
in  turn  lease  it  to  a  private  enterprise,  pledging  the  lease  rental  as  additional 
security  toward  the  payment  of  the  original  cooperative  loan.  On  the  basis  of  rather 
elaborate  legal  technicalities,  therefore,  the  device  of  the  cooperative  was  finally 
hit  upon  as  an  expedient  that  would  permit  the  establishment  of  the  a  1 1  - impor tan t 
economic  base  without  which  the  project  was  doomed  to  immediate  collapse. 

A  brief  analysis  made  at  that  time  by  Philip  M.  Glick  of  the  legal  difficulties 
involved  ran  as  follows:     (15,  pp.  1 ,374-1 ,375) 

To  what  extent  inducements  may  be  offered  to  industries  to  establish  facto- 
ries neai  the  site  of  the  new  communities  became  an  urgent  question.  Some  cash 
income  from  part-time  industrial  employment  is  essential  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
subsistence  homesteads.  It  is  obvious  that  section  208  does  not  make  funds 
available  for  encouraging  a  "decentralization  of  industry"  into  rural  areas. 
Three  indirect  forms  of  assistance  for  such  decentralization  were  considered, 
however,  as  inducements  which  the  administrators  of  this  program  might  possibly 
be  empowered  to  extend:  Sale  of  a  site  on  the  outskirts  of  a  community,  lease  of 
such  site,  a  short-term  loan  of  operating  capital  in  consideration  of  an  agree- 
ment to  give  employment  to  a  number  of  homesteaders.  We  have  seen  that  neither 
the  power  to  sell  o'  lease  properties,  generally,  has  been  expressly  conferred. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  even  the  power  to  acquire  and  resell  homestead  properties 
may  be  spelled  out  only  as  a  step  in  the  process  of  aiding  purchasers  to  acquire 
a  subsistence  homestead.  Supplying  a  site  to  a  proposed  factory  is,  however,  a 
step  directly  calculated  to  supply  sources  of  cash  income  and  hence  to  aid  in 
purchase.  The  Department  Solicitor  " que s t i oned **  the  power  to  sell  sites  for  such 
purposes,  but  advised  that  short-term  leases,  carrying  a  right  of  resumption  of 
possession  on  short  notice,  were  empowered.  The  Attorney  General  concluded  that 
both  powers  could  be  exercised,  but  agreed  that  the  leases  should  be  subject  to 
termination  on  short  notice.  Both  officers  agreed  that  a  loan  of  operating 
capital  to  a  private  concern  in  return  for  a  promise  to  employ  a  stated  number  of 
the  homesteaders  is  "immediately  and  primarily  an  aid  to  the  private  entre- 
preneur, "a  nd  "cannot  be  justified  by  its  remote  tendency  to  help  the  home- 
steaders." Loans  of  operating  capital  to  homesteaders'  cooperatives  to  enable 
them  to  operate  cooperative  dairies  and  stores,  as  a  way  of  securing  supplies 
more  cheaply,  and  incidentally  employing  some  of  the  homesteaders,  were  approved 
by  both  officers.  It  is  open,  of  course,  to  such  cooperatives,  to  purchase  a 
factory  site  or  building  from  the  Government  and  to  lease  such  site  to  a  private 
entrepreneur,  pledging  such  lease  rentals  as  additional  security  for  payment  of 
the  purchase  price.  It  will  be  apparent,  however,  that  little  or  no  direct 
inducement   to  industry  to  decentralize  can  be   offered  under   section  208* 

The  groundwork  for  cooperative  enterprise  was  laid  in  late  1934  when  the  home- 
steaders were  encouraged  to  establish  a  store  and  trading  post.  This  was  done,  the 
necessary  capital  having  been  obtained  by  membership  contribution.  Well  over  100 
members  signed  up  within  a  few  days. 

The  stock  of  this  enterprise  consisted  of  a  limited  variety  of  groceries  and 
general  merchandise  and  a  small  restaurant  where  local  workmen  would  get  noon  lunches. 
Begun    on    a  very   small  scale,    the    enterprise    rapidly     expanded     in   the    wake    of  an 
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unexpected  volume  of  sales.  With  a  pay  roll  on  the  project  of  about  $25,000  a  month 
there  seemed  a  good  chance  for  prosperity.  Although  a  large  volume  of  business  was 
Hone  on  a  credit  basis,   consumer  dividends  as  high  as  5  percent  were  paid. 

With  this  as  their  own  background,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  dominant  and  techni- 
cally elaborate  reasons  underlying  the  total  situation,  the  people  on  the  project  were 
encouraged,   even  pressured,   into  establishing  a  much  larger  cooperative  association. 

The  Cumberland  Homesteaders  Cooperative  Association  was  thus  formed  in  June  1935. 
A  Eoard  of  Directors  was  selected  from  among  the  homesteaders  whose  function  was  to 
direct  the  activities  of  the  association,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration.  Acting  under  advice  from  Washington  headquarters,  the 
Board  agreed  to  merge  the  trading  post  with  the  new  association,  a  decision  which  was 
later  confirmed  by  the  membership  of  the  new  association.  "That  was  the  time,"  the 
people  will  tell  you  now,  "when  we  began  to  lose  money  and  business." 

About  7  months  later,  in  January  1936,  the  new  association  was  granted  a  loan  of 
$550,000.  Ey  placing  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  cooperative  association,  it  was 
intended  to  make  available  the  financial  means  of  carrying  out  plans  for  an  industrial 
development  that  would  be  determined  later.  The  Eoard  of  Directors  had  only  a  vague 
comprehension  of  the  whole  transaction.  They  understood  something  of  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose, but  misapprehended  the  means.  "We  are  not  capable  of  managing  such  a  large 
enterprise,"  they  declared  innocently,  hardly  knowing  that  no  one  intended  they  should 
have  complete  and  unrestricted  managerial  authority.  The  cooperative  having,  in  effect, 
been  formed  in  Washington,  the  policy  control  of  it  thereafter  seemed,  from  the  local 
viewpoint,  shifting  and  muddled.  Actually,  Resettlement  officials  were  anxious  to 
develop  as  much  local  control  as  could  be  trusted  to  operate  efficiently,  but  it  was 
realized  that  there  were  narrow  restrictions  upon  the  abilities  of  these  inexperienced 
people  to  manage  successfully,  and  at  once,  an  industrial  enterprise  large  enough  to 
support  the  community.  Thus,  while  the  machinery  of  local  control  was  set  up,  the 
Resettlement  Administration  kept  a  large  measure  of  real  authority  as  a  safeguard  of 
the  investment  involved. 

The  trading  post,  which  was  now  an  enterprise  operating  under  the  association, 
was  encouraged  to  expand  its  functions.  It  was  allowed  to  make  feed  and  seed  loans  to 
fa  rmer -homes  teade  rs .  It  was  granted  a  loan  of  $8,000  by  the  association,  only  a  part 
of  which  it  was  able  to  use,  although  interest  was  charged  on  the  whole.  Profits  from 
the  trading  post  were  diverted  from  payment  of  dividends  to  help  absorb  losses  in  new 
and  less  profitable  enterprises  of  the  association  into  which  it  had  been  merged. 
Homesteaders  failed  to  see  the  justice  of  this  move.  When  dividends  ceased,  they 
raised  a  cry  of  mismanagement  and  inefficiency.  Many  families  stopped  buying  supplies 
at  the  store,  and  went  to  the  nearby  village  of  Crossville  instead. 

Now,  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  on  Sept.  1,  1937  had  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  Cumberland  Homesteads  was  still 
without  its  needed  economic  basis.  Continued  effort  was  made  to  find  the  means,  with 
the  use  of  capital  in  the  possession  of  the  cooperative  association,  to  use  local 
manpower  profitably.  The  first  idea  that  was  tried  was  suggested  through  officials  of 
T.V.A.  A  large  sorghum  plant  was  constructed  to  process  cane  that  was  to  be  grown  by 
the  homesteaders.     The  method  was  new  —  purporting  to  process   the  sirup  in  such  a  way 
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that  it  would  not  return  to  sugar,  as  it  usually  does,  a  short  time  after  it  is  made. 
The  sirup  would  be  excellent.  Homesteaders  could  grow  the  cane,  process  it,  and  sell 
it  at  a  profitable  figure. 

But  the  venture  failed  to  develop  according  to  plans.  The  inexperience  of  the 
homesteaders  in  the  operation  of  the  mill  brought  considerable  loss  of  both  cane  and 
sirup.  Overhead  expenses  grew  with  the  addition  of  employees  who  were  not  essential  to 
the  operation.  Inadequate  acreage  and  a  shortage  of  rainfall  combined  to  produce  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cane  necessary  to  keep  the  mill  operating  during  the  first  year  so 
losses  grew  steadily  until  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  enterprise  during  its 
second  year. 

Another  economic  venture,  sponsored  by  the  Cumberland  Homesteaders  Cooperative 
Association,  was  an  attempt  to  set  up  and  operate  a  coal  mine.  This  enterprise  was 
received  with  considerably  more  enthusiasm  than  some  of  the  others.  The  men  had  had 
experience  in  coal  mining.  Several  mines  were  already  in  operation  in  the  area  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  large  quantities  of  coal  lay  under  project  lend. 

An  outside  manager  who  had  extensive  experience  in  mine  operations  was  selected 
to  plan  and  operate  the  enterprise.  Under  his  guidance  the  project  moved  swiftly. 
Diggings  were  soon  started  and  were  continued  until  what  was  believed  to  be  a  paying 
vein  of  coal  was  struck. 

But  misfortune  again  came  to  plague  their  efforts.  Instead  of  a  vein  of  coal  it 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  pocket,  which  soon  gave  out.  In  the  meantime  workers  had  met 
and  organized  a  union  to  bargain  with  the  management  as  to  hours  and  wages.  Friction 
developed  over  the  base  rate  of  pay  and  the  wage  differentials  paid  for  the  various 
skills  involved  in  the  mine's  operation.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  lesser  factors 
the  organization  slowly  disintegrated  until  it  was  abandoned  in  1938. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  the  homestead's  existence  little  attention  was  given 
to  the  farming  possibilities  of  the  tract.  Except  for  small  gardens  and  occasional 
pigs,  chickens,  and  cows, major  efforts  and  attention  were  directed  toward  construction. 
Eut  as  the  second  year  of  the  project  drew  to  a  close,  attention  slowly  shifted  to  the 
development  of  the  land  as  a  measure  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  people  when  construction 
work  would  be  over. 

Relatively  little  was  known  about  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil.  Farming 
on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  had  been  practiced  but  little,  and  most  of  the  project  land 
had  never  before  been  touched  by  a  plow.  Eut  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  agreed  to  make  an  investigation  to  ascertain  crop  possibilities  in  the  area  and 
to  furnish  guidance  based  on  this  fact-finding.  A  few  homesteads  were  selected  as 
"experimental  farms"  and  the  operators  were  paid  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
representative  of  the  experiment  station. 

Planners  for  the  homesteads  began  thinking  in  terms,  not  only  of  producing  farm 
products,  but  marketing  them  as  well.  Long  distances  to  markets  were  too  great  a 
handicap  to  permit  selling  fresh  vegetables. 

The  possibility  of  building  a  cannery  was  considered.  Canned  vegetables  could 
be  shipped  or  could  be  stored  when  the  market  price  dropped  below  a  certain  level. 
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The  Cumberland  Homesteaders  Cooperative  Association  again  furnished  the  funds 
with  which  the  building  was  constructed  and  the  machinery  purchased  and  installed.  To 
aid  in  marketing,  membership  was  obtained  in  the  Land  o'  the  Sky  Mutual  Association,  a 
cooperative  marketing  organization  that  had  developed  in  the  region  with  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  T.V.A. 

Approximately  $55,000  was  expended  for  the  construction  of  the  cannery  building 
and  for  machinery.  A  homesteader  was  selected  to  manage  the  enterprise  which  was  to  be 
operated  with  project  labor.  Families  who  had  tillable  land  were  expected  to  grow  most 
of  the  vegetables  to  be  canned,  the  remainder  to  come  from  farmers  in  the  county  who 
might  be  interested  in  producing  profitable  truck  crops. 

Difficulties  developed  as  the  plan  went  into  operation .  Many  of  the  homesteaders 
were  not  farmers,  and  their  production  of  vegetables  suffered  by  reason  of  their  inex- 
perience. Moreover,  the  soil  required  large  quantities  of  fertilizer.  Equipment  had 
to  be  bought  and  loans  made  to  the  individual  homesteaders  so  these  purchases  would  be 
possible.  Many  hired  their  work  done  while  they  were  busy  on  well-paid  construction 
jobs.  Not  enough  vegetables  were  grown  to  keep  the  cannery  in  steady  operation;  often 
it  could  operate  for  only  a  few  hours  whereas  a  steady  8-hour  shift  was  necessary  to 
reduce  per-unit  cost  to  a  figure  whereby  they  could  compete  with  standard  grades  of 
goods  on  the  market. 

Then  there  were  labor  troubles  within  the  cannery  itself.  There  was  already  an 
established  American  Federation  of  Labor  union  among  the  homesteaders  on  the  project. 
Membership  was  small,  and  when  the  cannery  opened  a  membership  drive  was  put  on  and  a 
closed  siiop  in  the  cannery  was  demanded.  For  short  periods,  more  help  was  needed  than 
was  immediately  available  on  the  homesteads,  and  many  hill  folk,  principally  women, 
flocked  in  for  a  few  days  of  work  at  the  cannery.  To  the  then  community  manager,  it 
seemed  foolish  if  not  dangerous  to  require  these  persons  to  join  the  union  to  get  a 
little  work.  Eut  the  union  forces  put  pressure  on  the  association  to  maintain  a  closed 
shop,  and  they  ultimately  won  the  support  of  the  regional  office  for  their  point  of 
view.  The  regional  office  seems  to  have  believed  the  community  manager  was  right  in 
his  disapproval  of  the  closed  shop  in  this  case,  but  apparently  the  office  wanted  the 
association  and  the  homesteaders  to  learn  a  few  things  from  experience—  to  make  a  few 
decisions  themselves  and  rise  or  fall  by  them.  In  this  instance  the  decision  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  the  homesteaders  to  make,  for  their  extreme  trade-union  position  is 
reported  to  have  lost  much  potential  support  for  their  cannery,  and  to  have  contributed 
substantially  to  its  eventual  failure. 

Even  the  reduced  output  of  the  cannery  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  market.  The 
marketing  efforts  of  the  Land  o'  Sky  Association  were  less  effective  than  had  been 
hoped.  As  a  result  of  this  combination  of  many  difficulties,  the  enterprise  was  con- 
tinuously  in  the  red.     After  operating  for  a  part  of  two  seasons,   it  was  abandoned. 

Ey  the  middle  of  1939  both  homesteaders  and  F.S.A.  officials  were  convinced  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  establishing  a  functionally  sound  industry  on  a  cooper- 
ative basis.  Homesteaders  laid  the  failures  to  Government  supervision  and  red  tape. 
Many  believed  that  some  one  of  the  enterprises  would  have  been  successful  had  more 
responsibility  been  delegated  to  the  people,  which  the  officials  of  the  F.S.A.  were 
unwilling  to  do,    for  they   felt   they  had  no  evidence  of  sufficient  managerial  ability 
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within  the  association,  or  of  a  genuinely  cooperative  spirit  among  the  homesteaders  as 
a  whole.  Consequently  a  strong  minority  anti-F.S.A.  group  developed  to  combat  what 
they  called,  "Government   inefficiency"  in  management. 

We  1 1 -organi zed  and  militant,  this  group  frequently  persuaded  a  majority  cf  the 
people  to  support  their  viewpoint  against  that  of  the  F.S.A.  Their  influence  was 
realized  fully  in  1938  when  they  were  able  to  engineer  a  rent  strike  that  lasted 
approximately  a  year. 

The  issues  in  this  strike  revolved  around  the  fact  that  settlement  of  the 
credit -hours  on  the  construction  work  during  the  first  year  had  not  been  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  homesteaders.  The  contention  of  the  F.S.A.  was  that,  in  settling 
these  credit-hour  arrears  and  in  making  purchase  contracts  for  the  homesteads,  deduc- 
tions from  credit-hours  were  to  be  made  whenever  and  to  whatever  extent  the  homesteaders 
were  still  in  debt  to  the  Government  for  rent,  unpaid  loans,  etc.  The  more  aggressive 
homesteaders  argued,  however,  that  these  claims  could  not  be  justly  and  properly 
pressed  by  the  Government  because  all  the  employment  that  had  been  hoped  for  had  not 
materialized,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  meet  all  the  charges  on  the  small 
incomes  they  actually  had.  This  contention  of  inability  to  pay  may  have  been  true  for 
some,  but  it  was  not  true  for  all,  by  any  means,  for  in  the  year  during  which  the 
strike  was  in  progress,  55  of  the  homesteaders,  or  24  percent,  earned  as  much  as  $1,000 
or  more. 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  considerable  merit,  that  by  the  year  1939  the 
homesteaders  had  come  to  regard  the  association  as  simply  an  arm  bf  the  Gove rnmen t —  of 
benefit  to  the  people  only  tc  the  extent  that  they  could  exploit  it  for  their  individual 
benefit.  Used  to  dealing  with  private  corporations,  they  saw  in  it  little  more  than  an 
organization  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  that  they  would  deal  with  private 
business  or  industry.  As  one  homesteader  expressed  it,  "I'd  vote  for  the  association 
to  build  a  railroad  around  the  project.     It  would  at  least  give  us  work  to  do." 

Inhabitants  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  Area  had  had  little  previous  experience 
with  cooperative  enterprises.  They  are  extremely  individualistic,  and  some  have 
suggested  that  cooperative  possibilities  among  them  are  limited  because  of  their  fear 
as  individuals  that  they  might  do  a  little  more  work  than  the  others.  Sponsors  of  the 
original  cooperative  enterprise  had  to  conduct  an  extensive  educational  program  to 
encourage  interest  in  the  venture.  It  was  with  much  hesitancy  that  families  joined 
because  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  advantages  that  sometimes  have  come  from 
cooperative  enterprises.  Eut  the  credit  facilities  and,  more  important,  the  dividends 
paid  at  first  when  the  trading  post  was  the  only  enterprise,  showed  tangible  benefits 
to  be  derived  and  were  more  influential  in  the  promotion  of  the  cooperative  idea  than 
the  educational  programs. 

The  families  on  the  homesteads  were  told  that  it  was  their  enterprise;    that  the 
Eoard  of  Directors  had  almost  sole  authority   in  the  conduct  of  activities.     Eut  when 
the  original    loan  was  made   the  picture  changed  considerably,    for  the  conditions  that 
the  Government    felt   it  necessary    to  attach   to   the    loan  destroyed  any  authority  in 
matters  of  major  policy  that  the  board  might  otherwise  have  had. 

After  the  original  loan  was  made,  elaborate  plans  were  made  by  cooperative 
specialists     for    the  homestead  association.      It    was    hoped  that  a  variety  of  these 
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activities  would,  in  the  end,  render  the  community  self-supporting.  But  one  co-op 
enterprise  after  another  ended  in  financial  failure. 

Each  of  the  cooperative  activities  has  been  under  the  direction  of  a  homesteader 
who  was  elected  to  the  office  of  manager  of  the  association.  These  elected  managers 
have  had  very  little  experience  with  cooperative  enterprise,  and  none  at  all  with 
enterprises  as  large  as  the  Cumberland  association.  A  hal f -mi  1  lion -dol 1 ar  concern 
certainly  needed  someone  with  rather  more  experience  than  the  managers  who  have  been  in 
off  ice.  Of  course,  to  have  a  homesteader  as  manager  represents  an  effort  to  convince 
the  people  that  it  is  their  enterprise  but,  for  success,  perhaps  something  more  is 
needed. 

For  a  time  the  manager  was  paid  by  the  Government.  But  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  one  occasion  became  provoked  at  some  policy  of  the  Government  to  which  the  then 
manager  adhered,  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  different  manager  who  would  run  things  their 
way.  Since  then  there  have  been  several  changes  of  the  managers  when  they  failed  to 
conform  to  some  whim  or  idea  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  One  homesteader  has  suggested 
that  "It  looks  like  everything  the  cooperative  has  tried  has  fai led,  "  which  was  not  far 
from  right. 

Convinced  that  the  enterprises  tried  thus  far  would  not  do  the  job,  the  adminis- 
tration again  searched  for  a  privately  operated  industry  that  might  become  interested 
in  building  a  plant  in  the  area.  The  association  could  subsidize  it.  Funds  could  be 
advanced  for  a  building  and  equipment  on  as  favorable  a  basis  as  the  association  could 
get  them  from  the  Government.  Full  management  could  be  retained  by  the  industry.  The 
only  reservation  would  be  that  the  homesteaders  would  have  preference  in  employment 
and,   through  the  association,  a  share  in  profits. 

Search  was  begun  in  late  1939.  Finally  a  firm  in  Pennsylvania  that  manufactured 
full-fashioned  hosiery  was  interested.  The  concern  was  granted  a  loan  by  the  associ- 
ation of  $750,000— a  sum  considered  adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
approximately  60  knitting  machines. 

Construction  of  this  plant  was  completed  in  late  1939  and  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since.  It  hires  approximately  100  persons  when  full  production  is  underway. 
Although  to  date  it  has  been  operating  no  better  than  on  the  margin  of  safety,  the  F.  S.A. 
and  some  of  the  homesteaders  are  hopeful  that,  within  the  next  year  or  so,  it  will  be 
operating  upon  a  secure  and  profitable  basis,  provided  it  can  obtain  adequate  raw 
materials.  However,  "I'm  just  waiting  to  see  what's  gonna  happen,"  the  remark  of  one 
of  the  homesteaders,  probably  describes  the  attitude  of  many  others  concerning  it. 

The  shift  to  privately  operated  industry  has  been  carried  further,  recently,  in 
the  construction  of  a  furniture  factory  on  the  project.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
association  this  company  has  installed  machinery  for  the  cutting  of  porch  and  lawn 
furniture.  This  enterprise  was  begun  in  March  1941  and  was  operated  for  a  period 
extending  through  May.  It  was  closed  during  the  summer  of  1941,  because  of  a  decrease 
in  sales,  but  recently  installed  more  machinery  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  book 
cases.  It  is  of  course  too  early  to  predict  just  what  the  future  of  this  latest 
venture  is.  Opinion  on  the  project  is  divided  between  those  who  have  hope  for  it,, 
those  who  are  certain  it  will  fail,   and  those  who  are  keeping  aloof  from  it. 
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The  situation  at  Cumberland  has  been  extremely  complex.  The  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  have  been  economic,  but  they  have  also  been  psychological  and  cultural,  and 
it  is  frequently  impossible  to  disentangle  one  from  the  other  aspect.  Many  circum- 
stances have  contributed  to  the  development  of  conflict  and  disharmony.  Although 
causes  cannot  ever  be  perfectly  isolated,  there  are  a  few  outstandingly  significant 
issues  around  and  from  which  many  of  the  more  minor  ones  have  developed. 

Considerable  bitterness  resulted  from  the  failure  of  high  expectations  and  hopes 
to  be  fulfilled.  Some  people  speak  at  times  of  "broken  promises,"  but  it  is  impossible 
to  pin  down  to  clearly  ascertainable  fact  any  important  official  promise  that  has  not 
been  kept.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  some  of  the  discussions  of  the  project  before 
it  was  ever  established,  before  the  Government  had  anything  really  to  do  with  it, 
prompted  many  to  expect  a  Utopia  that  has  never  materialized.  Then,  certain  hopes  and 
expectations  were  undoubtedly  implicit  in  the  minds  of  many  homesteaders,  in  the  offi- 
cial adoption  of  this  or  that  policy -even  without  any  commitments  being  made  -  and  they 
have  been  disappointed  when  policy  has  had  to  submit  to  changes.  And  many  of  these 
changes  of  policy,  regardless  of  the  justness  of  them  as  seen  from  above,  have  seemed 
to  the  homesteaders  to  be  arbitrary. 

On  this  general  subject,  opinion  in  the  nearby  town  of  Crossville  is  mixed. 
Many  there  have  always  sided  strongly  with  the  aggressive,  anti-F.S.A.  group  on  the 
project  but  the  more  common  opinion  is  that  the  homesteaders  on  the  whole  have  been 
coddled,   and  spoiled  by  too  much  leniency. 

When  the  settlers  were  first  selected,  they  were  given  .to  understand  that  they 
would  be  able  to  buy  their  homes  after  a  time,  although  any  specific  mention  of  just 
how  long  that  time  would  be  was  carefully  avoided.  There  were  to  be  opportunities  both 
to  work  for  wages  and  to  grow  farm  products  for  home  use.  During  construction,  it  was 
understood,  credit-hours  could  accumulate,  to  be  applied  later  on  the  purchase  price  of 
the  units.  Under  this  agreement,  some  of  the  homesteaders  accumulated  as  much  as  $1,200 
of  these  credit-hours  which,  as  they  thought,  would  reduce  the  purchase  price  of  their 
homes  by  that  amount.  But  opportunity  for  the  purchase  of  the  units  was  delayed,  and 
there  was  grumbling  over  it. 

Little  work  was  available  after  the  construction  phase  was  over.  The  land  proved 
to  be  difficult  to  cultivate  and  relatively  unproductive,  without  considerable  outlay 
and  expense.  Meanwhile  it  was  understood  that  only  those  who  proved  to  be  good  home- 
steaders would  be  allowed  to  stay.  Apparently  with  disciplinary  purposes  in  mind  and 
to  press  the  homesteaders  into  better  subsistence  practices,  an  early  project  manager 
declared,  on  one  or  another  occasion,  that  dishonorably  discharged  homesteader s  would 
lose  their  accumulated  credit-hours,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  only  way  the 
pay  could  be  managed  was  as  payment  on  a  homestead.  This  declaration  was  easily  dis- 
torted beyond  its  original  meaning  and  application,  and  the  repercussions  led  to 
factional  strife  and  contributed  to  the  rent  strike  in  1938,  already  mentioned.  Although 
the  payment  of  these  claims  in  1938  was  made,  through  a  special  act  of  Congress,  by 
officials  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  opinion  prevailed  among  a  large  fac- 
tion on  the  project  that  the  F.S.A.  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  these  claims,  or 
that  it  favored  settlement  at  reduced  terms  -  as  low  as  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Another  extremely  significant  factor  in  the  discord  was  the  relatively  high 
wages  during  the  construction  work,  which  continued  for  approximately  2  years.  As  a 
result,   levels  of  living  were  raised  to  a  plane  much  higher  than  the  permanent  economic 
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base  of  the  project  could  maintain.  Many  of  the  mountain  folk  had  more  money  than  ever 
before.  Consequently  when  unemployment  came  the  blow  was  heavy.  As  one  homesteader 
expressed  it,  "It  ain't  easy  to  go  back  from  better  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  once 
you  get  use  to  it. " 

Shifts  in  personnel  and  administration  and  policy  in  Washington,  many  of  them  no 
doubt  justifiable  or  unavoidable  because  of  national  conditions  or  political  consider- 
ation, have  had  bad  effects  on  the  project.  Shifts  in  the  management  personnel  on  the 
project  have  also  added  somewhat  to  the  difficulties.  The  community  has  had  five 
different  managers.  Each  new  manager  has  brought  new  emphasis,  new  ideas,  and  new 
methods.     "These  changes,"  the  wife  of  a  homesteader  remarked,  "get  us  confused." 


The  first  manager  was  a  Quaker,  and  a  trained  agriculturist.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  employed  on  the  teaching  staff  of  a  nearby  college.  Interested  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community,  he  was  able  to  initiate  several  group  organizations  that 
lasted  far  beyond  his  tenure  of  office.  But  his  period  of  service  was  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year. 

The  second  manager  was  an  architect,  who  had  been  employed  earlier  to  design  the 
houses  for  the  project.  Efficient,  though  impersonal,  in  his  relations  with  the  people, 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  for  him  to  get  their  cooperation.  Partially  as  a  result  of 
this,  he  resigned  after  staying  little  longer  than  the  first  manager. 


The  third  manager  was  an  economist,  an  expert  in  cooperatives,  and  an  Officer  in 
the  Army  Reserve.  Trained  to  military  discipline  and  to  unswerving  allegiance  to 
established  authority,  he  administered  in  strict  adherence  to  existing  rules  and  regu- 
lations. He  was  by  no  means  an  unsympathetic  person,  but  he  was  completely  loyal  to  the 
F.S.A.  and  for  that  reason  sometimes  seemed  unsympathetic  to  the  homesteaders.  He  was 
accused  strongly  by  dissident  elements  of  awarding  jobs  and  grants  to  homesteaders  on 
the  basis  of  their  loyalty.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  minority  group 
on  the  project  developed  to  its  greatest  strength,  largely  to  oppose  him  and  his  ideas. 
And  it  was  believed  by  informed  and  responsible  persons  that  near  the  end  of  his  stay 
he  was  actually  in  danger  of  his  life  because  of  their  bitter  and  violent  enmity. 

Many  of  the  homesteaders  will  not  admit  that  much  of  their  opposition  had  a 
personal  basis.  Politics  became  rife  in  all  work  activities  and  meetings,  the  line 
being  drawn  between  those  opposed  to  and  those  supporting  the  management.  Elections 
were  times  of  bustling  activity.  There  were  campaign  speeches,  personal  canvassings 
and  hauling  of  voters  to  the  polls.  Each  side  strove  vigorously  to  secure  as  many 
members  on  the  Board  of  Directors  as  possible.  Physical  violence  was  barely  averted  on 
several  occasions.  The  controversy  grew  steadily  more  pronounced,  until  the  manager 
resigned. 

The  fourth  manager  was  a  sociologist,  selected  in  the  hope  that  his  training  and 
experience  would  enable  him  to  develop  better  working  relationships  between  the  people 
and  the  Government.  In  many  ways  he  was  the  opposite  of  his  predecessor,  generally 
giving  his  first  loyalty  to  the  homesteaders  on  the  project  rather  than  to  the  F.S.A. 
Principally  by  means  of  giving  greater  concessions  to  the  homesteaders,  he  built  a 
better  spirit  among  them.  He  also  worked  to  provide  new  sources  of  employment  on  the 
project,  both  governmental  and  private,  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  growing  more  sub- 
sistence products  at  home.  He  could  see  success  for  the  project  only  when  the  people 
would  have  a  chance  to  live  and  work  at  home. 
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The  fifth  and  present  manager  was  previously  on  the  project  as  farm  manager. 
Trained  in  agriculture,  he  is  emphasizing  the  development  of  the  farming  possibilities 
of  the  tract.  It  is  his  objective  to  establish  as  many  as  15  or  20  full-time  farmers. 
So  far,  he  has  been  able  to  get  cooperation  and  support  for  his  program  from  a  large 
number  of  the  homesteaders. 

After  7  years  of  existence,  the  Cumberland  Homestead  Project  is  still,  to  use 
the  word^  of  a  former  F.S.A.  Admi  ni  s  t  rator ,  "  a  most  difficult  problem."  There  have  been 
no  satisfactory  solutions  to  many  of  the  difficulties  that  became  apparent  during  the 
first  2  years,   and  it  is  still   far  from  being  self-supporting. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  men  are  working  away  from  home,  some  of  them 
long  distances.  Many  of  the  homesteaders,  during  the  construction  phase  of  the  project, 
learned  new  skills  like  bricklaying,  stonemasonry ,  carpentering,  and  painting.  When 
the  outside  demand  for  these  skilled  workers  increased,  as  it  has  done  since  the  defense 
boom  started,  many  went  away  to  accept  work.  In  July  1941,  only  about  half  of  the  men 
were  working  on  the  tract.  The  hosiery  mill  was  then  hiring  58,  and  113  others  were 
employed  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  project.  Thirty- seven  were  working  off  the 
project  but  in  Tennessee,  many  of  them  right  in  Cumberland  County.  Eleven  others  were 
working  in  States  that  border  on  Tennessee,  and  15  more  in  States  as  far  away  as  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  total  of  H  were  working  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States;  10  of  these  were  on  defense  jobs  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
1  was  on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  It  is  interesting  and  perhaps  significant,  that  almost 
all  of  the  men  working  away  at  considerable  distances  are  in  the  skilled  group,  using 
skills  that  most  of  them  learned  after  coming  to  the  project. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  wide  scattering  of  workers  will  have  a  definite 
influence  upon  the  personnel  now  at  Cumberland  Homesteads.  Most  of  the  men  who  now  are 
away  on  skilled  jobs  are  earning  good  wages.  Some  earn  as  much  as  $200  a  month  while 
the  average  for  all  skilled  work  is  well  over  $100  a  month.  Few  are  likely  to  return 
to  the  project  so  long  as  these  jobs  continue.  In  fact,  many  are  already  thinking  of 
moving  their  families  away. 

In  case  these  proposed  evacuations  occur,  the  movement  will  be  a  new  one  for 
Cumberland  Homesteads.  For,  despite  considerable  expressed  discontent,  moves  have  been 
extremely  rare.  On  June  30,  1941,  only  44  had  taken  place.  Of  these,  only  38  had  been 
voluntary,  6  families  having  been  evicted.  This  low  turn-over  has  been  a  strong  point 
in  the  arguments  that,  as  a  whole  and  in  spite  of  much  grousing  and  complaint,  the 
homesteaders  have  known  that  living  at  Cumberland  Homesteads  was  certainly  better  than 
anything  else  they  could  turn  to. 

The  culmination  of  a  long  controversy  regarding  purchase  contracts  has  done  much 
to  alleviate  friction  between  the  homesteaders  and  the  F.S.A.  Many  of  the  homesteader 
demands  have  been  met,  including  low  interest  rates  (no  interest  at  all  was  demanded  by 
some  -  the  rate  granted  was  3  percent),  application  of  credit  hours  to  the  principal, 
and  an  option  to  pay  for  the  houses  within  5  years.  Almost  all  of  the  homesteaders  are 
now  agreed  that  the  purchase  contract  is  a  fair  one;  the  only  reservation  seems  to  be 
that  the  carrying  charges  are  somewhat  high.  The  terms  of  the  contracts  allow  the 
homesteaders  a  choice  of  amortizing  the  principal  over  a  period  varying  from  S  to  40 
years.     At  the  end  of  the  payment  period  the  purchaser  will   L>e  given  a  quitclaim  deed. 
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conveying  to  him  marketable  title  to  the  property.  Although  there  was  considerable 
struggle  to  obtain  the  option  of  purchase  within  5  years,  only  one  of  the  homesteaders 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  clause. 

Recent  concessions  to  the  homesteaders  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
delinquent  payments.  According  to  the  books  of  the  local  accountant,  well  over  half 
the  homesteaders  are  more  than  a  month  delinquent,  despite  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
them  are  now  earning  relatively  good  wages.  This  negligence  adds  evidence  to  a  common 
belief  that  the  homesteaders  are  not  primarily  interested  in  owning  their  homes 
ou  t  r  i  gh  t . 

The  homesteader-administration  relationships  are  at  present  much  more  amiable 
than  has  been  true  in  the  past.  The  once  highly  integrated  and  belligerent  minority 
group  on  the  project  has  been  slowly  falling  apart.  The  leaders  of  the  group  are  away 
on  defense  jobs  and  the  less  articulate  members  are  finding  it  desirable  to  get  in  line 
with  administrative  supervision  and  management. 

Most  of  the  families  now  living  on  the  tract,  seem  well  pleased  with  the  present 
manager.  "He  is  honest  and  fair,"  they  say.  His  primary  interest  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farming  possibilities  of  the  tracts,  especially  those  that  seem  large 
enough  to  sustain  the  families  who  live  on  them.  for  the  remaining  families  there 
seems  to  be  little  hope  at  present  but  to  sustain  them  by  means  of  work  grants  until 
they  can  get  work  outside. 

Cumberland  Homesteads  cannot  be  called  a  success;  neither  can  it  justly  be 
called  a  failure.  As  a  temporary  relief  proposition,  it  has  had  its  merits  and  its 
faults.  It  has  afforded  work  and  food  and  shelter  to  more  than  200  families,  many  of 
whom,  at  least  at  the  time  the  project  was  begun,  were  destitute  and  desperate  or 
almost  hopeless.  It  has  given  these  people  the  chance  to  become  small  home  owners,  and 
by  one  or  another  expedient  has  kept  them  going. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  basic  economic  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  There  is 
still  no  established  economic  base  big  enough  and  solid  enough  to  insure  the  continued 
welfare  of  the  community  without  continued  subsidy.  It  is  possible  that  the  hosiery 
mill  will  attain  a  profitable  basis  of  operations  before  too  long,  that  the  furniture 
factory  will  finally  succeed,  and  that  the  present  hopes  of  the  project  manager  to  make 
many  of  the  homesteaders  into  successful  full-time  farmers  will  be  realized.  But  it 
will  take  all  of  these,  and  perhaps  even  more,  to  give  the  community  the  economic  base 
necessary  to  maintain  the  level  of  living  that  many  of  the  homesteaders  have  come  to 
expect. 

This  continuing  and  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  a  sufficient  economic  base 
suggests  that  fundamentally  it  may  have  been  unwise  to  apply  the  subsistence  homestead 
program  in  this  situation.  It  may  be  that,  instead  of  tying  people  down  in  an  area  not 
rich  in  natural  resources  and  without  definite  advantages  for  industrial  development, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  long  run  to  try  to  bring  about  their  removal  to  areas 
of  greater  potentiality.  It  appears  probable  that  the  inescapable  basic  disadvantages 
of  the  situation  in  which  this  project  was  originally  placed  were  so  great  that  later 
efforts  to  establish  an  economic  foundation  were  bound  to  meet  at  least  partial  failure. 
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Chapter  5 
EL  MONTE  2  2 

A  suburban  movement  has  been  under  way  in  Southern  California  for  three  decades 
or  more.  Interest  in  the  ownership  of  small-farm  homes  has  been  steadily  growing. 
Local  real  estate  companies  estimate  that  in  the  early  1930' s  more  than  5.000  of  these 
units  existed  around  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  alone. 

The  County  Planning  Board  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  long 
encouraged  the  movement  and  have  been  active  in  maintaining  services  and  information 
for  prospective  families.  These  services  have  been  in  the  form  of  advice  regarding 
soil,  location,  water  supply,  and  proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  crops  that 
are  particularly  suited  to  the  area.  IXiring  recent  years  they  have  gone  a  step  farther 
in  investigating  various  settlement-promotion  schemes  that  have  lured  many  innocent 
families  into  the  prospect  of  earning  large  profits  from  the  growing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

After  several  decades  of  observing  varied  attempts  to  establish  small-scale 
commercial  agriculture,  some  experts  in  the  field  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
small-scale  farming  is  most  successful  when  done  on  a  subsistence  basis.  Also,  that 
workers  in  the  light  industries,  and  so-called  white-collar  workers  are  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  other  workers  as  they  have  more  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  extra-job 
acti  vi ties. 

It  has  been  found  that  some  practical  knowledge  was  essential  for  a  family  to 
succeed  in  such  an  effort.  Knowledge  of  the  soil,  methods  of  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion, selection  and  arrangement  of  fruit  trees,  gardens,  poultry  pens,  and  rabbit 
hutches,  often  spelled  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Many  families  had 
tried  the  experiment  and  failed,  or  had  succeeded  only  after  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
both  time  and  money. 

Local  agricultural  leaders  had  long  hoped  for  an  experimental  project  to  demon- 
strate small-farm-home  possibilities.  In  the  effort  to  give  adequate  and  sound  guidance 
to  prospective  families  many  guesses  had  to  be  made,  because  accumulated  experience  with 
such  problems  as  planning  and  management  was  inadequate.  The  proper  sire  of  unit  for 
different  sized  families,  the  type  of  family  most  likely  to  succeed,  the  maximum  fea- 
sible distance  from  work,  and  many  other  points  were  matters  about  which  there  was  no 
certain  knowledge. 

When  funds  were  set  aside  by  the  Congress  for  the  building  of  subsistence  home- 
steads, Southern  California  made  an  early  bid  for  one  of  the  projects.  A  case  was 
quickly  made  for  installing  one  of  the  projects  there.  The  experience  of  private 
concerns  could  be  drawn  upon.  The  soil  and  climate  were  well-nigh  ideal.  As  the 
lighter  industries  predominated  there,   a  large  group  of  workers  could  be  appealed  to. 


By   Olen  E.    Leonard,    Assistant    Agricultural   Economist,    Bureau   of  Agricultural 
Economics . 
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Such  a  project  would  benefit  not  only  the  families  participating,  it  was  argued,  but 
also  through  its  experimental  features  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  unsponsored 
families  constantly  coming  into  the  area  and  setting  out  to  do  the  same  general  sort  of 
thing.  Experimentation  and  demonstration  were  the  principal  motivations  for  the 
project,   rather  than  particularly  acute  need,   as  was  the  case  in  so  many  other  places. 

After  reconnaissance  surveys  had  been  made,  it  was  decided  to  locate  a  project 
in  the  rich  and  beautiful  San  Gabriel  Valley.  The  spot  selected  was  near  the  little 
town  of  El  Monte,  just  13  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  The  soil  is  a  soft,  sandy  loam, 
fertile  and  easily  tilled.  Ample  water  is  available  for  irrigation,  and  the  mild 
climate  makes  it  possible  to  grow  a  wide  variety  of  crops  the  year  round. 

The  project  was  designed  to  accommodate  100  families.  Enough  land  was  bought  to 
allow  each  family  from  0.6  to  0.9  acre,  deoending  upon  the  size  of  the  family. 

The  project  was  from  the  first  strongly  supported  throughout  the  county.  It 
was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Los  Angeles  papers,  by  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  the  Regional  Planning  Commission.  Each  pledged  to  promote  good  will  toward  the 
project  and  to  do  what  was  practicable  to  make  it  a  success. 

No  Homestead  Corporation  was  formed  during  its  first  year  of  existence.  Since 
its  demonstrational  features  were  considered  to  be  of  most  importance,  sponsors  of  the 
project  favored  its  remaining,  during  the  first  5  years,  as  a  clearly  defined  Federal 
project.  Local  control  was  limited  to  an  advisory  board  set  up  to  function  as  a  guide 
in  current  and  future  policy  determination. 

A  local  authority  on  smal 1 - farm-home  planning  in  Southern  California  was 
selected  to  manage  the  enterprise.  Under  his  direction  each  of  the  100  units  was  care- 
fully surveyed  and  studied  as  to  soil,  location,  and  topography.  Blueprints  of  the 
units  were  drawn,  showing  the  best  division  of  the  tract  into  orchard  and  garden 
segments,  etc.  Although  the  homesteaders  were  given  certain  latitude  in  the  selection 
of  plants  and  trees,  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  were  to  follow  the  blueprint 
rather  closely. 

The  first  unit  was  completed  in  1935-  To  create  further  interest  in  the  project 
it  was  opened  to  the  public  for4  months;  du ting  these  months  27,000  visitors  registered. 
Many  came  out  of  idle  curiosity  but  many  visitors  were  interested  in  trying  the  new 
way  of  living  and  later  made  application  for  a  unit. 

As  the  demonstrational  nature  of  the  project  was  considered  so  important,  local 
sponsors  supported  the  decision  that  only  select  families  should  be  admitted.  The 
general  section  criteria  were  as  follows: 

The  families  must: 

Be    from  a   low-income,    self-supporting  group. 
Show  evidenc"   of    initiative   and  resourcefulness. 
Show  promise   of   entering   into  community  life. 
Show  promise   of   ability  to  profit    from  instruction. 

Give  assurance  of  attaining  economic  stability  sufficient  to  make  paymerts. 
Give   evidence   of   stability  of  residence. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
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(7)  Be  within  the   age   range  of    21   to  55  years. 

(8)  Be  married,    with  one   or   more  children   in    the  family. 

(9)  Be    free    from   infectious  diseases   and   from  physical  disabilities. 

(10)  Have   agricultural   or   other   necessary  experience. 

(11)  Be  unable    to  obt  ain  necessary   funds   from  other  sources. 

Can  di  da  t  cs  for  admission  were  investigated  carefully.  The  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  furnished  investigators  who  visited  each  prospective  family. 
Aft  er  a  thorough  study  of  the  personal,  financial,  and  occupational  history  of  the 
families,  findings  were  submitted  to  the  T/ashington  office  where  final  selections  were 
made.  Stress  was  placed  upon  the  likelihood  for  adaptability.  Thi s  was  considered 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  the  wives,  upon  whom  the  major  responsibilities  for 
adjustments  would  rest. 

The  selection  criteria  favored  young  families.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
younger  families  could  adapt  themselves  more  easily.  Too,  they  would  probably  have 
more  children  in  the  younger  age  groups,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  become  financially 
independent  as  their  chances  for  employment  would  be  greater.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  only  a  few  older  applicants  were  selected. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  women  and  SO  percent  of  the  men  were  under  35 
years  of  age,  while  only  10  percent  of  the  women  and  12  percent  of  the  men  were  as  much 
as  45  years  old  or  older. 

The  degree  of  formal  education  completed  by  family  heads  was  above  average. 
Sixty- four  percent  of  the  husbands  and  75  percent  of  the  wives  reporting  this  informa- 
tion had  attended  high  school  or  even  gone  farther.  Approximately  10  percent  had 
attended  college.  This  educational  attainment  carried  considerable  weight  in  the  final 
selection.  Tie  program  was  designed  to  be  carried  out  on  a  model  basis,  hence  it  was 
important  that  the  families  be  able  to  learn  and  observe  instructions  and  guidance. 

Although  the  first  project  manager  was  convinced  that  the  families  should  have 
some  agricultural  experience,  this  criterion  was  never  rigidly  applied.  A  very  liberal 
interpretation  of  agricultural  experience  was  always  made,  often  it  meant  only  that  the 
husband  or  wife  had  been  born  and  reared  on  a  farm. 

The  husbands  more  often  had  had  agricultural  experience  than  the  wives.  Only 
one- third  of  the  husbands  reported  no  farming  experience,  and  only  about  one-tenth  of 
them  in  all  had  had  none  whatsoever. 

As  a  result  of  the  belief  among  early  sponsors  of  the  movement,  that  workers  in 
the  heavier  industries  were  not  as  likely  to  succeed  in  subsistence  farming  as  clerks 
and  workers  in  the  lighter  industries,  preference  was  given  to  skilled  workers  and 
clerks  who  would  have  more  time  and  energy  for  subsistence  farming.  It  had  been  found 
experimentally  that  approximately  3  hours  of  work  each  day  is  necessary  to  keep  a  unit 
in  good  condition. 

Thus,  many  of  the  heads  of  selected  families  were  clerks,  employed  in  department 
stores,  and  the  various  service  agencies  in  Los  Angeles.  Thirty-two  were  skilled 
workers,  such  as  painters,  carpenters,  and  transport  workers.  Many  of  the  wives  were 
employed  also,  most  of  them  working  as  clerks  in  the  city. 
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As  a  rule,  these  families  were  earning  relatively  low  incomes  at  the  time  of 
their  selection.  Fifty  percent  of  the  families  had  cash  incomes  of  less  than  $100  per 
month.     Ninety-six  percent  of  all  families  had  annual  cash  incomes  of  less  than  $1,600. 

The  first  families  moved  onto  the  project  in  August  1935-  The  construction  of 
the  homes  was  incomplete  but  families  were  anxious  to  move  in,  and  did  so  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  get  permission. 

Teeming  activity  characterized  the  life  of  El  Monte  Homesteads  during  its  first 
year  of  life.  The  homesteaders  were  an  enthusiastic  lot.  Families  were  proud  of  their 
new  homes  -  anxious  to  merit  the  opportunity  given  them.  Each  family  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  expected  to  cooperate  with  other  families  and  with  the 
management.     Few  failed  to  do  so. 

An  active  social  life  was  encouraged.  Clubs  were  organized  for  varied  purposes. 
There  was  a  sewing  club  and  a  knitting  club.  The  men  organized  a  Stag  Club  which  met 
one  night  each  week.  The  Extension  Service  organized  a  Homemakers  Club  and  the  W.P.A. 
encouraged  play  activities  and  furnished  a  supervisor  for  the  children.  A  wife  of  one 
of  the  homesteaders  remarked  that  Kwe  could  have  been  attending  some  meeting  most  every 
day  and  night.  " 

The  physical  development  of  the  project  moved  smoothly  and  swiftly.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  project  manager,  gardens  were  planted,  and  berries,  vines,  and  orchards 
set  out.  More  products  were  grown  the  first  year  than  the  families  could  dispose  of. 
Hundreds  of  quarts  were  canned  or  preserved.  Neighbors  and  relatives  were  invited  in 
and  given  both  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  people  were  well  pleased.  They  had  proved 
their  ability  to  do  subsistence  farming. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  homesteaders  failed  to  carry 
over  into  the  second  year.  Misunderstandings  arose,  and  some  intergroup  friction 
developed  that,    for  a  time,  became  a  serious  threat  to  progress. 

The  project  was  shifted  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  June  1935-  At 
about  the  same  time  it  became  known  that  there  was  little  chance  for  further  projects 
of  this  kind  in  the  area,  and  many  of  the  original  sponsors  and  friends  of  the  program 
were  alienated.  The  original  project  manager,  who  had  been  unusually  successful  in 
making  the  project  quickly  into  a  beautiful  and  valuable  garden  spot,  resigned  his 
position  and  returned  to  his  work  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  also  during  this  year  of  1935  that  the  Resettlement  Administration,  pur- 
suing an  ideal  of  encouraging  home  ownership,  and  at  the  same  time  being  under  pressure 
to  liquidate  some  of  the  projects  it  had  inherited,  decided  the  time  was  ripe  to  pass 
El  Monte  on  to  local  ownership  and  control.  This  came  as  a  surprise  and  something  of  a 
shock  locally,  for  the  original  wish  of  the  sponsors  had  been  that  the  project  would 
remain  under  direct  Federal  control  for  5  years.     But  plans  went  ahead. 

A  Homesteaders  Corporation  was  organized  in  November  1935.  The  first  Board  of 
Directors  was  selected  by  the  Resettlement  Administration,  with  the  approval  of  the 
people.  The  corporation  then  bought  the  project  from  the  Government,  giving  in  return 
a  mortgage  on  a  sales  contract  that  left  ultimate  control,  in  many  respects,  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  The  Homesteaders  Corporation  then  offered 
the  homesteaders  contracts  to  buy  their  units  on  a  40-year -payment  basis.     This  had  not 
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been  possible  during  the  first  year  &  .  each  family  was  not  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  buying  until  its  ability  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  had  been  satisfactorily 
proved.  Under  the  new  contract,  payments  were  increased,  for  in  addition  to  the  former 
rental  rates,  which  had  been  scaled  very  low,  there  were  additions  for  amortization  and 
maintenance  and  contingency  fees,  as  well  as  a  small  sum  to  go  toward  the  salary  of  the 
new  manager.  Some  of  the  homesteaders  did  not  understand  fully  the  meaning  of  these 
additions  and  were  often  skeptical  as  to  the  justice  of  the  new  rates. 

Disgruntlement  developed  and  rapidly  increased  when  thf.  original  hopes  of  the 
fariilies  were  not  realized.  They  had  the  idea  that  they  had  been  promised  chicken  pens, 
rabbit  hutches,  and  tool  sheds.  In  addition,  many  were  worried  because  of  difficulty 
in  getting  a  commitment  as  to  what  their  equity  in  the  places  would  be  in  case  they 
should  leave.  This  was  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with  because,  if  the  intent  of  the 
program  to  aid  low-income  families  was  adhered  to,  it  tended  to  mean  that  new  occupants 
taking  the  place  of  those  who  left  could  not  be  expected  to  pay  in  full  for  improve- 
ments made  by  previous  occupants,  and  much  less  pay  for  the  rise  in  value  that  occurred 
after  the  project  was  developed. 

The  first  president  of  the  board  of  directors  failed  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  homesteaders.  Alert  and  intelligent,  he  frequently  had  little  patience  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  settlers.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  proper  procedure  for  the 
board  of  directors  to  follow  was  one  of  strict  conformity  to  governmental  policy.  Many 
of  the  homesteaders  were  opposed  to  this  because  they  believed  their  better  interests 
were  threatened.  As  the  new  manager  usually  supported  the  decisiqns  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  people  rapidly  developed  a  conviction  that  local  administration  was 
becoming  an  arm  of  the  Government  -representing  Government  rather  than  their  own 
interest. 

TOien  an  "auxiliary  association"  was  formed  on  the  project  in  September  1936,  its 
sponsors  declared  that  the  purpose  was  to  perform  functions  on  the  project  not  provided 
for  in  the  constitution  of  the  corporation.  The  president  and  manager  of  the  project 
immediatelv  began  an  attempt  to  crush  it.  With  the  aid  of  the  regional  office  tljis  was 
quickly  accomplished.  This  so  embittered  a  large  number  of  the  homesteaders,  however, 
that  the  president  was  virtually  forced  to  resign.  Soon  after  his  resignation  was 
accepted  the  manager  of  the  project  followed  suit. 

The  presidency  of  the  board  was  filled  by  a  leader  in  the  former  auxiliary 
association.  Elected  by  the  membership  as  a  whole,  he  was  able  to  bring  the  people 
again  into  a  working  harmony.  Followers  of  the  former  board  of  directors  and  the 
project  manager  were  in  the  minority  and  became  either  inactive  or  silent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  pyject. 

Along  with  the  new  board  of  directors  another  project  manager  was  appointed.  An 
elderly  man,  and  with  a  wealth  of  business  experience,  he  has  been  able  to  give  good 
technical  advice  in  the  management  of  project  business.  Encouraged  by  progress  in  self 
government,  the  regional  office  has  allowed  more  and  more  responsibility  to  rest  with 
the  people.  The  board  of  directors  has  become  strong  enough  and  secure  enough  in 
realization  of  its  own  strength  and  competence,  to  oppose  clearly  and  calmly  any  policy 
advocated  by  the  regional  office  that  it  deems  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  homesteaders.  Periodically,  the  project  manager,  who  will  also  tell  you  the  home- 
steaders have  crazy  ideas  too,  writes  colorful  diatribes  to  the  regional  office,  and  in 
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spite  of  some  verbal  violence,  all  in  the  best  and  most  affable  spirit.  No  recent 
differences  have  been  serious  enough  to  impair  the  working  relationships  between  the 
two  groups.  At  present,  the  regional  office  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  local 
board  is  almost  completely  capable  of  conducting  its  project  affairs  independently. 

Today,  there  are  few  people  familiar  with  the  homestead  movement  who  would  not 
agree  that  Ei  Monte  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  projects.  Obviously,  any 
detailed  analysis  of  the  project,  in  terms  of  early  objectives,  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
close variations  from  original  plans.  They  have  been  many.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  objectives  themselves.  But  many  of  the  early  ones  have  been  attained. 
The  homes  are  filled.  Delinquency  in  monthly  payments  is  rare,  and  most  of  the  fami- 
lies get  considerable  return  from  their  tracts  in  the  form  of  vsgetables  and  fruits. 
These  are  the  evidence  the  management  now  uses  in  defending  the  thesis  that  the 
El  Monte  project  has  been  an  outstanding  success, 

The  land  is  not  being  farmed  as  intensively  as  it  might  be,  however.  The  units 

will  produce  abundantly,   and  a  wide  variety  of  plants  and  fruit  trees  may  be  grown. 

The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water  makes  the  growing  easy  and  sure, 
providing  the  weeds  and  grass  are  kept  out. 

It  is  a  rather  surprising  observation  that,  although  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown  in  abundance,  they  are  doing  little  to  reduce  the  amount  of  cash  spent  for  food. 
Early  plans  for  the  project  provided  that  the  tracts  would  supply  all  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  berries  for  the  individual  families.  Actually  the  cash  budgeted  for  food 
is  almost  as  much  as  before.  The  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  fa'ct  that  more  money 
is  now  being  spent  for  meats,  dairy  products,  and  other  more  expensive  items.  One  of 
the  wives  said,  "We  can  have  whipped  cream  now,  whenever  we  want  it;  we  couldn't  afford 
it  before  we  moved  to  the  project." 

The  orchards  are  well  kept  and  bear  profusely.  All  families  have  at  least  a  few 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  They  are  highly  valued  for  they  produce  profusely  and  they 
are  beautiful,   adding  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  homesteads. 

These  people  can  and  do  store  a  large  quantity  of  food.  Many  of  them  can 
several  hundred  quarts  each  year.  As  a  rule,  enough  fruit  and  vegetables  are  canned 
and  preserved,  during  the  season,  to  furnish  the  families  with  these  foods  during  the 
nonproductive  months.  More  fruit  than  vegetables  is  canned,  as  vegetables  are  cheaper 
and  can  be  bought  fresh  over  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  original  selection  criteria  stipulated  that  any  family,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  homestead,  must  not  be  earning  more  than  $100  per  month.  This  limit  was 
later  increased  to  $1,800  per  year,  but  SOpercent  were  earning  less  *han  $1,200  when 
selected.     For  the  first  100  families  selected  the  median  annual  income  was  $1,205. 

Although  income  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  basic  criteria  of  selection, 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  potential  earning  power  of  the  families.  Since  other 
factors  -such  as  education,  training,  and  personality  -were  also  given  considerable 
weight,  a  group  was  selected  that  was  capable  of  climbing  rapidly  with  maturer  years 
and  better  general  economic  conditions.  Therefore,  once  the  economic  depression  abated, 
their  salaries  began  to  rise.  They  either  began  .to  get  more  highly  paid  positions  or 
they  received  salary  increases.  In  1939  the  average  income  of  32  families  on  the 
project,   selected  at  random,  was  approximately  $1,500  a  year. 
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Local  sponsors  had  discouraged  attempts  to  establish  large-scale  cooperative 
enterprises  on  the  project.  This  was  a  disappointment  to  a  few  families  who  wanted  to 
attempt  cooperatives  of  both  the  consumer  and  the  marketing  type.  But  these  families 
were  in  the  minority;  most  of  the  homesteaders  were  dubious  as  to  what  the  result  of 
such  endeavors  would  be.  Lack  of  interest  in  cooperatives  generally  was  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that,  although  a  cooperative  feed  store  operated  in  the  neighborhood  for 
several  years,  only  a  few  of  the  project  families  bought  from  the  store. 

Cooperation,  on  a  small  scale,  has  grown  out  of  local  needs.  It  has  b«»en  found 
that  small  gasoline-operated  tractors  enable  the  families  to  cultivate  their  land  more 
effectively,  and  with  less  effort,  than  if  they  rely  entirely  on  hand  labor.  As  these 
tractors  are  relatively  expensive,  costing  from  $75  to  $100  or  more,  many  of  the  fami- 
lies have  found  it  desirable  to  pool  their  resources,  when  buying.  Three,  four,  or 
even  five  families  can  thus  use  one  tractor.  One  of  the  families  is  usually  given 
custody  of  the  tractor  and  the  others  "borrow"  it  when  they  need  it  and  it  is  not  in 
use.  The  responsible  owner  buys  the  extra  parts  and  pays  the  repair  bills,  the  costs 
of  which  are  later  divided  among  the  total   families  who  own  the  machine. 

Approximately  12  groups  are  doing  this  kind  of  thing  at  El  Monte  Homesteads  and 
in  all  cases  but  one  they  seem  to  be  operating  successfully.  The  cooperative-minded 
families  are  highly  encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  ventures  and  hope  that  something 
on  a  large  scale  may  eventually  develop  from  it. 

The  concept  of  government  has  undergone  considerable  modification  in  the  minds 
of  these  people  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1934,  it  was  much  less  realistic  and 
personal  than  it  is  today.  Government  has  been  their  landlord,  with  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses that  attend  private  business.  They  have  seen  aims  and  policies  change  with 
shifts  in  administration.  They  have  come  to  believe  that  bargaining  is  necessary, 
often  imperative,  in  order  to  advance  their  interests.  Consequently,  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  has  developed,  that  is  a  definite  problem  to  deal  with  in 
any  new  policy  involving  the  status  of  the  homesteaders  and  homesteader  affairs. 

This  attitude  has  been  encouraged  by  certain  officials  in  the  regional  office, 
who  have  recognized  the  importance  of  developing  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Although  this  attitude  of  the  regional  office  has  sometimes  brought  disagree- 
ments between  the  administration  and  the  homesteaders,  they  feel  that  the  cost  of  such 
difficulties  has  been  fully  repaid  in  the  increased  efficiency  with  which  the  project 
is  now  being  managed.     It  is  one  of  the  early  objectives  of  the  project,  now  achieved. 

Homesteaders  frequently  refer  to  the  long  controversy  over  getting  permission  to 
add  extra  bedrooms  to  their  houses.  For  more  than  a  year,  permission  and  funds  were 
withheld  on  terms  the  homesteaders  regarded  as  fair  to  them  and  safe  for  the  administra- 
tion. Families  thatcoi'ld  afford  to  do  the  building  with  their  own  funds  were  unwilling 
to  do  so  because  full  repayment  6eemed  unlikely  in  case  they  decided  to  move. 

Contracts  with  the  homesteaders  provided  for  no  repayment  for  the  cost  of  any 
room  above  the  difference  in  the  selling  price  of  two-  and  three-bedroom  houses.  This, 
the  homesteaders  claim,  was  not  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  adding  a  room. 

When  funds  were  finally  made  available  for  the  building,  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  in  obtaining  a  loan  were  so  cumbersome  that  few  made  any  effort  to  qualify. 
Before  a  homesteader  could  be  considered  for  a  loan  he  must  submit: 
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(1)  A  plot  plan,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  to  one - s ix t eent h  inch  to  the 
foot,  showing  the  proposed  addition,  together  with  all  existing  structures 
and  trees. 

(2)  Plans  and  elevation  of  the  proposed  addition  at  a  scale  of  one-fourth  inch 
to  the  foot. 

(3)  Details  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  foundation,  cornices,  doors,  windows,  and 
case  work. 

(4)  Specifications  covering  workmanship  and  the  type  and  quality  of  materials 
to  be  used. 

(5)  Five  sets  of  prints  and  five  copies  of  specifications  to  be  sent  to  the 
r  eg  i  ona 1  office. 

It  was  emphasized  that   the  drawings  must  be  prepared  by  a  skilled  draftsman; 
ough  drafts  would  not  be  accepted. 

Although  obviously  these  specifications  were  designed  to  protect  the  peoples' 
interest,  the  unwieldiness  of  the  routine,  plus  the  costs  and  delay  in  getting  the 
plans  accepted,  antagonized  both  the  project  manager  and  the  people.  It  was  not  until 
1940  that  adjustments  in  these  specifications,  agreeable  to  the  homesteaders,  were 
made.     Since  then,   approximately  20  additions  have  been  made. 

Few  outstanding  leaders  have  emerged  from  among  the  homesteaders.  Instead, 
responsibility  has  been  well  divided.  Oily  a  few  have  served  more  than  one  term  on  the 
board  of  directors.  The  few  who  have  served  extra  terms  have  been  elected  more  on  the 
basis  of  their  being  "good  fellows"  than  because  of  their  ability  to  lead  people  or  to 
formulate  desirable  policies. 

The  most  influential  man  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  project  is  not  a  home- 
steader but  the  project  manager.  Keen  and  tactful  in  his  dealings  with  the  people,  he 
is  usually  able  to  induce  opinion  to  go  as  he  believes  it  should.  Kis  influence  in 
local  affairs  is  piobably  much  greater  now  than  when  he  came  to  the  project.  At  that 
time  many  people  were  opposed  to  his  appointment.  They  regarded  the  fact  that  his 
salary  was  paid  from  association  funds  as  an  imposition  -  that  a  man  representing  the 
Government  was  being  paid  by  the  homesteaders.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  More  and  more  he  has  shifted  over  to  the  side  of  the  homesteaders  in 
issues  involving  the  homesteaders  and  the  Government.  At  present,  almost  all  of  the 
people  believe  thathis  salary  is  fully  justified  by  his  ability  and  his  desire  to  guard 
the  peoples'    interests,    and  by  his  deep  interest  in  the  total  success  of  the  project. 

The  homesteaders,  as  a  distinct  group,  are  slowly  being  absorbed  into  the  larger 
community.  Progress  in  this  direction  has  been  slow,  and  the  process  is  still  far  from 
being  complete.  Most  of  the  families  have  been  very  reluctant  to  join  in  the  affairs 
of  the  larger  community.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  planning 
stages  of  the  project  the  idea  was  widespread  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  that  it  was 
to  be  occupied  by  an  economically  inferior  kind  of  people.  As  a  result  of  this  early 
belief  the  homesteaders  have  not  felt  entirely  free  to  enter  outside  affairs. 

The  town  of  El  Monte  has  been  most  cordial  in  its  welcome  to  the  families  and 
has  urged  them  to  take  part  in  community  matters.  Clubs  in  El  Monte  have  been  opened 
to  them.  Churches  have  constantly  encouraged  their  sharing  in  the  work.  Actually, 
there  seems  to  be  some  resentment  among  the  people  just  off  the  edge  of  the  project  at 
the  unfriendliness  of  many  of  the  homesteaders,  and  a  feeling  that  the  homesteaders  are 
not  making  an  effort  to  become  a  part  of  the  larger  community. 
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Hit  integration  is  definitely  coming  about.  Ties  are  being  severed  with  friends 
in  Los  Angeles  in  favor  of  those  nearer  at  hand.  At  present,  only  the  families  that 
have  relatives  living  in  the  nearby  cities  still  spend  a  large  part  of  their  social 
life  outside  the  immediate  area  of  El  Monte.  The  "Government  homes"  are  rapidly  losing 
the  local  attention  they  once  had.  The  resident  families  are  no  longer  designated  as 
families  on  the  •Government  tracts;  instead,  their  addresses  are  given  by  street  numbers 
with  no  reference  to  the  project.  This  loss  of  project  identity  is  welcomed  by  the 
homesteaders. 

The  effect  of  the  project  on  the  surrounding  area  has  been  tremendous.  As  the 
homesteads  are  attractive  and  well  kept,  many  of  the  new  houses  that  have  been  built  in 
t-h?  Br»o  recently  hpv°  N»«-n  mo^el^d  after  the  '  ~r"»*e«d  units.  The  effect  has  been 
quantitative  as  well.  A  local  real  estate  agent  estimates  that  the  project  has  been 
worth  $200,000  in  advertising  to  local  real  estate.  Almost  all  the  surrounding  area 
h«.«  been  built  up  since  1014-35,  and  the  movement  is  still  under  way.  Although  private 
business  has  not  been  able  to  equal  the  terms  of  the  Government  to  liomesteaders,  down 
payments  and  monthly  charges  have  been  lowered  so  as  to  allow  more  low-income  families 
to  buy  homes. 

The  El  Monte  Homestead  Project  is  almost  7  years  old.  As  you  stand  on  almost 
any  site  on  the  project  and  look  at  the  trees  and  crops  between  the  fences,  it  is  easy 
t«  see  th«»t  the  venture,  in  many  wr-»,  h"s  been  (outstandingly  «mc:">  i  f<<  I .  ANwe  all, 
perhaps,  the  families  have  been  given  a  chance  to  bring  themselves  up  to  a  level  most 
of  them  had  never  known  before. 

Moreover,  the  project  has  proved  to  be  of  value  as  an  experiment;  and  this,  it 
is  to  be  recalled,  was  a  principal  purpose  in  its  establishment.  Agricultural  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  a  less  essential  criterion  for  homesteading  success  than  was  at 
first  believed.  Some  of  the  most  successful  homesteaders  "ere  born  and  reared  in  the 
city,  whereas  some  of  the  poorest  homesteaders  have  come,  only  recently,    from  farms. 

An  earnest  wish  for  home  ownership  seems  to  be  one  of  the  more  influential 
factors  contributing  to  success.  Families  that  value  highly  the  ownership  of  one  of 
the  units  seem  more  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  their  tenure. 33 

A  sense  of  pride  and  independence  seams  important  to  individual  success.  Among 
the  more  successful  families  there  is  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  -a  deep  sensitive- 
ness to  social  approval.  Where  this  is  lacking  less  effort  is  spent  to  keep  the  units 
in  first-class  condition. 

Most  of  the  families  have  moved  out  of  the  low-income  groups  in  which  they  were 
at  the  time  of  selection.  Consequently,  it  has  been  impossible  to  learn  anything  con- 
cerning the  maximum  subsistence  possibilities  of  the  project  under  conditions  of  acute 
need.  It  might  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  living  on  the  project  has  helped  many 
families  to  rise  on  the  economic  ladder. 


3It  is  an  interesting  commentary  that  ownership,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  does  not 
connote  ownership  in  fee  simple.  With  the  passing  of  time  the  people  appear  to  be 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  idea  of  the  "40-year pay  plan.  Actually,  lessvvalue  seems 
to  be  placed  upon  marketable  deed  and  more  upon  use  and  possession  of  the  land.  It  is 
a  new  emphasis   in  American  land  tenure. 
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Just  now  there  seems  to  be  a  high  inverse  correlation  between  income  and  use  of 
the  land.  Families  that  have  experienced  a  rapid  rise  in  income  are  emphasizing  the 
decorative  features  of  the  tract,  and  neglecting  somewhat  the  subsistence  features. 
Families  that  have  been  less  fortunate  are  giving  considerably  more  attention  to  the 
production  of  food. 

The  people,  as  a  whole,  are  reasonably  content.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
original  families  remain  on  the  project.  Many  of  those  who  have  moved  away,  have  left 
only  for  better  jobs  in  other  locations,  A  few  have  left  to  take  defense  jobs  with 
wages  that  seemed  difficult  to  refuse,  but  many  of  the  families  are  remaining  on  the 
project  despite  offers  of  higher  paid  jobs.  They  have  weighed  the  opportunity  of 
earning  more  money  against  the  advantages  offered  by  remaining  on  the  project  and  the 
decision  has  been  to  stay. 


Chapter  6 
GRANGER  HOMESTEADS 24 

Within  a  radius  of  IS  miles  of  the  village  of  Granger,  Iowa,  lie  nine  bituminous 
coal  mines.  In  1935  they  operated  at  normal  capacity  about  7  months  of  the  year;  from 
April  to  September  the  demand  for  coal  is  slight  and  employees  were  fortunate  if  they 
had  1  or  2  days  of  work  a  week.  In  that  year  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  the 
employees  in  these  mines  was  162. 

The  miners  were  mainly  of  southern  European  extraction  -Italians,  Croatians, 
Letts,   Slavs,   and  Hungarians -with  a  sprinkling  of  Dutch,  Irish,   and  English,   and  a  few 
native  Americans.    Practically  all  were  a  part  of  the  vast  flood  of  foreign  immigration 
which  reached  its  peak  just  before  the  first  World  War. 

Trie  income  of  these  families,  because  of  the  seasonal  unemployment,  averaged 
less  than  $800  a  year.  Coupled  with  the  low  level  of  living  necessitated  by  such 
incomes  were  concomitant  social  ills.  Most  of  the  miners  lived  in  the  mining  camps 
close  to  their  work.  Trie  houses  were  owned  by  the  mining  company;  the  rent  was  deducted 
from  the  weekly  wages,  as  was  the  bill  for  groceries  supplied  by  the  "company  store." 
These  houses  were  cheaply  built,  overcrowded,  squalid,  and  unsanitary.  The  streets  of 
the  camps  were  impassable  at  times  because  of  mud  and  filth.  Educational  and  recre- 
ational facilities  were  grossly  inadequate.  A  more  undesirable  environment  for  the 
rearing  of  children  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  was  a  malodorous  slum  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  Iowa's  waving  cornfields,  a  definite  problem  area. 

The  situation  had  already  engaged  the  attention-  of  those  interested  in  or  con- 
cerned with  social  problems,  and  in  1933  when  the  subsistence-homesteads  program  was 
brouf^it  into  being  by  the  Congress,  it  seemed  to  offer  an  ideal  solution  to  the  problems 
with  which  these  persons  had  been  wrestling.  A  resettlement  of  some  of  these  families 
on  a  homestead  project  would  enable  them  to    improve  their  living  by  giving  them  a 


a4By  Ralph  R.  Nichols,  Associate  Social  Science  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics . 
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chance  to  grow  a  large  part  of  their  own  provisions.  It  would  enable  them  more  readily 
to  take  advantage  of  school  and  church  facilities,  provide  means  of  recreation  they  had 
previously  lacked  and,  above  all,  it  would  give  them  a  chance  to  buy  an  acreage  home  on 
terms  they  could  meet. 

Other  factors  which  seemed  to  fit  well  into  the  objectives  of  a  subsistence- 
homesteads  program  were  favorable.  The  families  were  large.  The  soil  was  good  and 
land  iii  any  desired  acreage  could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  village  of 
Granger,  around  which  the  mines  were  grouped,  offered  adequate  schools  and  churches, 
and  the  proximity  of  Des  Moines,  18  miles  away,  gave  added  opportunities  for  employment. 
The  presence  of  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  30  miles  to  the  northeast, 
insured  a  permanent  source  of  technical  agricultural  advice  and  assistance.  Of  major 
importance  was  the  fact  that  the  growing  season  coincided  almost  perfectly  with  the 
season  of  slack  employment  in  the  mines;  there  would  be  time  and  chance  to  test  the 
practical  results  of  part-time  farming  without  interfering  with  the  regular  occu- 
pational income. 

The  decision  leading  to  the  establisliment  of  the  homestead  project  a  half  mile 
from  the  village  was  largely  influenced  by  the  efforts  of  one  man,  Father  Ligutti 
(later  Monsignor  Ligutti).  As  priest  of  the  Granger  parish  of  300  Catholic  families  he 
was  in  almost  daily  contact  with  his  parishioners  in  the  mining  camps  and  had  long 
sought  some  method  of  remedying  their  social  and  economic  condition.  The  subsistence- 
homesteads  program  provided  a  real  opportunity  for  action  and  he  seized  upon  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Practically  single-handed  he  gathered  the  necessary  data,  obtained  the 
endorsement  of  State  legislators  and  agricultural  and  labor  leaders,  submitted  the 
applications  to  Washington,  and  won  a  favorable  verdict.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
local  sponsoring  committee  and  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
selecting  the  original  families.  Ever  since  its  inception  he  has  had  a  profound 
influence  upon  its  growth  and  development. 

The  houses  were  built  and  occupied  by  December  1935.  Construction  was  done  by 
contract  and  there  was  not  the  confusion  and  delay  incident  to  the  establishment  of 
certain  other  similar  colonies.  Covering  about  220  acres,  the  project  site  lies  close 
by  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village.  Fifty-one  units,  varying  from  3  to  6  acres, 
and  averaging  4.  2  acres,  are  conveniently  placed  along  the  gravel  roads  interlacing  the 
project.  A  five-  or  six-room  house  and  appropriate  outbuildings  are  located  on  each 
unit.  The  houses  are  well  built,  most  of  them  two-stofy,  with  full  basements  that 
contain  the  heating  plant.  The  acreages  are  fenced,  the  lawns  are  planted  with  flowers 
and  shrubbery,  and  each  unit  has  a  deep  well  powered  wi th  an  electric  pump,  and  good 
water  piped  into  the  house.     All  have  electricity  and  modern  bathrooms. 

The  50  families  selected  for  occupancy  in  1935  comprised  a  fair  cross  section  of 
the  community  from  which  they  were  drawn.  Eighteen  were  Italian,  originally  from  close 
to  Modena  in  northern  Italy;  8  were  Croatian;  2  or  3  each  were  Austrian,  Lettish, 
Lithuanian,  Slovakian,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  English;  and  a  few  were  native  Americans.  A 
total  of  13  nationalities  was  represented,  hut  all  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Two-thirds  of  them  were  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Four-fifths  worked  in  the  mines,  and 
the  remainder  in  clerical  or  mechanical  occupations  nearby. 

Selections  were  made  by  the  local  sponsoring  committee  composed  of  five  local 
residents  of  the  village  and  headed  by  Father  Ligutti.     Approximately  300  applications 
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had  been  received;  by  a  sifting  process  these  were  eventually  reduced  to  the  50  final 
selectees.  No  arbitrary  criteria  were  set  up  to  govern  their  selection.  Previous 
farming  experience,  emphasized  in  the  selection  of  occupants  for  other  subsistence 
projects,  could  not  well  be  applied  here,  for  few  of  the  applicants  had  had  such 
experience.  The  committee  members  were  guided  largely  by  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  applicants  and  by  their  ordinary  good  sense.  The  size  of  the  family  and  its  need, 
the  qualities  of  industry,  sobriety,  frugality,  stability,  and  wish  for  home  ownership 
were  the  governing  factors.  It  was  seldom  that  all  the  desirable  qualifications  could 
be  found  in  any  one  family  but  when  the  committee  finished  its  work  it  felt  that  it  had 
done  a  good  and  thorough  job.  As  finally  chosen,  30  of  the  families  had  come  from  the 
mining  camps,  10  from  mining  villages  adjacent,  and  10  from  a  somewhat  better  environ- 
ment.    Thirty-six  of  these  original   families  are  still  residents  of  the  project. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  in  1935  when  the  project  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied, and  began  to  function.  The  purpose  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  which 
became  responsible  for  the  project  during  that  year,  was  to  take  these  50  families, 
comprising  a  diversity  of  nationalities,  cultures,  and  religious  beliefs,  and  improve 
their  entire  social  and  economic  condition.  Ey'be  ing  placed  on  a  4-acre  tract  of 
fertile  soil,  teaching  them  the  practices  of  good  husbandry  and  sound  agriculture,  they 
were  to  become  self-sustaining.  Through  cooperative  programs  they  were  to  learn  the 
value  of  cooperative  endeavor  and  habits  of  thrift  and  good  management.  Through  formal 
and  informal  social  participation  they  were  to  become  conscious  of  the  community  and 
eventually  to  compose  a  highly  integrated  social  unit  in  the  "greater  society"  of  which 
they  had  not  yet  been  a  part.  Finally,  they  were  to  become  owners  of  an  acreage  home 
which  would  provide  security  during  unemployment  and  old  age. 

An  ambitious  program?  Yes,  but  not  impossible  to  attain.  Through  the  skillful 
and  patient  administration  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  (which  took  over  the 
management  of  all  such  projects  in  1937).  through  the  inspirational  and  educational 
guidance  of  a  local  sponsor,  and  through  the  practical  and  sympathetic  instruction  of  a 
competent  project  manager,  the  task  is  apparently  being  gradually  accomplished.  At  the 
homesteaders*  anniversary  banquet  in  1939  one  of  the  original  settlers  expressed  the 
general  attitude  of  the  occupants  by  beginning  his  speech  with  the  words,  "We  came  here 
4  years  ago  because  we  had  faith;  we  are  here  today  because  we  still  have  faith." 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  attempt  to  discover  and  to  report  to  what 
extent  the  objectives  of  the  program  are  being  attained  here.  Are  the  original  aims 
and  purposes  clearly  set  forth  and  are  they  being  followed?  Which  policies  and  pro- 
cedures have  been  successful  and  which  have  failed?  What  are  the  trends  in  management 
and  operation  and  are  they  desirable  or  undesirable?  What  are  the  attitudes  and 
opinions  of  the  occupants  of  the  project  and  of  those  who  are  following  its  progress, 
with  sympathetic  or  with  critical  interest? 

As  any  report  dealing  with  Granger  Homesteads  will  have  frequent  occasion  to 
mention  Father  Ligutti,  a  preliminary  explanation  of  his  connection  with  the  project  is 
necessary  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  later  references. 

At  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  project  he  was  the  local  parish  priest;  his 
successful  efforts  in  having  it  located  at  Granger  have  been  described.  After  the 
selection  of  the  families  for  occupancy,  in  which  he  had  a  large  share  of  responsibil- 
ity, his  connection  with  the  project  did  not  cease.  In  addition  to  his  interest  in  it 
as  a  social  experiment  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  each  family. 
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Father  Ligutti  continued  to  work  with  them  as  a  group  and  as  individuals.  As  a 
group  he  preached  to  them  on  Sunday,  and  lectured  to  then  on  educational  and  coopera- 
tive subjects  on  week  nights.  As  an  unofficial  adviser  he  attended  their  meetings.  (Ie 
taught  their  children  as  individuals  at  the  parochial  school  and  visited  their  homes. 
Knowing  as  he  did  the  virtues  and  the  shortcomings  of  each  family,  he  guided  much  of 
their  individual  activity,  economic  as  well  as  moral  and  religious.  If  one  of  them 
began  to  betray  too  great  a  proclivity  for  gambling  or  intemperance  he  soon  received 
Father  Ligutti' s  admonitions.  If  a  garden  tract  showed  evidence  of  neglect  or  disuse 
the  occupant  received  a  vigorous  reminder  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  home- 
steader. To  the  Catholic  occupants  of  the  project  Father  Ligutti  was  the  father 
confessor,  the  leader,   the  inspiration  -and  the  taskmaster  and  disciplinarian. 

His  identification  with  the  project  was  so  complete  that  in  the  public  mind  it 
became  "Father  Ligutti' s  project"  and  the  Government's  part  in  its  operation  was 
regarded  as  only  the  incidental  one  of  furnishing  the  funds  for  its  construction.  Most 
of  the  publicity  regarding  it  emanated  from  his  office  and  it  was  generally  regarded  as 
being  under  his  personal  and  official  supervision.  There  were  times  of  course  when  the 
father's  zeal  and  interest  clashed  with  governmental  policies,  and  th en  it  became 
necessary  to  follow  the  administrative  procedures  with  the  realization  that  zeal  and 
interest  cannot  completely  take  the  place  of  responsible  authority. 

Recognizing  his  achievements  as  world  traveler,  lecturer,  author,  and  rural 
sociologist  the  Catholic  Church  recently  advanced  Father  Ligutti  to  the  rank  of 
Monsignor,  and  in  January  1941  he  left  the  parish  to  become  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.  Although  his  duties  take  him  far  afield 
he  maintains  contact  with  the  project,  visiting  it  as  often  as  possible.  Recently  he 
traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  attend  the  homesteaders'  annual  fair,  where  he  spent  the 
day  mingling  with  his  former  parishioners.  It  was  apparent  that  his  interest  in  the 
project  is  as  keen  as  ever  and  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  occupants  is  as 
solicitous. 

No  fear  is  expressed  that  his  leaving  will  permanently  handicap  the  progress  of 
the  colony;  during  his  6  years  of  association  with  it  his  ideas  and  ideals  have  been 
too  vigorously  impressed  upon  the  homesteaders  to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  fact,  it  is 
whispered  that  among  some  of  the  less  industrious  occupants  his  departure  occasioned 
almost  equal  feelings  of  regret  and  relief.  The  administrative  officials  of  the  F.S.A., 
both  in  Washington  and  the  regional  office,  have  appreciated  his  interest,  valued  his 
advice,  and  hope  that  his  connection  with  the  project  will  not  be  wholly  discontinued. 

Any  dispassionate  appraisal  of  the  progress  made  in  part-time  farming  at  Granger 
Homesteads  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a  verdict  of  "entirely  adequate." 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  true.  The  families  are  large  and  the  neeu 
for  utilizing  the  opportunity  is  ever  present.  Although  the  application  records  of 
the  occupants  reveal  that  only  two  had  ever  managed  farms  and  that  less  than  half  had 
had  gardening  experience,  'the  love  of  the  land  comes  down  to  many  as  a  heritage  from 
their  peasant  ancestry,  and  needed  only  the  quickening  influence  of  education  and 
opportunity.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  although  somewhat  impoverished  by  60  years  of  con- 
tinuous cropping  in  corn,  it  makes  a  quick  recovery  when  properly  handled.  The  growing 
season  coincides  with  the  5-month  period  when  work  in  the  mines  is  slack  so  there  is  no 
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lack  of  time  for  good  cultivation.  Expert  technical  advice  on  all  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  community  manager  who  lives  on 
the  project  has  a  background  of  college  training  in  agriculture  and  practical  experi- 
ence both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  county  agent. 

With  all  these  favorable  factors  a  widespread  acceptance  of  the  subsistence 
opportunities  was  practically  inevitable.  Of  all  the  subsistence-homesteads  projects 
scattered  over  the  United  States,  Granger  is  surely  one  of  the  most  successful  in  this 
respect.  It  justifies  an  optimistic  belief  in  that  particular  phase  of  the  subsistence- 
homesteads  program  which  has  for  its  objective  the  production  of  home-grown  provisions. 

Large  well-kept  gardens  are  on  every  tract.  Hybrid  corn  which,  under  favorable 
conditions,  may  yield  more  than  100  bushels  to  the  acre  is  generally  grown.  In  order 
to  use  the  corn,  hoj*s  are  fed,  both  for  market  sale  and  for  home  butchering.  Cows  are 
milked  and  calves  are  raised.  A  flock  of  chickens  is  considered  a  necessity  by  every 
household . 

There  is  diversification  along  with  specialization  in  the  economy  of  the  farm- 
steads. In  one  yard  a  large rabbitry  provides  a  steady  supplementary  income;  in  several 
others  the  honey  from  numerous  beehives  brings  in  money.  Profitable  experiments  have 
been  made  with  strawberries  and  raspberries  and,  in  spite  of  a  killing  freeze  lastyear, 
several  young  orchards  and  vineyards  are  now  coming  into  bearing.  Already  they  provide 
enough  fruit  for  home  preserving;  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  substantial  surplus 
for  commercial  sale.  A  canning  plant  on  the  project  and  large  commercial  canneries 
within  short  trucking  distance  make  tomatoes  a  profitable  crop  for  many.  Practically 
all  the  families  preserve  vegetables,  meats,  and  fruit  for  home  use,  in  some  cases  a 
householder  has  canned  a  thousand  quarts. 

Although  widespread  acceptance  and  use  of  the  farming  opportunities  is  the  rule, 
there  are  the  inevitable  exceptions.  A  few  of  the  childless  couples  of  the  second 
generation  of  foreign  born,  lacking  their  parents'  love  of  the  land,  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  be  more  attracted  by  good  times  in  Des  Moines  than  by  the  possibilities  of 
subsistence  farming  but  these  families  are  slowly  responding  to  the  pressure  of  adverse 
opinion  on  the  project,  to  the  admonitions  of  Father  Gorman  (who  succeeded  Father 
Luggutti  as  parish  priest),  and  to  theurgingsof  the  community  manager. 

Three  community  cooperatives  help  to  develop  agricultural  possibilities  on  the 
project.  Composed  of  about  40  families,  most  of  them  homesteaders,  they  are  financed 
and  administered  wholly  by  the  members  themselves,  without  governmental  assistance. 

The  largest  is  the  buying,  selling,  and  manufacturing  cooperative.  During  its 
first  year  it  made  a  modest  start  in  the  cooperative  purchase  of  seed,  feed,  fertilizer, 
and  nursery  stock.  The  following  year  the  members  pooled  their  surpluses  of  tomatoes 
and  corn,  set  up  pressure  cookers  in  a  vacant  house,  and  did  some  commercial  canning. 
The  product  was  said  to  have  been  of  high  quality  and  it  found  a  ready  sale;  at  the  end 
of  the  season  the  members  received  in  cash  the  market  value  of  their  produce  plus  nom- 
inal wages  for  their  time.  In  1939,  each  member  took  out  a  small  F.S.A.  loan,  and  the 
resulting  capital  of  around  $800  was  used  to  buy  the  complete  equipment  of  a  defunct 
canning  factory.  This  was  installed  in  the  basement  of  the  newly  bui  1 1 communi ty  house, 
and  canning  is  now  carried  on  systematically  each  season.  The  scale  of  operations  and 
the  profits  vary  with  the  vegetable  yield,   the  available  time,    the  amount  of  skilled 
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labor  hired,  and  the  retail  market  for  canned  goods.  Hut  each  year  there  has  been  a 
profit  commensurate  with  the  energy  and  capital  invested. 

The  second  cooperative  ows  a  complete  line  of  farming  equipment,  the  use  of 
which  is  furnished  to  the  members  at  a  nominal  price  which  covers  the  depreciation, 
amortization,  and  cost  of  operation.  This  feature  has  worked  admirably;  it  stimulates 
the  a  xtivation  of  the  entire  tract,  relieves  the  occupants  of  the  necessity  of  renting 
or  borrowing  equipment  from  neighboring  farms,  and  furnishes  some  part-time  work  for 
the  several  homesteaders  vtio  act  as  operators. 

Hie  third  cooperative,  established  4  years  ago,  is  a  credit  union.  Dy  means  of 
small  loans  it  has  enabled  the  members  to  buy  livestock  and  equipment  at  low  interest 
rates,  and  for  a  time  was  exceedingly  active.  At  present,  it  has  money  for  which  there 
is  no  demand,  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  officers  "has  just  about  worked  itself  out 
of  a  job."  Curing  its  4  years  of  operation  it  has  lost  only  $10  in  interest  payments 
and  none  in  principal,   a  record  which  many  similar  institutions  might  well  envy. 

The  modest  success  of  these  cooperative  institutions  argues  well  for  the  possi- 
bility of  education  in  the  field  of  cooperative  endeavor.  It  is  true  that  the  members 
have  had  the  benefit  of  expert  advice.  The  community  manager  is  widely  experienced  in 
the  working  of  cooperative  creameries  and  marketing  devices;  Father  Ligutti  has  made  a 
first-hand  study  of  such  organizations  in  European  countries,  and  the  specialists  at 
Iowa  State  College  are  outstanding  in  that  field  of  knowledge. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  members  had  practically  no  previous  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  cooperation.  They  belonged  to  a  miners'  union,  but  had  little 
part  in  the  formulation  of  its  policies  or  methods  of  operation.  Several  nationalities 
are  represented  in  the  group,  with  a  diversity  of  languages,  customs,  and  habits  of 
thought  which  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  opinions.  There  is  a  compara- 
tive absence  of  formal  education,  and  among  the  older  foreign  born  an  innate  distrust 
and  suspicion  of  innovations. 

If  at  times  progress  in  the  inculcation  of  ideas  of  cooperation  has  seemed  to  be 
slow,  these  deterrent  factor,  must  be  remembered,  for  this  progress  can  be  gained  only 
by  the  gradual  process  of  mass  education  in  new  social  and  economic  ways. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the  entire  cooperative  program  at  Granger  is 
that  the  members  have  been  willing  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others-.  They  are 
agreed  that  they  must  move  slowly,  and  advance  only  so  fast  as  their  collective  cooper- 
ative education  will  justify.  Above  all,  they  feel  that  they  must  avoid  the  possibility 
of  the  debt  and  failure  that  so  often  come  from  rapid  and  unwise  expansion. 

Among  the  older  foreign-born  families  there  is  still  a  noticeable  adherence  to 
old-world  customs  in  cooking,  housekeeping,  and  use  of  their  native  language.  The 
cooking  often  follows  the  traditional  habits  of  southern  Europe  in  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  oil.  In  some  of  these  homes  where  little  English  is  read  or  spoken,  the 
basaments  are  converted  into  a  combination  kitchen,  living  room,  and  dining  room,  in 
which  all  the  daily  family  activities  are  carried  on.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
including  the  modern  kitchen,  are  decorated  with  needlework,  photographs,  and  bric-a- 
brac,  are  not  to  be  marred  by  use,  but  are  set  aside  as  show  places,  to  prove  to 
visiting  friends  and  relatives  their  advancement  in  material  prosperity.     Regardless  of 
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the  way  in  which  the  occupants  choose  to  use  the  rooms,  the  houses  have  been  maintained 
in  excellent  order  and  even  after  6  years,  there  are  few  signs  of  deterioration.  The 
prophecy  of  some  of  the  local  objectors  to  the  proj ect  that " those  foreigners  will  store 
coal  in  the  bath  tubs  and  wreck  the  interiors"  has  not  been  fulfilled. 


Progress  toward  the  growth  of  an  integrated  community  life  at  Granger  has  per- 
haps been  slower  than  progress  in  some  other  directions.  Such  growth  may  be  considered 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  a  community  of  diverse  cultural  inheritances.  The 
occupants'  strongest  common  ties  were  those  that  developed  out  of  joint  participation 
in  the  same  planned  program  to  attain  home  ownership  and  greater  security.  Coupled 
with  this  were  certain  common  interests  because  of  their  similar  work  in  the  mines. 
These  ties  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  completely  the  differences  in 
nationality,  language,  customs,  and  traditions,  but  with  an  increasing  number  of  common 
interests  the  situation  is  improving  yearly  and  gives  ground  for  optimism. 

Until  the  last  year  or  two  some  of  the  frequent  associational  ties,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  building  of  community  feeling  and  solidarity,  have  been  lacking.  The 
development  of  formal  organizations  was  retarded  because  there  was  no  good  meeting 
place;  the  auditorium  at  the  village  school,  a  mile  or  more  distant  for  most,  was  used. 
The  informal  associations  were  governed  by  rece  and  kinship  rather  than  by  community 
interest.  Significantly,  however,  there  has  been  no  cleavage  among  denominational 
lines  and  the  differences  in  religious  faith  have  not  been  disruptive.  As  Father 
Ligutti  once  remarked,  "After  all ,  the  growing  of  hogs  and  vegetables,  or  attendance  at  a 
community  meeting  or  party,  isn't   affected  by  whether  one  is  Catholic  or  non-Catholic." 

Since  1939,  when  the  Government  built  a  modern  community  building  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  project,  community  activities  have  multiplied.  The  cooperatives  hold  their 
monthly  meetings  there.  The  Women's  Homestead  Auxiliary  is  constantly  making  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  new  furniture  and  draperies.  During  the  canning  season  the  workers 
in  the  cooperative  crowd  the  basement  where  the  canning  machinery  is  installed. 
Classes  in  English,  piano  playing,  and  weaving  are  held  in  the  building.  Members  rent 
the  building  for  parties  and  luncheons  at  a  fee  which  covers  the  use  of  light,  heat, 
and  water.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  project  life  and  occupants  wonder  how  they  got  along 
witliout  it  for  so  long. 

The  project  fair,  which  is  held  annually  in  August,  has  been  influential  in  the 
integrating  process,  not  only  of  the  project  itself  but  in  its  relationship  to  the 
Granger  community.  Here  the  homesteaders  display  their  vegetables  and  produce;  their 
flowers,  needlework,  and  canned  fruit.  There  are  speeches,  athletic  events,  and  con- 
cessions. Folk  dances  and  folk  songs  are  given  by  children  dressed  in  old-world 
costumes.  Practically  every  man,  woman,  and  child  contributes  to  the  preparation  and 
the  festival  is  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  year's  work.  During  these  2  days,  the 
residents  of  the  entire  Granger  community  area  and  many  visitors  from  Des  Moines 
inspect  the  exhibits,  drive  about  the  project,  mingle  with  the  settlers,  and  gather 
quick  impressions  of  the  ways  of  the  Government -established  communitv. 

Wider  participation  in  community  organizations  has  been  accompanied  by  a  more 
desirable  kind  of  informal  association,  in  which  race  and  kinship  play  a  smaller  part 
than  formerly.  When  an  Italian  member  gives  a  birthday  party  the  guests  are  no  longer 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  18  Italian  families  of  the  project.  When  committees  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  are  appointed,   or  officers  of  the  cooperative  are  elected,    they  are 
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likely  now  to  represent  three  or  four  nationalities  and  several  economic  or  social 
levels.  Probably  the  women  have  outstripped  the  men  in  this  respect;  they  have  had 
more  chance  to  associate  with  one  another,  and  the  easy  mingling  at  the  canning  opera- 
tions gave  them  an  early  start  in  breaking  down  the  social  and  language  barriers. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  having  high  hopes  for  the  eventual  social  integration 
of  the  group  and  for  the  emergence  of  a  high  degree  of  community  consciousness.  The 
progress  in  cooperation  and  the  increasing  interest  and  participation  in  community 
activities  have  already  eliminated  many  of  the  handicaps  imposed  by  differences  in 
language  and  customs.  Monsignor  Ligutti  points  to  two  other  factors  which  will  hasten 
the  process  -the  education  of  the  second  generation  and  anticipated  intermarriage 
between  the  families. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  6  years  the  fami li es ,  most  of  whom  were  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  home  ownership,  have  not  yet  had  that  longing  satisfied.  The  project  is  still 
under  direct  governmental  supervision;  the  families  are  occupying  the  homesteads  under 
what  is  known  as  a  temporary  licensing  agreement  and  have  not  yet  been  given  permanent 
purchase  contracts.  The  monthly  payments,  which  average  $15.73,  are  applied  entirely 
to  the  interest  and  amortization  of  the  principal  and  there  are  no  added  fees  for  the 
cost  of  administration.  All  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  project  so  far  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Government;  this  includes  the  fencing  of  each  tract,  the  reboring  of 
wells,  the  relocation  of  the  electric  pumps,  and  the  construction  of  insulated  storage 
rooms  for  vegetables  in  the  basements. 

The  Government  would  like  to  provide  purchase  contracts  and  the  homesteaders 
would  like  to  have  them;  all  that  remains  to  be  settled  is  the  method  that  should  be 
followed.  The  Government  would  prefer  to  see  established  a  self-governing  homestead 
association  which  would  take  over  the  entire  project,  sell  the  units  to  the  families, 
and  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of  payments  and  for  remittances.  This  method  is 
being  followed  successfully  on  many  other  projects. 

Many  of  the  homesteaders  would  prefer  purchase  contracts  direct  with  the 
Government,  without  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  agency  such  as  a  homestead 
association.  They  observe  that  when  one  becomes  a  member  of  such  a  corporation  he 
becomes  responsible  for  its  losses  as  well  as  its  profits;  that  he  must  not  only  keep 
up  his  own  payments  but  is  obligated  for  his  pro  rata  share  of  losses  occasioned  by 
those  who  do  not.  They  realize  that  a  homestead  association  which  assumes  the  operation 
of  a  project  assumes  also  the  burden  of  the  overhead  expense  of  repairs,  management, 
maintenance,  and  taxes,  now  being  assumed  by  the  Government,  and  that  this  would 
naturally  result  in  increased  payments. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  see  the  satisfaction  of  self-government,  freedom  from 
governmental  supervision,  and  the  possibility  of  profit  when  the  project  is  paid  out 
and  becomes  all  their  own. 

Opinion  on  the  project  is  sharply  divided  on  the  question.  In  an  informal  straw 
vote  taken  at  a  homesteaders'  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1941  the  balloting  was  about 
50-50.  The  Government  is  maintaining  a  neutral  attitude,  and  is  stimulating  free  and 
full  discussion  of  the  proposal,  although,  as  one  administrative  official  remarked,  "We 
are  not  overlooking  the  usefulness  of  legitimate  sales  talk."  Hit  no  high-pressure  tac- 
tics of  any  kind  are  being  used  to  influence  the  decision.    Managers  of  similar  projects 
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have  been  brought  in  to  homesteaders'  meetings  to  present  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
both  systems  of  operation.  When  a  decision  is  finally  made  it  will  have  been  reached 
through  democratic  processes. 

Eventual  solution  will  probably  lie  in  a  compromise  that  will  be  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  all.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Government  has  conducted  appraisals 
which  indicate  the  average  value  of  the  unit  to  be  around  $4,100-  It  is  recognized 
that  on  the  homesteaders'  yearly  incomes  of  $700  to  $900,  the  monthly  payments  cannot 
be  increased  over  the  present  amount  of  $l5-73-  A  payment  of  this  size  obviously  will 
not  amortize  a  sale  price  of  $4,100  within  the  lifetime  of  the  occupants.  There  is 
little  point  in  having  the  Government  adopt  a  program  which,  on  paper,  will  appear  to 
be  self  sustaining  but  in  which  eventually  the  loss  must  be  written  off  in  the  form  of 
delinquencies   in  payment. 

For  this  reason  there  is  a  growing  tendency  frankly  to  face  the  fact  that  a 
certain  amount  of  governmental  subsidy  is  inevitable.  If  the  selling  price  of  the 
units  is  written  down  from  $4,100  to  around  $2,200.  and  the  six  yearly  payments  already 
made  are  credited  against  this  amount,  the  project  can  be  handled  by  a  homestead 
association  without  an  increase  in  monthly  payment  and  the  occupants  can  obtain  owner- 
ship without  hardship  and  within  a  reasonable  time. 

One  of  the  knotty  administrative  problems  at  Granger,  as  at  other  projects,  is 
delinquency  in  payments.  This  has  not  yet  reached  serious  proportions  and  shows 
little  sign  of  increase;  so  far  it  is  only  about  8  percent.  On  account  of  the  seasonal 
employment  of  the  occupants  it  was  foreseen  that  this  might  occur.  A  Government  inves- 
tigator, writing  shortly  after  the  project  was  opened,  reported  thus:  "The  seasonal 
aspect  of  the  present  available  mining  employment  brings  up  the  problem  of  how  the 
monthly  payments  are  to  be  made  during  the  summer  months  when  the  mines  are  not  opera- 
ting and  delinquency  in  the  matter  of  making  payments  by  the  summer  of  1936  should  not 
be  regarded  as  improbable."  The  yearly  record  of  delinquencies  over  the  entire  period 
shows  a  similar  pattern  -a  gradually  mounting  indebtedness  during  the  summer  and  a 
quick  reduction  during  the  working  winter  months.  The  families  mos-t  heavily  in  arrears 
are  those  which  have  been  prevented  by  illness  or  unemployment  from  entirely  catching 
up  during  the  working  period,  and  those  which  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  spread  a  7- 
month  income  over  12  months  of  expenditures.  This  lesson  is  continually  being  preached 
by  the  community  manager  and  by  Father  Gorman,  and  is  gradually  bringing  results. 

In  some  places,  delinquency  in  payment  is  a  problem  only  for  the  administrative 
officials;  at  Granger  it  has  an  impact  on  the  attitudes  of  the  occupants  as  well,  and 
profoundly  affects  their  views  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirabi li ty  of  establishing 
a  homestead  association.  The  hard-working,  conscientious  occupant  who  goes  without 
luxuries  in  order  to  keep  his  rent  paid  up  looks  at  one  of  his  pleasure -loving  neigh- 
bors who  may  be  from  6  to  12  months  in  arrears  and  thinks,  What's  the  use?  Whenever 
the  subject  of  purchase  contracts  is  discussed  a  certain  few  families  are  cited  as 
evidence  that  the  only  occupants  entitled  to  such  contracts  are  those  who  have  main- 
tained a  good  record  of  payment.  Judged  by  the  prevailing  sentiment,  the  majority  of 
the  homesteaders  are  not  willing  to  form  a  homestead  association  and  accept  into  its 
membership  those  whose  records  indicate  they  will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  hold  up 
their  end  of  the  load. 

To  those  connected  with  the  Granger  project  it  seems  apparent  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  carefully  worked-out   long-range  plan,   one  which  will  help  to  increase  the 
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economic  base  of  the  project,  and  provide  more  chances  for  work  and  higher  cash  incomes, 
both  for  the  present  adult  residents  and  for  the  generation  now  growing  up.  The 
Government  is  now  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  such  a  plan.  The  subsistence-home- 
steads program  was  instituted  under  emergency  conditions  in  1933,  when  only  the 
immediately  pressing  situation  could  be  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  economic 
trends  which  are  now  requiring  readjustments  in  planning,  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Gradually  decreasing  incomes  from  occupations  are  the  result  of  economic  condi- 
tions over  which  there  could  have  been  no  control,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  foresee 
them.  At  Granger,  these  incomes  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  days  worked 
in  the  mines  -and  this  number  each  year  is  slowly  but  inexorably  diminishing.  All  the 
factors  that  influence  the  production  of  soft  coal  in  the  bituminous  mines  are  adverse. 
More  coal  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  comes  into  Iowa  yearly;  because  of  its  smaller  ash 
content  this  coal  is  regarded  as  superior  for  household  use.  The  increasing  use  of 
mechanized  equipment  means  the  technological  displacement  of  hands.  Partial  unemploy- 
ment has  stimulated  the  operation  of  small  "bootleg"  mines  which  haul  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Industry  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  use  of  electricity  and  Diesel 
engines  for  power,  with  a  consequent  lessening  demand  for  steam  coal.  Refinements  in 
manufacture,  coupled  with  lowered  selling  prices,  have  heightened  the  popularity  of  oil 
burners  for  home  heating  and  huge  natural-gas  pipe  lines  are  constantly  invading  new 
territories.  A  year  ago  there  was  talk  at  Granger  of  connecting  with  such  a  line  that 
passes  within  a  half  mile  of  the  village,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
occupants  of  theproject  might  be  forced  to  the  ironical  necessity  of  helping  to  support 
one  of  the  agencies  that  was  taking  work  from  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  private 
capital  will  not  risk  investment  in  a  declining  industry,  and  why  as  old  mines  are 
vorked  out  no  new  ones  are  being  sunk  to  replace  them. 

Employment  opportunities  for  the  older  age  groups  and  for  the  oncoming  second 
generation  of  the  project  are  as  important  as  work  for  those  now  in  the  prime  of  life. 
A  miner's  work  is  hard  and  cannot  be  followed  much  past  middle  age;  his  employment  in 
the  industry  terminates  while  there  is  still  possibility  of  a  long  period  of  usefulness 
ahead  of  him  in  some  less  rigorous  occupation.  5©  far,  there  have  been  very  few 
chances  for  work  on  or  near  the  project  for  the  grown  sons  of  the  homesteaders.  They 
go  to  Res  f.loines  or  Chicago  and  do  not  return  to  live. 

For  a  time  the  occupants  indulged  in  wishful  thinking.  They  wanted  a  factory  of 
some  kind  near  the  project,  that  would  in  miraculous  fashion  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment for  the  older  family  heads  and  full-time  work  for  the  unemployed  sons  and  daughters. 
Recently  it  seemed  that  the  National  Defense  Program  might  provide  the  answer  to  their 
wishes.  Rut  this  program  has  not  yet  stimulated  the  use  of  Iowa  coal  and  production 
remains  at  the  same  low  level  as  before.  A  huge  munitions  plant  now  being  started  about 
15  miles  away  may  furnish  temporary  work  for  some  during  its  construction  and  possibly 
afterward.  The  situation  has  been  eased,  during  recent  months,  by  the  fact  that  13 
young  men  have  gone  from  the  project,  5  to  the  Army  and  8  to  shipyards  and  airplane 
factories.  Dut  these  are  not  permanent  outlets;  at  the  end  of  the  national  emergency 
the  same  problems  will  be  present,  possibly  in  more  acute  form  than  now.  Planning  for 
the  future  should  not  be  delayed. 


A  few  think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  expansion  of  the  present  coopera- 
tives. Rut  the  only  one  of  these  that  is  capable  of  much  expansion  is  the  buying  and 
selling  cooperative  which  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  canning  operations.     It  is 
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pointed  out  by  others  that  the  canning  of  corn  and  tomatoes  lies  in  a  highly  competi- 
tive field  in  which  mass  production  plays  an  important  part.  If  success  is  to  be  had 
in  canning,  it  will  require  either  a  greatly  enlarged  capital  investment  or  a  speciali- 
zation in  some  product  with  which  the  market  is  not  already  saturated.  Of  the  two 
alternatives  the  former  is  not  desirable  and  the  latter  i"s  not  practicable. 

Monsignor  Ligutti  has  maintained  for  several  years  that  the  answer  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  a  large  cooperative  farm.  He  says,  "The  whole  economy  of  this  commu- 
nity is  based  upon  the  soil  and  the  answer  to  the  economic  problem  must  therefore  be 
based  on  the  soil.  A  cooperative  farm  might  not  pay  its  way  for  several  years  but  some 
sort  of  long-range  planning  is  imperative  and  I  believe  this  would  be  the  best  solution." 
Father  Gorman  concurs  in  this  idea.  For  a  time  the  community  manager,  a  competent 
agriculturist,  was  not  enthusiastic.  He  said  the  occupants  needed  further  education  in 
utilizing  their  present  tracts  to  greater  efficiency  before  they  tackled  anything 
larger;  that  their  occupations  accustomed  them  to  a  quick  cash  return  for  their  labor 
and  this  was  not  usual  in  agriculture.  He  was  afraid  that  a  crop  failure  or  a  failure 
to  make  a  cash  profit  would  lower  their  morale  and  nullify  some  of  the  progress  already 
made.  during  the  last  2  years,  as  he  has  watched  the  continued  upward  curve  of 
production  and  the  increased  enthusiasm  in  cooperative  ventures  he,  too,  has  become 
convinced  that  a  cooperative  farm  might  succeed,  and  with  a  somewhat  tempered  optimism 
says,  "I  believe  it  can  be  made  a  success  but  it  will  take  a  lot  of  hard  work." 

Regional  officials  of  the  F.S.A.  are  now  going  ahead  with  measures  for  carrying 
out  such  plans.  Land  surrounding  the  project  is  being  appraised  and  optioned  and  when 
found  reasonable  and  suitable  will  be  bought,  possibly  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
acres . 

Policies  for  the  operation  of  the  cooperative  farm  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
but  there  is  general  agreement  on  many  points.  Foremost  is  that  there  should  be  no 
hasty  and  ill-considered  expansion  accompanied  by  a  heavy  loan.  As  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  cooperative  said,  "It  isn't  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  we  put  all  the  land 
into  use  immediately.  We  can  start  slowly,  see  how  things  work,  and  gradually  expand 
the  operations  that  give  the  best  results."  As  the  purpose  is  not  only  to  increase  the 
cash  income  of  the  members  but  also  to  provide  work,  the  latter  aim  will  be  kept, 
constantly  in  mind  in  planning  the  operations.  There  will  be  no  high  degree  of  mecha- 
nization nor  undue  emphasis  on  cash  crops.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  diversify  as  much 
as  practicable,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  livestock,  pastures,  forage  crops,  row 
crops,  orchards,  berries,  and  vegetables,  a  large  amount  of  employment  for  all  age 
groups  can  be  furnished  during  9  or  10  months  of  the  year. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  occupants  and  their  inclination  toward  conservative  action, 
the  practical  ability  of  the  community  manager,  and  the  availability  of  technical  help 
of  the  Government  and  farm-management  specialists  of  the  Iowa  State  College  all 
indicate  a  strong  possibility  of  success. 

Among  the  criteria  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  a  project  are 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  those  who  are  close  to  it,  either  as  occupants  or  as 
interested  observers.  Even  among  wide  extremes  in  such  opinions  there  is  usually 
somewhere  in  between  a  rough  consensus  which  is  valuable  to  an  outside  observer. 

Off  the  project  the  fnvorability  of  opinion  might  be  said  to  vary  directly  in 
proportion    to    the  distance  from  it.     Influenced    by    the  favorable  publicity  which 
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emanated  fiom  ""ather  Ligutti's  office,  (later  Monsignor  Ligutti)  many  distant  readers 
with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  project  have  regarded  Granger  Homesteads  as  the 
nearest  thing  to  Utopia  yet  realized  on  earth.  In  Oes  Moines,  the  attitude  is  one  of 
sympathetic  and  even  indulgent  curiosity.  During  the  summer,  city  people  driv.j  out  the 
2C  miles  on  Sunday  afternoon,  ride  through  the  project,  buy  melons  or  berries  at  the 
roadside  stands,  and  return  with  a  feeling  of  complacent  appreciation  toward  what  the 
Government  is  doing  for  certain  of  its  "wards." 

In  the  village  of  Granger,  where  the  merchants  have  almost  daily  contact  with 
the  homesteaders,  the  opinions  are  not  so  favorable,  although  the  attitudes  are  colored 
somewhat  by  selfish  interest.  One  of  these  storekeepers  who  happens  to  be  a  heav/ 
creditor  or  sane  of  the  delinquent  families  says,  "Some  of  these  families  are  making 
little  effort  to  help  themselves  or  to  keep  up  their  payments.  The  Government  is  going 
to  have  to  'crack  down'  on  them  sooner  or  later  and  it's  not  too  soon  now."  Another 
says,  "The  project  hasn't  helped  the  town  particularly  nor  brought  any  business  to  it. 
Most  of  the  homesteaders  buy  their  groceries  at  the  supermarkets  in  Oes  Moines  and 
spend  little  money  here.  They  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  school  facilities  here 
bjt  without  the  bufden  of  taxation."  One  of  the  original  sponsoring  committee  who  has 
remained  in  fairly  close  touch  with  the  families  says,  "Frankly,  the  project  has  not 
yet  become  the  success  which  we  hoped  for  at  the  start.  Some  of  the  families  we 
selected  have  been  a  disappointment,  a  few  have  let  liquor  and  gambling  interfere  with 
the  payment  of  their  obligations.  However,  no  man's  judgment  is  perfect,  and  this 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  with  any  50  families  selected.  At  tiny  rate,  we  have 
improved  the  living  conditions  of  some  250  people  and  if  any  half  op  two- thirds  of  the 
families  are  making  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities  we  are  still  justified  in 
rating  it  as  a  success." 

An  average  of  these  three  views,  all  of  which  are  based  largely  on  economic 
aspects,  rather  accurately  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  business  element  in  the  village 
itself.  Among  the  300  residents  of  the  village  and  its  surrounding  farm  families  there 
is  an  increasing  favorable  opinion.  Dubious  at  first  at  the  idea  of  a  settlement  of 
•foieigners"  set  down  in  their  midst,  their  frequent  association  with  the  homestead 
families  in  the  churches,  schools,  and  community  meetings  and  at  the  project  fair  has 
gradually  chrmged  the  antagonism,  first  to  toleration  and  finally  to  almost  complete 
acceptance.  All  indications  are  that  the  process  of  integrating  the  project  into  the 
larger  surrounding  community  is  progressing  at  a  faster  rate  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

On  the  project  itself,  opinions  and  attitudes  vary,  but  without  such  extremes. 
The  one  most  noticeable,  and  in  which  the  greatest  unanimity  prevails,  is  that  of  a 
lively  appreciation  for  the  program  which  has  so  greatly  bettered  their  living  condi- 
tions, and  a  universal  wish  to  cooperate  in  this  project  and  thus  justify  their 
selection  as  occupants.  In  contrast  to  some  projects  where  the  subsistence  opportuni- 
ties are  not  so  fully  used,  at  Granger  there  is  no  feeling  that  the  tracts  are  too 
large;  the  seasonal  unemployment  gives  some  time  to  work  on  them  and  many  say  they 
wou  hi  like  10  acres  instead  of  4.  Until  recently  there  had  been,  among  some  of  the 
occupants,  a  slight  resentment  that  permanent  purchase  contracts  had  not  been  offes^d. 
They  said  that  until  they  knew  the  final  purchase  price  they  were  "paying  for  a  pig  in 
a  poke,"  and  under  such  an  insecure  arrangement  were  averse  to  investing  in  added 
improvements.  The  current  opei'.  consideration  of  homestead-association  and  purchase 
plans  n&F  quieted  this  complaint  and  the  criticism  has  been  converted  into  eager 
discussion,   revolving  about  •'when  we  get  our  purchase  contracts." 
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The  same  lack  of  a  permanent  arrangement  was  largely  responsible  for  the  apathy 
toward  self  government  on  the  project.  The  homesteaders  not  only  distrusted  their 
capacity  for  running  community  and  project  affairs,  but  the  only  method  offered  seemed 
to  necessitate  increased  monthly  payments.  The  community  manager,  by  gradually 
increasing  the  responsibilities  of  the  directors  of  the  cooperatives,  has  instilled  in 
them  greater  confidence  in  their  own  ability  in  this  direction.  This,  together  with 
the  probability  that  a  self-governing  homestead  association  can  be  evolved  without 
increasing  the  payments,  has  changed  the  attitudes  on  the  project,  and  administrative 
officials  now  think  that  the  homesteaders  can  adequately  take  over  the"  responsibilities 
whenever  the  time  comes. 

A  definite  improvement  in  morale  on  the  project  has  come  during  recent  months. 
A  year  ago  there  was  a  fatalistic  feeling,  a  widespread  air  of  resignation.  The  occu- 
pants asked  questions  of  one  another  and  received  no  answer.  "How  do  we  meet  this 
problem  of  less  and  less  work,  less  and  less  income?  What  can  we  do  to  make  a  little 
more  money?  Eefore  many  years  we  shall  be  too  old  to  work  in  the  mines;  how  can  we 
keep  up  our  payments  then?  Some  day  the  mines  may  shut  down  forever,  will  we  lose  our 
homes  if  that  happens?"  Today  a  new  spirit  is  evident.  They  no  longer  ask  these 
questions  and  shrug  their  shoulders  helplessly.  The  plans  for  the  cooperative  farm  are 
on  every  tongue  and  are  bringing  new  hopes  for  the  security  they  have  so  long  lacked 
and  for  which  they  feel  so  great  a  need. 

Granger  Homesteads  is  no  Utopia  nor  will  it  ever  be.  In  all  the  idealistic 
planning  of  the  subs istence -homes teads  program  there  was  no  'thought  of  making  gifts, 
there  was  only  the  thought  of  providing  opportunities.  At  Granger,  these  opportunities 
can  be  realized  only  through  a  program  of  hard  work,  education,  and  self-denial. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  original  families  at  the  end  of  6  years  are  still  pursuing  such  a 
program,  in  the  hope  and  belief  of  eventual  security  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants. With  the  program  admittedly  an  experiment,  only  the  objectives  were  defined. 
Methods  and  procedures  ware  to  be  worked  out  as  necessity  arose.  At  Granger,  the 
methods  have  been  sound  and  the  objectives  are  gradually  being  attained.  Six  years  is 
not  a  long  time  in  which  to  effect  great  changes  in  patterns  of  human  behavior.  There 
are  still  problems  at  Granger,  but  they  are  no  harder  than  those  that  have  already  been 
solved  there,  and  the  capabilities  of  those  charged  with  the  solutions  are  constantly 
growing  greater. 


Chapter  7 
HOUSTON  GARDENS25 


Eight  miles  northeast  of  the  business  district  of  Houston,  Tex.,  lies  Houston 
Gardens.  Driving  into  it,  one  sees  modest  homes  with  their  wide  lawns,  modern  cars 
standing  in  the  driveways,  and  in  some  yards  green  rows  of  vegetable  gardens.  Adjoin- 
ing these  yards  are  small  pastures;  some  are  fenced  and  afford  good  forage;  many  are 
un fenced  and  have  high  grass  and  weeds. 


By  Ralph  R.    Nichols,    Associate   Social   Science   Analyst,    Bureau   of  Agricultural 
Economic s . 
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Before  discussing  the  present  status  of  the  project,  its  problems  and  its  pros- 
pects, let  us  look  more  or  less  briefly  into  its  inception  and  history,  for  in  order  to 
discover  vfcat  progress  is  being  made  we  must  first  know  the  aims  and  purposes  and  what 
has  already  happened. 

In  1933,  when  the  Subsistence  Homestead  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Interior  was  established,  it  formulated  plans  for  four  types  of  subsistence  projects, 
one  of  which  was  classified  as  the  "workingmen ' s  garden"  type.  These  were  to  be  built 
on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities  reasonably  convenient  to  the  existing  industries. 
Houston  was  selected  as  the  site  for  such  a  project;  a  Government  bulletin  issued  during 
that  year  reads:  "Houston  Gardens  is  planned  as  a  wo rkingmen ' s  garden  type  of  project. 
The  project  will  be  built  to  provide  adequate  housing  and  also  to  assist  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  persons  employed  or  partially  employed  in  urban  occupations  and 
professions,  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  produce  a  large  part  of  their  subsist- 
ence in  gardens,  poultry  and  varied  commodities."  An  expansion  of  this  idea  is 
contained  in  a  later  bulletin.  "It  is  the  purpose  to  assist  low-income  urban  families 
on  the  edge  of  economic  stability  to  obtain  home  ownership  and  at  the  same  time  better 
their  standard  of  living  by  producing  a  large  part  of  their  own  subsistence." 

In  a  time  when  there  was  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  the 
Government  in  the  fields  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  many  conflicting  proposals 
were  studied  concerning  methods  of  resettlement,  these  two  statements  seem  to  clarify 
the  objectives  remarkably  well.  They  specify  who  is  to  be  helped  and  how,  and  between 
the  lines  the  humanitarian  and  altruistic  motives  fundamental  in  the  program  can  be 
discerned. 

Early  in  1934,  a  local  sponsoring  committee  of  leading  citizens  of  Houston  was 
formed,  land  was  obtained,  and  construction  was  started  in  June.  There  is  little  need 
to  dwell  upon  the  trials  experienced  by  the  contractors.  An  undermanned  staff  at 
Washington  faced  with  f  huge  emergency  building  program  were  doing  all  they  could,  but 
that  was  not  enough.  The  builders  waited  for  instructions  and  waited  for  materials. 
Policies  were  either  unformulated  or  contradictory,  and  changes  in  Washington  were 
so  rapid  that  local  administrators  were  hard  pressed  at  times  to  know  who  were  their 
current  superiors.  Coupled  with  these  handicaps  were  certain  regulations  imposed  by 
the  N.R.A.  covering  competition  in  building  materials;  instead  of  kiln-dried  lumber  from 
the  larger  manufacturers  it  was  necessary  to  use  practically  "green"  lumber  from  the 
small  surrounding  mills.  The  paper  industry  engaged  in  a  controversy  over  competitive- 
bidding  specifications  which  at  one  time  reached  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
while  80  houses  stood  unpapered  waiting  for  a  decision. 

By  March  1935  the  houses  were  completed  and  occupied.  Local  newspapers  hac< 
given  much  publicity  to  the  enterprise;  heads  of  industries  had  recommended  it  to  their 
employees  and  distributed  application  blanks.  At  the  time  of  completion  more  than 
3,000  applications  had  been  received  —with  100  houses  to  be  filled. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  selecting  the  families.  Although  the  local  sponsor- 
ing committee  had  long  since  been  shorn  of  its  powers,  some  of  its  members  who  were 
keenly  interested  in  the  program  remained  as  unofficial  advisors.  Working  with  the 
project  superintendent  they  evolved  a  set  of  selection  criteria  and  helped  to  interview 
the  hundreds  of  applicants.  Eligibility  for  admission  was  limited  to  "low- income, 
self-supporting  families  from  urban  or  rural  areas,  desi rous  of  locating  in  satisfactory 
homes."    Other  qualifications  were:      they  must  be  between  21  and  55  years  of  age; 
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preferably  there  should  be  children  in  the  family;  the  head  of  the  household  must  have 
either  a  part-  or  full-time  job;  the  family  must  have  a  satisfactory  credit  record; 
they  must  be  free  of  infectious  diseases;  and  finally,  the  family  must  have  a  total 
income  of  not  less  than  $800  nor  more  than  $1,200  yearly.  All  of  these  items  could  be 
verified  and  this  was  conscientiously  done.  There  were  further  recommended  qualifica- 
tions of  a  more  intangible  nature;  their  absence  or  presence  in  the  applicant  could 
only  be  guessed  at  by  the  interviewer.  These  were  the  qualities  of  initiative  and 
resourcefulness ;  ability  tc  enter  into  community  life;  willingness  to  profit  by  instruc- 
tion and  guidance;  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  experience;  and  previous  stability 
of  residence.  In  addition,  sobriety,  honesty,  and  industry  were  given  consideration. 
It  is  told  that  one  of  the  rejected  applicants  remarked  bitterly,  "I've  read  in  the 
Bible  about  having  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  but  that  was  easy  compared  to 
getting  into  this  place." 

The  100  successful  applicants  moved  in  and  fell  to  cultivating  their  tracts 
They  were  told  that  as  soon  as  the  Government  had  decided  on  the  selling  price  of  the 
homesteads  those  who  qualified  as  good  homesteaders  would  be  given  permanent  purchase 
contracts.  Meanwhile  they  were  to  pay  a  trifle  less  than  $12  a  month,  which  eventually 
was  to  be  applied  upon  the  purchase  price.  There  were  no  other  charges,  nc  fees  and 
no  taxes. 

It  was  a  very  mild  sort  of  pioneering,  but  it  had  its  minor  primitive  aspects 
There  was  no  bus  line,  and  soon  the  main  road  to  town  was  blocked  by  paving  operations 
necessitating  a  long  detour  over  rough  and  muddy  roads.  There  were  no  gas  mains  and 
the  wood  on  the  project  was  green  and  gave  little  heat.  Through  the  hot  summer  the 
green  lumber  in  the  houses  continued  to  shrink  and  by  winter  the  Texas  northers 
whistled  viciously  through  the  cracks.  Most  discouraging  of  all,  it  rained  and  rained. 
The  inadequate  ditches  filled,  the  yards  were  flooded,  and  the  gardens  and  crops  were 
ruined.  Added  to  all  this  was  the  rumor  that  the  Government  was  contemplating  a 
drastic  change  in  the  set-up  which  would  greatly  increase  the  monthly  payments. 

This  rumor  became  a  reality  in  June  1936-  In  the  previous  summer  the  entire  sub- 
sistence-homesteads program  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  and, 
along  with  many  changes  in  personnel,  important  changes  were  instituted  in  administra- 
tive policy.  Chief  among  these  was  the  system  evolved  for  self-governing  homestead 
corporations  which  would  take  over  the  projects,  sell  the  homes  to  the  families  anc  d« 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  payments  and  the  remittances  to  the  Government.  Ai 
Houston  Gardens  the  added  costs  of  management,  maintenance,  and  taxes,  would  mean  an 
increase  of  about  $8  a  month,  and  those  who  wanted  to  buy  their  homes  from  the  newly 
formed  association  would  have  to  pay  an  average  of  $19.85  monthly.  This  was  the  new 
plan  offered. 

"Old-timers"  still  living  on  the  project  say  that  much  of  the  dissension  and 
turbulence  that  followed  could  have  been  avoided  had  more  diplomatic  methods  been  used. 
The  representatives  who  came  out  from  Washington  to  present  the  plan  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  tribulations  through  which  the  homesteaders  had  been  passing  and  were  unaware 
of  the  prevailing  temper  and  feeling.  It  is  said  that  instead  of  offering  the  plan  as 
an  advantageous  opportunity,  it  was  presented  as  an  ultimatum,  which  the  occupants 
could  take  "or  else." 

Opinion  was  sharply  divided  and  two  opposing  factions  quickly  tormec  Tht. 
"  proadministration"  group  of  perhaps  70  families,    though    not    entirely  in  sympathy  with 
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all  the  provisions  of  the  new  contract,  said  that  matters  were  not  so  bad;  they  could 
see  the  necessity  for  the  increase  in  payments  and  thought  that  the  project  still 
offered  a  better  opportunity  than  was  available  to  them  elsewhere.  The"antiadministra- 
tion"  faction,  composed  of  the  30  families  that  had  previously  been  most  vocal  in  their 
complaints,  claimed  that  they  had  been  tricked  by  verbal  promises,  that  the  new  rates 
were  so  high  as  to  be  practically  confiscatory,  and  that  they  were  being  subjected  to 
taxation  without  representation.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  attempts  to  reason  with 
them  and  regarded  the  entire  administrative  personnel  as  enemies. 

IXiring  the  summer  of  1936  they  held  "indignation  meetings"  to  which  the  press 
was  invited.  They  bombarded  officials  and  legislators  with  letters,  telegrams,  and 
petitions  and,  as  a  final  gesture  of  protest,  seven  of  the  families  refused  to  make 
further  payment,  daring  the  Government  to  do  anything  about  it.  Meanwhile,  the 
Resettlement  Administration  treated  the  affair  with  dignified  silence  and  suffered  the 
abuse  without  reprisals.  The  Government's  rights  as  a  landlord  had  never  been  adjudi- 
cated and  the  necessary  legal  procedure  for  the  eviction  of  the  malcontents  was  slowly 
being  evolved  in  Washington. 

After  all  attempts  at  compromise  and  conciliation  had  failed,  the  7  delinquent 
families  were  evicted  in  November  1936.  Within  the  next  month  18  or  20  families,  who 
had  alined  themselves  vigorously  with  the  movement,  followed  them.  The  houses  were 
immediately  filled  with  other  approved  applicants  and  the  revolt,  which  at  Houston 
Gardens  is  still  facetiously  referred  to  as  the  revolution,  was  over. 

Although  in  retrospect  the  episode  seems  insignificant,  rt  cannot  wholly  be 
written  off  as  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  which  is  what  one  Government  official  called  it. 
The  consequences  were  too  far  reaching  and  the  implications  too  apparent  for  it  to  be  so 
lightly  dismissed.  The  undesirable  publicity  played  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  present 
deprecatory  public  attitude  toward  the  project.  The  upheaval  influenced  the  administra- 
tion's policies  toward  the  income  qual i ficat ions  of  future  applicants  to  the  project. 

But  more  important,  the  occurrence  helped  to  modify  the  governmental  procedure 
in  the  administration  of  all  the  projects;  verbal  promises  are  no  longer  loosely  made 
nor  loosely  kept.  When  important  changes  in  established  policies  are  now  required  they 
are  introduced  only  after  free  discussion  and  acceptance  by  the  occupants. 

Fortunately,  at  Houston  Gardens  the  effects  of  the  affair,  although  far  reaching, 
have  not  been  seriously  detrimental;  antagonisms  engendered  at  the  time  have  long  been 
forgotten  and  the  occupants  who  survived  the  stormy  period  are  prone  to  recall  only  the 
humorous  incidents  of  it. 

Just  as  the  circumstances  of  its  inception  and  early  history  are  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  project,  so  is  a  description  of  its  physical  arrangement 
and  method  of  operation. 

Situated  3  miles  northeast  of  the  city  limits  and  practically  surrounded  by 
unbroken  prairie,  the  320  acres  in  the  project  are  divided  into  100  tracts,  varying  in 
size  from  2.2  to  3.8  acres.  Each  contains  a  four-  or  five-room  house,  a  barn,  garage, 
and  poultry  shed.  The  houses  are  neat  but  not  ornate;  there  is  enough  variation  in 
architecture  so  that  an  unpleasing  uniformity  in  appearance  has  been  avoided.  AH  are 
one-story,  all  have  modern  kitchens  and  bathrooms,  many  have  telephones.  They  are 
placed  at  a  uniform  distance  back  from  the  street  with  allowance  for  a  large  front  lawn. 
The  streets -some  paved  and  some  shelled -are  arranged  around  the  several  park  areas 
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and  the  community  house.  There  are  paved  highways  to  the  city  and  occasional  bus 
service  is  available. 

The  community  is,  in  effect,  a  corporation  in  which  the  100  occupants  are  the 
stockholders.  The  actual  corporate  body  is  the  Homestead  Association,  in  which  member- 
ship is  available  to  any  household  head  for  a  fee  of  $1.  This  membership  carries  the 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  terminates  if  the  holder  withdraws 
from  the  project.  The  association  elects  its  own  board  of  directors;  four  of  these  are 
occupants  of  the  project,  the  fifth,  who  serves  as  treasurer,  is  an  official  of  the 
regional  office  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  Dallas.  The  board  of  directors 
appoints  the  project  manager  and  the  corporation  pays  his  salary. 

Together,  theboard  and  the  manager  administer  the  actual  business  details  of  the 
project.  The  manager  acts  as  secretary  of  the  board,  makes  the  collections,  keeps  the 
books,  submits  the  reports,  attends  to  the  correspondence,  interviews  the  applicants, 
and  in  general  acts  as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  board  and  the  regional  office. 
The  board  transacts  the  business  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  project  -the 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  houses,  upkeep  of  the  community  house,  delinquencies  in 
payment,  and  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  applicants  for  admission. 

To  this  extent  the  project  may  be  said  to  be  self-governing.  The  local  associ- 
ation, however,  with  its  elected  officers,  has  no  powers  but  those  expressly  delegated 
to  it  by  the  regional  office.  It  exercises  considerable  jurisdiction  in  the  business 
of  administration  but  it  cannot  formulate  or  adopt  policies,  nor  can  it  change  in  any 
respect  the  regulations  Set  up  by  the  Government  to  protect  its  investment  or  preserve 
the  purposes  of  the  project.  The  association  might  be  compared  with  the  branch  office 
of  a  large  corporation  in  that  it  has  considerable  power  of  its  own  but  is  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  restraint  of  the  home  office. 

The  corporation,  working  under  the  plan  established  in  1936,  is  buying  the 
project  from  the  Government  and  selling  the  tracts  to  the  individual  homesteaders  at  a 
predetermined  price  which  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  plot  and  size  of  the 
house.  The  average  selling  price  is  $2,755  and  the  average  monthly  payment  is  $19.85. 
This  monthly  payment,  in  the  process  of  bookkeeping,  is  broken  dovwi  and  credited  to  the 
several  items  as  shown  below. 


Table  2. -  Houston  Gardens:     breakdown  of  typical  monthly  payment 


ITEM 

AMOUNT 

SUBTOTALS 

$  3.30 
6.69 

$  9.99 

1.00 
.75 
1.20 
2.50 

$  5.45 

.67 
1.95 
1.84 

$  4.46 

$19.90 

Turchne  price  of  homestead,  $2,789.36;  amount  of  monthly 
payment  $19.90. 


Most  of  these  items  are  self-explanatory.  The  contingency  reserve  represents  a 
•cushion  fund"  to  take  care  of  delinquencies  in  payment  -  the  losses  to  the  corporation 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  occupants  while  they  are  in  arrears.  The  management  fee 
pays  the  salary  of  the  project  manager  and  expenses  of  his  office;  the  association  fund 
covers  the  upkeep  of  the  community  house  and  park  areas.  "The  maintenance  reserve  is 
used  to  defray  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  repairs  to  the  houses.  It  is  credited  to 
each  family  separately,  and  if  it  is  not  withdrawn  by  them  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
it  may  be  credited  on  the  amortization  of  the  purchase  price.  From  Table  2  it  may  be 
noted  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  monthly  payment  represents  the  interest 
and  amortization  of  the  principal,  one- fifth  the  cost  of  taxes,  insurance,  and  water, 
and  one -fourth  the  expense  of  management  and  operation. 

It  is  this  one-fourth  that  occasions  the  slight  dissatisfaction  on  the  project 
concerning  the  administrative  control.  This  will  be  mentioned  later  in  a  discussion  of 
the  occupants*  attitude  toward  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  what  may  be  said  about  the  people  on  this  subsistence-homesteads 
project?  Are  they  better  than  the  average  or  not?  The  general  answer  would  seem  to  be 
that  they  are  no  different  from  families  in  any  other  community  of  equal  size.  Like 
many  families  around  Houston  they  have  moved  out  to  acreage  homes  to  escape  the 
congestion  of  the  city,  to  a  place  where  they  can  have  fresh  air,  privacy,  gardens, 
cows,  chickens,  and  children.  The  only  difference  about  the  people  in  this  community 
is  that  here  the  Government  has  made  it  easier  for  them  to  live  this  way. 

They  are  drawn  from  theclerical  and  mechanical  occupations  of  the  many  industries 
of  Houston.  Sometimes  several  of  the  husbands  are  employed  by  the  same  corporation; 
for  example  12  are  postal  clerks;  g  work  for  a  large  oil-tool  manufacturing  company, 
and  5  for  one  of  the  major  oil  companies.  The  criteria  for  selection  specified  that 
"there  should  be  no  discrimination  because  of  race  or  color'.' but  dicing  the  entire  life 
of  the  project  no  applicants  other  than  native-born  white  Americans  have  been  admitted. 
In  age,  they  range  from  20  to  55,  and  87  percent  of  the  household  heads  are  between  20 
and  45  years  old.  Three-fourths  of  the  families  have  children  but  the  average  size  of 
the  households  is  only  3.6,  which  reflects  the  urban  tendency  for  smaller  families. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  husbands  and  wives  were  born  either  in  Texas  or  in  an  adjoining 
State.  There  is  no  illiteracy  on  the  project;  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  husbands  and 
wives  are  high-school  graduates,  nearly  one-sixth  have  had  some  college  study  and  6  are 
college  graduates.  Eighty  percent  of  the  families  report  that  they  have  had  some 
■agricultural  experience,  "-either  the  husband  or  wife,  or  both.  Among  other  qualifi- 
cations the  Government  has  said  that  in  order  to  be  admitted  they  must  have  a  good 
reputation  for  sobriety,  honesty,  and  industry,  and  all  have  been  investigated  and 
approved  on  those  qualifications. 

In  the  information  thus  far  given  concerning  the  occupants  of  Houston  Gardens 
one  essential  item  has  been  intentionally  omitted  -  income.  Are  they  those  "low-income 
families  on  the  edge  of  economic  stability "  which  the  Government  originally  said 'it  was 
going  to  assist?    No,    they  are  not.     IXiring  the  last  4  years  this  is  what  has  happened. 

Then  the  project  was  first  occupied  in  1935  the  income  group  from  which  the 
families  were  selected  was  from  $800  to  $1,200  a  year,  which  is  to  say,  no  occupant 
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could  have  an  income  larger  tnan  $100  per  month.  This  restriction  was  rigidly  adhered 
to;  the  average  monthly  income  of  the  100  original  occupants  was  $94.25.  TBien,  in  1936, 
the  monthly  payments  were  increased  from  less  than  $12  to  nearly  $20  the  occupants 
rebelled  and  the  "revolution"  took  place. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Government  should  be  influenced  by  such  a  demonstration. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  of  putting  .the  projects  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  adminis- 
trators were  forced  to  adopt  a  policy  shaped  toward  that  end,  one  which  was  aimed  at 
making  collections  easier  and  minimizing  the  possibility  of  loss.  Early  in  1937,  the 
first  expression  of  this  policy  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  special  supplement  to  the 
criteria  for  the  admission  of  applicants.     It  read  partially  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  SELECTION  CRITERIA 
HOUSTON  GARDENS 

Preference  shall  be  given  to  f ami  lies  having  an 
income  of  from  $110  to  $150  par  month.  This  speci- 
fication is  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  for  the 
family  to  maintain  a  sat  is  factor y  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  meet   the  monthly  payments  on  a  homestead. 

Ihis  increase  in  the  preferred  income  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  local  board 
of  directors  and  the  project  manager.  They  must  collect  the  monthly  payments  from  the 
occupants  and  make  their  monthly  remittance  to  the  Government.  The  higher  the  income, 
the  easier  Hie  collection  and  the  less  probability  of  delinquencies.  They  adopted  this 
policy  and  since  then  have  followed  it  consistently,  almost  enthusiastically.  It  should 
not  be  said  that  they  have  deliberately  used  the  possession  of  a  comparatively  high 
income  as  the  only  basis  for  the  admission  of  applicants,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  used  it  as  a  highly  preferential  factor  and  given  it  an  emphasis  not  originally 
intended. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  policy,  in  1939  the  average  monthly  income  of  the  99 
occupants  of  the  project  was  $147. 95-  More  than  half  the  incomes  were  over  $150 
monthly,  more  than  20  percent  exceeded  $175,  and  several  were  comfortably  over  $200. 
Data  for  the  current  year  are  not  available  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  monthly 
average  is  now  somewhat  higher  than  in  1939,  probably  above  $150.  It  is  true  that 
between  1935  and  1939  wages  and  salaries  increased,  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
this  change  alone  would  account  for  an  average  increase  in  monthly  income  of  $53.70,  or 
57  percent.  A  study  of  all  the  statistics  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  people  with  higher  incomes  have  been  progressively  chosen  to  fill 
vacancies.  The  administrative  emphasis  has  been  increasingly  placed  upon  attaining 
operating  efficiency  and  preventing  loss  to  the  Government. 

The  fact  that  Houston  Gardens  is  a  planned  community  peopled  by  a  selected  group 
and  subject  to  certain  kinds  of  governmental  control  does  not  result  in  a  peculiar  type 
of  human  behavior  or  a  different  pattern  of  living.  Life  moves  on  at  the  same  pace  as 
in  any  modern  suburban  development;   social,   recreational,   and  church  activities  are 
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followed  in  normal  fashion  and  there  is  little  to  di f f erent iate  the  project  from  any 
simitar  cross  section  of  middle-class  America. 

The  moral  tone  and  atmosphere  on  the  project  is  remarkahly  high.  Possibly  this 
may  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  residents  have  been  selected  partly  because  of 
their  possession  of  certain  desirable  moral  qualities;  possibly  it  is  partially  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  two  churches.  Disorderly  conduct,  quarreling,  swearing,  drinking, 
and  other  objectional  forms  of  conduct  are  practically  unknown.  It  is  a  matter  of 
community  pride  that  the  police  have  never  been  called  to  the  project  in  its  6-year 
history. 

The  two  churches  -one  Methodist  and  one  Baptist  -just  outside  the  homestead 
boundary,  draw  a  high  percentage  of  their  membership  and  attendance  from  the  project. 
Each  has  its  various  auxiliary  bodies  with  their  activities;  together  they  may  be  said 
to  be  the  dominant  social  force  in  the  community.  The  Baptists  in  particular  have 
strong  convictions  about  the  propriety  of  certain  forms  of  amusement  and  a  few  years 
ago  their  disapproval  led  to  the  dissolution  of  a  young  people's  dancing  club.  This 
led  also  to  some  argument;  others  less  strict  in  their  views,said  that  such  an  attitude 
would  only  drive  the  younger  people  out  to  dance  at  other  places  less  wholesome. 

The  occupants  have  set  up  social  organizations  of  their  own.  There  is  a  Civic 
Club  with  a  definite  program  of  community  betterment,  a  Parent -Teacher ' s  Association,  a 
Home  Demonstration  Club  for  women  who  preserve  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  Dramatic  Club 
which  produces  home-talent  plays,  a  girls'  4-H  Club,  a  Boy  Scout  Troop,  and  a  Men's 
Athletic  Club  which  plays  baseball  evenings  and  Sundays.  Other  agencies  serving  the 
project  are  the  branch  of  the  County  Library,  the  four -room  elementary  school  adjoining 
the  community,  and  the  weekly  newspaper  published  by  the  Civic  Club.  Most  of  these 
organizations  hold  their  meetings  in  the  community  house,  which  is  operated  and  main- 
tained jointly  by  the  club  and  the  homestead  association.  The  membership  and  interest 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  leadership,  the  extent  of 
internal  jealousy  or  dissension,  anil  the  degree  of  passing  success  or  failure,  but  to 
date  all' survive,  which  is  the  best  criterion  of  their  usefulness. 

Community  spirit,  that  intangible  but  important  asset,  is  best  exemplified  by 
the  Civic  Club,  which  acts  as  the  spearhead  of  most  of  the  community  activities.  It 
has  the  advantages  of  an  adequate  conmunity  house  and  members  that  have  incomes  that 
permit  .generous  financial  support  to  enterprises  of  community  betterment.  But  it  has 
some  heavy  handicaps.  Many  of  the  men  work  on  evening  or  night  shifts;  many  of  the 
women  arekept  at  home  with  the  care  of  small  children.  Active  participation  for  either 
of  these  groups  is  impossible.  Leadership  is  not  always  adequate;  sometimes  there  are 
internal  quarrels  and  jealousies.  Some  subordinate  all  their  activities  to  church  work 
and  others  would' be  indifferent  to  community  betterment  no  matter  where  they  lived. 
All  these  factors  impede  civic  effort  in  any  community  and  they  are  common  to  all 
communities. 

At  Houston  Oardens  some  special  obstacles  seem  to  hinder  the  growth  of  an 
adequate  and  satisfactory  spirit  of  solidarity.  Occupants  and  administrators  agree 
that  this  spirit  has  declined  steadily  since  1936  and  that  the  decline  has  been 
accelerated  during  the   last  2  years.     The  original  settlers  say  that  when  they  first 
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occupied  the  proj ect  £  1 1  the  residents  were  bound  together  by  a  common  tie  — a  pioneering 
back  to  the  land  —  and  that  cooperation  was  rampant.  All  had  about  the  same  incomes; 
there  were  no  social  distinctions.  One  said:  "We  used  to  have  project  picnics.  We 
used  to  cut  the  grass  in  the  parks  and  clean  out  the  ditches;  now  we  have  to  hire  it 
done  or  it  doesn't  get  done."  And  another,  "There  isn't  anywhere  near  the  community 
spirit  here  that  there  used  to  be  but  I  believe  that's  true  wherever  you  go.  With  so 
many  outside  activities  and  so  many  automobiles  to  make  them  accessible,  people  don't 
even  take  time  to  know  their  neighbors,  much  less  work  with  them."  Apparently  the 
newer  occupants,  with  more  money  and  more  independence,  do  not  possess  the  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  cooperation  that  was  exhibited  by  the  "old-timers."  With  longer 
tenure  and  increasing  incomes  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  degree  of  social  stratifi- 
cation that  prevents  the  association  of  all  the  members  in  joint  community  enterprise. 

Then  living  as  they  do  only  a  few  miles  trom  Houston,  the  occupants  find  it  easy 
to  maintain  contact  with  old  friends  in  the  city.  They  have  not  been  forced  together 
for  companionship  as  they  might  have  been  if  living  in  a  more  isolated  community.  Too, 
the  frequent  turn-over  in  the  project  population  breaks  up  the  close  friendships  and 
the  associations  that  are  necessary  to  a  full  development  of  a  strong  feeling  of  group 
unity.  Everything  considered,  it  is  remarkable  that  one-third  of  the  families  enter 
fully  into  organized  community  activities  and  that  most  of  the  others  are  not  entirely 
indifferent  to  them. 

Activity  in  formal  organizations  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  Informal  association  is  warm  and  friendly.  The  homesteaders  visit  back  and 
forth;  the  men  swap  ideas  and  the  women  trade  recipes  and  items  of  news.  There  are 
visitors  and  guests  from  the  city,  evening  bridge  games,  study  clubs,  "showers," 
committee  meetings,  and  birthday  and  anniversary  parties.  The  neighborly  feeling  is 
strong  and  the  ordinary  causes  of  neighborhood  ill-feeling  bring  little  dissension  or 
dispute.  The  houses  are  just  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  occupants  can  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  what  goes  on  next  door  without  this  interest  becoming  officious  or 
meddlesome.  As  one  woman  explained:  "In  a  small  town  the  people  know  all  about  you, 
about  your  parents  and  about  your  business.  Out  here  they  only  know  what  you  choose  to 
tell  them." 

The  physical  factor  of  distance  between  the  houses  seems  to  create  an  atmosphere 
that  is  all  its  own.  It  is  not  like  the  isolation  of  the  rural  nor  the  congestion  of 
the  urban,  nor  the  cra,mped  shoulder-rubbing  of  the  average  suburb.  Irrespective  of  its 
other  advantages  or  disadvantages,  living  on  a  3-acre  tract  provides  an  acceptable 
degree  of  space  and  privacy,   and  the  occupants  at  Houston  Gardens  prize  it  highly. 

What  may  be  said  of  the  other  objectives  of  the  original  program?  Are  the  fami- 
lies "producing  a  large  part  of  their  own  subsistence"?  A  careful  survey  indicates 
that  the  answer  is,  No. 

To  get  an  accurate  and  impartial  answer  to  this  question  the  service  of  three 
raters  was  called  into  use.  These  raters  were  the  project  manager  and  two  of  the 
original  homesteaders.  They  knew  all  the  fami  lies  -  their  backgrounds,  habits,  atti- 
tudes, and  economic  status.  They  were  asked  to  divide  the  81  families  who  had  lived  on 
the  project  more  than  a  year  into  three  groups,  based  on  a  rating  of  "poor,  *'"  fair "  and 
"good"  in  regard  to  their  subsistence  activities.     It  was  thought  that  the  18  families 
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who  had  been  on  the  project  less  than  a  year  would  not  have  had  time  to  become 
thoroughly  adjusted  to  the  life  ncr  to  have  accomplished  much  in  carrying  out  their 
subsistence  program,  so  it  would  impair  the  validity  of  the  findings  if  these  families 
were  rated  with  others  of  longer  tenure. 

To  ascertain  the  proper  rating  for  each  family,  the  raters  considered  these 
factors,  as  offering  the  best  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  family  was 
utilizing  the  subsistence  opportunities:  Extent  of  land  under  cultivation;  size  and 
productiveness  of  the  garden;  quantity  of  produce  canned;  number  of  chickens,  cows,  or 
hogs;  number  and  condition  of  fruit  trees:  extent  of  additional  improvements;  appearance 
of  yard  and  pasture;  and  the  general  orderliness  of  the  whole  place.  They  considered 
the  operations  over  the  entire  period  of  occupancy  and  made  allowance  for  temporary 
handicaps,  like  illness  or  change  in  work  hours.  Each  rater  made  his  classification 
independently.  When  the  ratings  were  completed  a  comparison  showed  a  remarkably  close 
agreement  of  opinion  in  the  selection,  so  the  classification  may  be  regarded  as 
essentially  accurate.  The  rating  of  81  families  in  Houston  Gardens,  based  on  utiliza- 
tion of  subsistence  opportunities  was:  Poor  (very  limited)  18  (22.2  percent);  fair 
(partially  adequate)  32  (39-5  percent);  good  (entirely  adequate)  31  (38-3  percent); 
total  81  (100  percent). 

As  revealed  by  the  survey,  then,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  homesteaders  at 
Houston  Gardens  rate,  agriculturally,  as  "poor,"  two-fifths  as  " f ai r ,  "  and  two  f i f ths 
as  "good"    or  entirely  adequate. 

The  families  rated  as  pool  are  those  to  whom  the  subsistence  program  means 
little  or  nothing.  Many  cf  them  do  not  have  gardens,  they  have  a  few  chickens  but  no 
other  livestock,  they  grow  no  produce  and  can  none.  Some  keep  the  lawn  mowed  and 
fairly  presentable  but  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  grown  up  to  high  grass  and  weeds. 

The  middle  group,  rated  as  fair,  do  a  little  better.  They  keep  chickens  and 
most  of  them  have  at  least  a  small  garden.  Some  had  a  cow  at  one  time  but  it  tied  them 
down  too  closely  so  they  sold  it.  Many  can  a  little  produce  if  they  have  a  surplus— or 
if  a  neighbor  has.  They  keep  the  lawn  mowed  and  when  the  weeds  in  the  pasture  grow 
high  enough  to  choke  off  the  breeze  they  have  them  cut.  As  a  rule,  their  efforts  to 
produce  a  part  of  their  subsistence  are  spasmodic  and  depend  upon  the  weather  or  their 
inclination  at  a  particular  time. 

The  homesteaders  rated  as  gocd  have  chickens  and  livestock;  some  have  a  horse  to 
use  in  cultivation.  They  have  extensive  gardens  to  supply  their  tables.  Surplus  meats 
and  vegetables  are  canned  in  quantities  to  last  through  the  winter.  Many  have  bearing 
fruit  trees  or  berry  patches.  The  yards  are  mowed,  the  pastures  are  fenced  and  are 
sometimes  planted  to  year-round  grasses.  Their  economy  of  the  homestead  is  listed  as 
entirely  adequate. 

In  noting  that  62  percent  of  the  occupants  are  not  utilizing  the  subsistence 
opportunities  to  an  extent  that  may  be  regarded  as  adequate,  while  38  percent  of  them 
living  alongside  under  the  same  conditions  are  doing  so,  a  question  naturally  arises, 
what  qualifications  do  those  in  one  group  have  that  the  others  do  not  possess? 

I 

Using  the  same  raters  and  the  same  method  of  selection,  a  group  of  the  good 
homesteaaers  was  compared  with  a  similar-sized  group  of   the-  poor  ones.  Significant 
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differences  were  noted.  The  average  length  of  occupancy  of  the  good  group  was  45 
months,  that  of  the  poor  group  31  months.  This  difference  is  inconclusive;  naturally 
it  does  not  mean  that  longer  occupancy  by  14  months  will  make  a  good  homesteader  out  of 
a  poor  one,  but  it  seems  to  indicate  that  good  homesteading  practice,  is  more  likely  to 
be   found  among  those  of  longer  tenure. 

In  the  matter  of  farming  experience  the  comparison  was  more  striking.  Only  28 
percent  of  the  poor  group  had  such  experience  as  against  77  percent  of  those  in  the 
good  group.  The  size  of  the  family  appeared  to  be  a  factor;  obviously  the  food  require- 
ments of  a  small  family  are  less  than  those  of  a  large  one  and  the  motives  for  home 
production  are  weaker.  In  the  poor  group  the  household  size  averaged  2.8  members,  and 
in  the  good  group  it  averaged  4.1.  Income,  as  might  be  expected,  had  the  same  effect 
as  size  of  family;  the  higher  the  income  and  the  less  the  need  the  poorer  was  the 
rating.  With  an  average  monthly  income  per  family  for  the  entire  project  of  $147.95 
the  average  for  the  good  group  was  $118-64  and  for  the  poor  group,  $153.12.  It  seems 
apparent  that  low-income  families  who  need  the  subsistence  feature,  make  better  home- 
steaders, from  a  farming  viewpoint,  than  those  with  higher  incomes  who  do  not.  It  also 
seems  apparent  that  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  favoring  higher  income  families  for 
admission  may  result  in  a  further  decline  in  the  use  of  the  subsistence  opportunities. 

The  mere  tabulation  of  numbers  and  percentages,  and  the  comparison  of  good  and 
poor  groups  does  not  entirely  tell  the  story  of  homesteading  at  Houston  Gardens.  In 
addition  to  the  differences  in  certain  qualifications  which  partially  account  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  individual  families,  there  are  many  more  reasons  which,  when 
applied  to  the  project  as  a  whole,  help  to  explain  more  adequately  the  unsatisfactory 
status  of  the  subsistence  program  there.  They  may  be  listed  categorically  with  a 
paragraph  of  explanation  concerning  each. 

General  Factors  —Several  general  factors  are  handicaps  to  part-time  subsistence 
farming  in  the  South.  The  sunshine  in  Texas  is  hot,  the  summers  are  long.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  affected  with  a  consequent  languor  which  makes  life  move  at  a  slower  pace 
than  it  does  in  the  North.  The  soil  at  Houston  Gardens  is  comparatively  poor  unless  it 
is  well  drained.  In  this  flat  Gulf  Coast  country  lack  of  drainage  for  many  years  has 
made  the  land  sour  and  dense,  requiring  much  fertilizer  and  frequent  cultivation.  The 
attitude  toward  manual  labor  is  different  here  from  the  attitude  in  the  North.  The 
actual  tilling  of  the  soil  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  Negroes'  work—  their  natural 
duty.  A  white  man  who  is  forced  to  do  this  work  may  feel  himself  reduced  in  social 
standing.  These  three  hampering  circumstances  apply  to  all  the  occupants  of  the  project 
and  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  it  with  similar  enterprises  elsewhere. 

Motives  —  Some  of  the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  subsistence  opportunities 
at  Houston  Gardens  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  occupants  were 
interested  in  them  —  some  did  not  seek  admission  with  that  program  in  mind.  The  appli- 
cation blanks  contain  a  question  as  to  the  applicant's  reasons  for  wanting  to  move  to  a 
homestead  project.  A  check  of  these  declarations  indicates  that  42  percent  of  the 
applicants  were  motivated  primarily  by  a  desire  for  home  ownership  and  only  25  percent 
by  the  wish  to  produce  part  of  their  own  living.  This  42  percent,  however,  list  this 
desire  for  subsistence  as  their  secondary  motive.  There  may  be  some  significance  in 
the  fact  that  whereas,  from  the  records,  only  one-fourth  of  the  occupants  might  have 
been  expected  to  use  enthusiastically  the  farming  opportunities,  more. than  one-third  of 
them  are  actually  doing  so. 
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Size  of  Tract  -  The  expression  consistently  heard  among  the  homesteaders  is,  "It's 
too  big  for  a  garden  and  not  big  enough  for  a  farm."  The  belief  that  3  acres  is  too 
much  ground  for  the  average  full-time  worker  to  operate  efficiently  is  practically 
unanimous;  it  is  found  among  the  good  homesteaders  as  well  as  the  poor  ones.  Some  of 
the  former,  abhorring  the  sight  of  land  lying  idle,  have  hired  labor  to  plow,  plant, 
and  cultivate  a  crop  of  grain,  only  to  discover  that  the  crop  cost  them  three  times  the 
current  market  value.  A'/i-acre  lot  would  provide  plenty  of  room  for  chickens  and  an 
extensive  garden.  The  part  of  the  3-acre  tract  that  cannot  be  utilized  efficiently  for 
lack  of  time,  provides  only  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  e  source  of  worry,  and 
psychologically  seems  to  induce  the  attitude,  "It's  more  land  that  I  can  operate  so  why 
try  to  operate  any?" 

Selection  Criteria -I  n  selecting  the  occupants,  possession  of  agricultural 
experience  and  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  farm  pursuits  are  regarded  as  favorable 
qualifications.  These  intangible  qualifications  are  not  closely  defined;  moreover, 
their  presence  or  absence  in  an  applicant  cannot  be  verified  by  an  interviewer.  It  is 
evident  that  some  abuse  has  occurred.  Applicants,  through  friends  or  relatives  on  the 
project,  know  that  previous  farming  experience  is  a  preferential  factor  in  gaining 
admission  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  are  prone  to  present  such  experience  in  its  more 
favorable  light.  Information  brought  out  in  interviews  with  the  occupants,  when  com- 
pared with  facts  stated  in  their  applications,  shows  a  wide  divergence.  "Ten  years  on 
a  farm"  found  on  one  homesteader's  application  proved  to  be  residence  on  a  farm  from 
birth  to  th'  age  of  10.  Other  cases  were  more  doubtful.  In  fact,  it  is  now  believed 
that  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  the  total  agricultural  experience  actually  possessed 
by  the  occupants  is  considerably  less  than  half  of  that  claimed. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  use  the  kind  of  farming  experience  is  probably  more 
important  than  the  length  of  time  in  years.  Subsistence  homesteading  does  not  involve 
mechanized  farming  nor  the  growing  of  cash  crops,  and  the  city  man  who  has  always  had  a 
backyard  garden  may  be  better  equipped  for  success  as  a  homesteader  than  an  ex- farmer 
who  has  grown  nothirg  but  cotton  or  corn  for  20  years. 

Other  Factors  -  Numerous  other  factors  serve  in  greater  or  less  degree  as  impedi- 
ments to  a  widespread  acceptance  of  the  subsistence  possibilities.  Some  apply  to 
all  the  families,  others  only  to  individual  cases.  There  is  the  question  of  available 
time.  Not  all  employees  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  40-hour  week.  Others  are  on  after- 
noon or  night  shifts  so  they  must  sleep  during  the  cool  morning  hours  when  outdoor  work 
is  easiest.  Successful  homesteading  demands  that  the  homesteader  have  considerable 
managerial  ability— that  intangible  quality  that  enables  him  to  manage  competently  the 
affairs  of  the  present  while  planning  for  those  of  the  future.  The  moderate  all-year 
climate  and  the  absence  of  freezing  weather  to  destroy  insects  and  their  larvae  hasten 
the  problem  of  insect  pests  which  means  constant  vigilance  if  any  sort  of  crop  is  to  be 
brought  to  maturity. 

This  is  only  an  incomplete  listing  of  some  of  the  factors  adversely  affecting 
subsistence  operations  at  Houston  Gardens  today.  To  obtain  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive list  would  require  an  intensive  study  of  each  family  -the  use  of  a  case-history 
method  if  not  of  psychoanalysis.  Obviously,  some  of  them  constitute  valid  and  adequate 
reasons  for  nonpar  t  i  ci  pat  ion  in  subsistence  activities;  others  are  just  as  obviously 
apologies,  justifications,  and  rationalizations.  Nevertheless,  all  are  operative  and 
in  varying  degree  are  influential    in  producing   the  results  described. 
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A  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  some  of  ?rtiich  have  not  yet  been  discussed, 
indicates  that  the  success  or  failure  of  Houston  Gardens  as  a  subsistence-homesteads 
project  cannot  foe  judged  by  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  subsistence  features. 
The  project  is  not  a  rural  community,  it  is  a  suburban  development  set  down  on  the  edge 
of  a  growing  industrial  city.  Eventually  the  advancing  tide  of  suburban  construction 
will  surround  it,  destroying  the  few  remaining  semblances  of  rurality.  It  is  peopled, 
not  by  agriculturists  or  part-time  farmers,  but  by  urban  families  with  urban  back- 
grounds and  urban  occupations.  Because  of  the  changes  in  policies  of  operation,  most 
of  these  occupants  are  far  removed  from  the  necessity  of  "producing  a  large  share  of 
their  own  subsistencej  "  and  to  expect  them  to  do  so  would  be  to  expect  them  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  normal  pattern  of  human  behavior.  Houston  Gardens  is  a  fine,  modem, 
restricted  community,  which  as  a  housing  project  possesses  numero-js  desirable  qualities, 
but  it  should  not  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  agricultural  standards. 

The  fact  that  62  percent  of  the  homesteaders  are  rated  as  wholly  or  partially 
inadequate  in  their  use  of  subsistence  opportunities  does  not  imply  that  there  has  been 
no  financial  success  among  them.  An  average  monthly  income  of  $148  and  payments  on  the 
home  of  less  than  $20  per  month  would  almost  guarantee  that  even  without  exceptional 
management  they  should  be  able  to  prosper  and  increase  their  tangible  assets  of  net. 
worth.  Practically  all  the  families  have  added  to  their  household  furnishings.  New 
radios,  electric  refrigerators,  and  modern  stoves  are  common.  Every  family  has  a  car 
and  it  is  frequently  traded  in  for  a  newer  model.  Old  debts  are  reduced  and  bank 
accounts  are  swelled  by  regular  deposits.  Many  of  the  good  homesteaders,  whose  incomes 
have  been  noted  as  averaging  less  than  those  of  the  project  as  a  , whole,  have  a  supple- 
mentary income  from  the  sale  of  milk,  eggs,  or  produce,  and  the  production  of  much  of 
their  own  subsistence  helps  to  equalize  the  deficiency  in  their  wages.  With  most  of 
the  occupants,  however,  this  state  of  economic  stability  is  the  result  either  of  their 
having  had  a  comfortable  income  before  arriving  on  the  project  or o f increases  in  salary 
or  wages  since  occupancy.  It  has  been  achieved  not  through  using  the  subsistence 
feature,  but  without  it. 

With  all  these  favorable  factors  for  living-modern  homes  purchasable  with 
nothing  down  and  monthly  payments  that  are  less  than  rent;  with  good  churches  and 
schools;  with  good  neighbors  and  good  social  organizations;  with  privacy,  fresh  air, 
and  living  space  —it  might  be  thought  that  no  one  would  ever  want  to  leave  this 
community.  Yet  they  do  leave,  and  in  such  numbers  that  the  problem  of  withdrawals  is 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  for  the  administration.  Since  the  beginning,  6  years  ago, 
160  families  have  left  the  project;  only  24  of  the  original  100  families  still  remain. 
This  means  that  76  hdmesteads  have  been  occupied  (including  the  present  occupants)  by 
236  families  in  6  years,  or  an  average  occupancy  period  per  family  of  less  than  2  years. 
As  the  homesteaders  at  first  are  renters,  and  are  not  given  permanent  purchase  con- 
tracts until  the  end  of  a  year's  residence,  these  160  families  have  averaged  remaining 
on  the  project  less  than  a  year  after  they  became  real  purchasers. 

An  adequate  explanation  for  this  high  rate  of  turn-over  is  hard  to  find.  There 
are  written  records  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  occupants  for 
their  withdrawal  are  often  not  entirely  trustworthy.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
those  who  withdraw  to  rationalize  their  action.  It  is  much  easier  on  the  self-esteem 
and  it  sounds  much  better  to  say  "too  far  from  my  work"  than  to  say  "too  much  work." 

A  study  of  the  withdrawal  records  of  107  families  sheds  a  little  light  on  the 
subject.     Approximately  40  left  the  project  during  the  3  months  following  the  so-called 
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revolution  in  1«36.  Another  15  were  forced  to  leave  because  of  valid  reasons  beyond 
their  control  including  transfer  to  aiotlier  city,  a  better  position  elsewhere,  inheri- 
tance of  other  property,  death,  illness,  or  the  other  circumstances  which  constantly 
result  in  mobility  of  population.  The  remainder  of  those  withdrawing  give  a  surprising 
variety  of  reasons  including,  "too  far  from  work,"  "wife  dissatisfied,"  "reduced  salary 
necessitates  lower  payment,"  "want  to  be  closer  to  school,"  and  "too  far  from  my 
church."  Opposite  the  statement  is  written  what  the  project  manager  judged  to  be  the 
real  reason,  hased  on  his  evperieice  with  the  family  throughout  its  period  of  occupancy. 
Infrequently  this  reads  "O.K."  More  often  it  reads  "poor  managers,"  "chronic  delin- 
quents," "cheap-rent  hunters,"  "domestic  troubles,"  or  "generally  dissatisfied  and 
d  i  scon  raged.  " 

Probably  the  verdict  of  the  neighNjrs  who  knew  and  associated  with  th  °se  fami- 
lies during  their  life  on  the  project  is  more  accurate  than  the  written  records.  fhey 
say  that  the  real  reason  expressed  in  its  simplest  terms  is  that  "they  didn't  like  it." 
Essentially  this  means  that  these  people  had  no  inclination  or  aptitude  for  homestead- 
ing.  Some  who  had  no  farming  experience  and  little  managerial  ability,  wh  en  finding 
themselves  in  possession  of  3  acres  of  ground  which,  by  implication  at  least,  they  were 
supposed  to  cultivate,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility.  Some,  accustomed  to  the 
bright  lights  of  the  city,  found  the  life  dull  and  uninteresting.  Others,  impatient  to 
achieve  home  ownership,  could  not  regard  with  enthusiasm  a  program  of  regular  payments 
that  seemed  to  them  interminable.  With  minor  variations  in  attitude,  all  those  who 
withdrew  found  that  satisfactory  life  on  the  project  involved  too  great  a  change  from 
that  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  "They  discovered  that  it  entailed  a  lot  of  labor 
done  regularly  and  systematically,  a  sacrifice  of  leisure  hours  after  the  regular  day's 
work  was  done,  the  spending  of  capital,  and  the  exercise  of  patience  and  optimism, 
rhose  to  whom  this  would  mean  drastic  changes  in  habits  of  thought  or  work  became 
dissatisfied  or  discouraged  and  gave  up  the  attempt. 

This  excessive  turn-over  in  occupancy,  although  not  disastrous,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  desirable.  From  an  operating  standpoint  it  increases  the  over- 
head expense,  the  expenditures  for  repairs,  and  the  possibility  of  loss  through 
delinquency.  From  the  social  standpoint  it  disrupts  the  a ssoci at iona  1  ties  and  weakens 
the  solidarity  of   the  community. 

Administrators  and  occupants  have  given  real  thought  to  the  solution  of  the 
proMem.  Fortunately  for  the  former,  to  fill  the  vacancies  has  not  been  difficult. 
The  project  manager  is  always  able  to  maintain  a  reservoir  of  approved  applicants  for 
vacancies.  Some  of  the  early  settlers  who  have  watched  thi  s  tri al - and- error  process  for 
several  years  say  that  the  remedy  lies  in  a  more  rigid  investigation  and  selection  of 
occupants,  with  emphasis  on  previous  stability  of  residence.  Some  suggest  that  a  down 
payment  of  $100  at  the  time  of  purchase  would  help  to  keep  out  these  "drifters"  who  are 
more  interested  in  cheap  rent  than  in  home  ownership.  Opponents  of  this  suggestion  say 
that  in  raising  the  income  qualifications  the  administration  has  already  moved  far  away 
from  the  original  purpose  of  assisting  low-income  families  and  that  this  would  only  be 
a  further  step  in  that  direction.  Still  others  believe  that  the  first  year's  residence 
on  the  project  should  be  made  a  truly  probationary  period;  that  in  deciding  whether  the 
homesteader  is  entitled  to  a  permanent  purchase  contract  the  board  of  directors  should 
use  criteria  other   than    that  of  his   record   for  prompt  monthly  payment. 


All    these  methods  have  certain  defects  or    objections  and  the  problem  of  with- 
drawals  remains   to   be  solved.      As  John  Holt  has   said:      'It   is  probably    recognized  by 
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all  students  of  colonization  or  resettlement  that  the  type  of  families  selected  for 
participation  in  such  projects  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  than  the  selec- 
tion of  the  land  to  be  farmed  or  the  buildings  to  be  constructed  on  the  land.26 

As  residents  of  a  planned  community,  living  under  certain  restrictions  as  well 
as  enjoying  certain  privileges,  what  do  the  homesteaders  themselves  think  of  the 
project?  How  do  they  respond  to  this  regulated  way  of  life,  this  administrative  con- 
trol which  was  new  to  most  of  them?  Are  they  critical  or  sympathetic,  enthusiastic  or 
indi  f  f eren t? 

Administrative  control  is  exercised  chiefly  through  the  purchase  contract, 
entered  into  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  occupancy.  This  contract  contains  the 
stipulations  as  to  price  of  the  homestead  and  terms  of  payment,  the  building  and  zoning 
restrictions,  and  the  methods  of  arbitration  to  be  followed  in  case  of  dispute.  It 
sets  forth  certain  items  that  are  not  subject  to  arbitration  and  reserves  to  the 
Government  the  right  to  make  such  changes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  while  it  is  in 
force.  It  does  not  set  up  any  regulations  to  govern  the  homesteader's  activities  nor 
specify  any  sort  of  supervision  or  regimentation. 

The  occupants  are  quick  to  agree  that  the  administrative  control  is  neither 
onerous  nor  oppressive.  As  one  occupant  said,  "I  don't  see  any  difference  between 
living  here  and  living  in  any  other  cortmunity.  As  long  as  I  keep  paid  up  and  try  to  do 
the  right  thing  I'm  not  bothered  by  any  one  telling  me  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do." 

As  is  inevitable  when  any  kind  of  regulation  limits  complete  freedom  of  action 
there  is  some  grumbling.  Administrators  say  if  this  were  absent  it  would  be  a  most 
unhealthy  sign.  The  homesteaders  grumble  at  the  Government's  retention  of  the  mineral 
rights  in  selling  them  the  tracts;  they  think  the  site  may  prove  to  be  a  potential  oil 
field  and  they  will  not  share  in  the  profits.  They  grumble  at  the  necessity  of  paying 
the  $2.50  monthly  maintenance  fee  which  insures  against  the  deterioration  of  their 
haises.  They  grumble  at  the  fact  that  the  Government  reserves  the  privilege  of  chang- 
ing the  contract  and  denies  that  right  to  them.  Admittedly  all  such  changes  so  far 
have  inured  to  their  benefit,  but  the  general  attitude  toward  future  changes  is  a 
mixture  of  pessimism  and  apprehension.  Loudest  of  all,  they  grumble  at  the  $1  monthly 
contingency  fee  which  is  necessary  to  cushion  the  corporation  against  losses.  Under- 
standably enough,  they  would  like  to  participate  in  the  profits  without  being  obligated 
for  the  losses,  so  when  they  pay  this  fee  they  feel  they  are  simply  helping  to  pay  for 
the  fellow  who  moves  out  while  his  payments  are  in  arrears.  Knowing  that  it  is 
necessary  does  not  make  them  like  it. 

There  is  considerable  merited  criticism  of  the  defects  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  houses.  Dining  space  is  somewhat  inadequate,  and  facilities  for 
the  storage  of  vegetables  and  canned  goods  are  lacking.  As  the  residents  facetiously 
remark,  "The  Government  expected  us  to  raise  a  lot  of  our  provisions  bit  it  didn'  t 
furnish  any  place  for  us  to  store  or  eat  them."  If  reminded  that  the  addition  of 
further  conveniences  would  have  increased   the  cost  and  consequent  selling  price  of  the 
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houses  they  assert  they  would  have  been  glad  to  pay  the  additional  cost.  It  appears 
that  people  with  these  incomes  are  accustomed  to  and  would  appreciate  a  better  type  of 
housing  than  the  project  provides. 

in  the  past  the  lack  of  good  drainage  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  complaint. 
Even  when  water  in  the  downtown  streets  in  Houston  ran  knee  deep  during  the  occasional 
near  cloudbursts,  it  was  apparently  thought  that  there  should  be  no  excess  water  on  the 
project.  Engineers  have  finally  convinced  the  occupants  that  the  cost  of  drainage 
facilities  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  peak  loads  would  be  prohibitive.  A  new  county 
ditch,  encircling  the  project,  has  made  the  occasional  flooding  of  only  temporary 
duration  so  criticism  on  this  point  has  been  quieted. 

None  of  the  complaint  or  criticism  is  violent  nor  does  it  imply  that  the  occu- 
pants wish  any  radical  changes  in  policy  or  administration.  Most  of  it  is  merely  the 
exercise  of  the  freeborn  American  citizen's  right  to  grumble  at  authori ty  -whether  it 
be  that  of  his  wife,  his  boss,  or  his  Government.  One  occupant  said:  "You  know  how  it 
is;,  a  fellow  has  to  have  something  to  kick  about  and  if  it  wasn't  this  it  would  be 
something  else." 

Attitudes  are  not  critical  toward  everything.  The  occupants  agree  that  most  of 
the  features  of  the  project  and  its  administration  are  wholly  commendable.  They  are 
proud  of  the  community  as  a  place  in  which  to  live;  of  its  orderly  appearance,  its 
wholesome  environment,  and  its  freedom  from  congestion.  They  are  proud  that  they  con- 
stitute a  group  "hand  picked"  partly  because  of  qualities  of  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
integrity.  In  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  they  are  quick  to  resent  any  implications 
in  the  public  attitude  that  they  are  in  any  way  receiving  governmental  assistance  or 
are,  in  any  fashion,  "wards  of  the  Government."  As  they  put  it:  "We  are  buying  these 
places  just  the  same  as  anyone  else  is  buying  theirs.  The  Government  isn't  giving  us 
anything.  " 

They  are  generally  enthusiastic  over  the  building  and  zoning  restrictions  which 
protect  them  from  the  proximity  of  business  establishments  or  unsightly  shacks.  Some 
are  apprehensive  lest,  when  the  project  is  "paid  out"  and  the  Government  relinquishes 
control,  these  restrictions  may  be  lifted.  Many  would  like  to  see  the  present  regula- 
tions modified  so  as  to  permit  a  homesteader  to  build  another  dwelling  on  his  tract  in 
which  to  house  married  children  or  aging  parents,  but  all  agree  that,  if  built,  these 
houses  should  conform  in  cost  and  appearance  to  the  present  homes. 

They  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  present  project  nianager.  A 
good  homesteader  himself,  he  prefers  to  be  regarded  as  a  homesteader  rather  than  an 
administrator.  His  impartial  attitude  and  integrity  are  evident  and  through  his  entire 
tenure  of  office  he  is  credited  with  doing  "a  good  job." 

One  change  in  the  contract  provisions  has  been  especially  pleasing  to  the  pur- 
chasers. The  original  contract  provided  for  payments  extending  over  40  years.  This 
discouraged  many,  especially  those  of  middle  age,  and  led  to  the  feeling  that  "we'll 
never  own  these  places."  In  a.  few  instances  it  was  given  by  an  occupant  as  the  reason 
for  his  withdrawal.  With  the  last  2  years  a  supplemental  agreement  has  been  offered 
which  permits  the  homesteader  at  his  option  to  increase  his  payment  and  receive  a  deed 
at  the  end  of  20  years.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  occupants  have  accepted  this 
offer  and  although  there  has  been  no  avalanche  of  increased  monthly  payments  the  criti- 
cism on  this  point  has  been  eliminated. 
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Few  of  the  occupants  want  to  own  less  than  their  present  acreages,  in  spite  of 
the  general  feeling  that  the  acreages  are  too  large.  The  homesteaders  say,  "I'm  glad 
to  buy  and  pay  for  3  acres,  but  I'd  like  to  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  only  1." 
This  feeling  may  be  partially  induced  by  a  latent  speculative  motive.  Land  values 
around  the  project  have  been  going  up  and  the  occupants  may  some  day  be  in  a  position 
to  profit.  To  a  greater  extent  it  is  induced  by  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the 
ownership  of  enough  land  to  provide  at  least  partial  security  in  time  of  future  stress. 
The  typical  attitude  is  expressed  by  one  homesteader:  "I'll  admit  I  haven't  done  much 
in  the  way  of  using  my  land  the  past  couple  of  years  -  I  haven't  needed  to.  But  if 
we  get  a  period  of  inflation  and  high  prices  or  another  depression,  just  watch  me  get 
busy  on  it."  In  good  times -3  acres  may  be  too  much  for  the  full-time  worker  to  operate, 
but  he  is  glad  that  extra  acre  or  so  is  there. 

If  the  occupants  of  Houston  Gardens  were  denied  the  right  of  self-government 
probably  there  would  be  cries  of  "tyranny"  and  possibly  open  rebellion.  As  they  do 
possess  that  right,  the  exercise  of  it-  is  marked  by  apathy.  Membership  in  the  Home- 
stead Association,  which  carries  with  it  the  voting  privilege,  is  held  by  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  occupants;  many  of  the  quarterly  meetings  have  been  postponed  or 
abandoned  because  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum.  This  situation  comes  mainly  from  the 
occupants'  knowledge  that  their  actual  jurisdiction  over  their  affairs  is  extremely 
limited.  They  recognize  that  their  spokesmen,  the  local  board  of  directors,  carry  no 
real  authority  except  in  the  routine  matters  of  project  operation,  and  they  have  learned 
by  experience  that  all  questions  involving  administrative  policy  must  be  submitted  to 
the  regional  office  of  F.S.A.  for  approval.  The  attitude  is  not  critical  nor  resentful, 
it  is  merely  indifferent.  In  theory,  it  would  seem  that  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
democratic  process  a  project  should  have  the  privilege  of  self-government.  In  practice 
(since  the  Government  has  an  investment  to  protect  and  cannot  relinquish  all  control) 
the  bestowal  of  only  a  partial  measure  of  self-government  on  the  occupants  seems  to 
stultify  the  exercise  of  even  that  portion. 

Briefly  summarizing,   the  salient  facts  concerning  Houston  Gardens  are  these: 

The  original  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  provide  low-income  families  with  an 
opportunity  to  attain  home  ownership  and  with  it  a  means  of  producing  their  own  sub- 
sistence. The  transfer  of  the  project  to  an  intermediate  self-governing  corporation, 
and  the  necessity  for  this  corporation  to  operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis,  necessi- 
tated increased  monthly  payments.  This  brought  dissatisfaction,  and  culminated  in  the 
eviction  or  withdrawal  of  nearly  half  the  occupants.  The  demonstration  influenced  the 
Government,  and  in  turn  the  local  administrators,  toward  the  admission  of  applicants 
with  higher  incomes  than  those  originally  specified.  Partly  because  of  this  policy  and 
partly  because  of  improved  economic  conditions,  the  average  monthly  income  of  the  pres- 
ent occupants  is  57  percent  higher  than  the  average  when  the  project  began  operation. 

Utilization  of  the  subsistence  features  is  unsatisfactory.  A  survey  reveals 
that  in  this  respect  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  occupants  are  either  partially  or  wholly 
inadequate.  This  is  attributable  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  ranging  from  adverse 
soil  and  climate  to  farming  inexperience,  urban  attitudes,  and  comfortable  incomes, 
improved  conditions  coupled  with  low  purchase  payments  have  enabled  most  of  the  occu- 
pants to  attain  economic  security,  but  despite  the  obvious  advantages  there  continues 
to  be  a  high  percentage  of  withdrawals  from  the  project.  The  records  indicate  that 
many  of  these  are  the  result  of  the  occupants'  inability  or  unwillingness  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  homestead  program. 
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Administrative  control  of  the  project  is  not  oppressive  and  restrictions  are 
negligible.  There  is  considerable  criticism  of  certain  provisions  in  the  purchase  con- 
tract and  of  physical  defects  «n  housing  and  draining.  None  of  this  is  extreme  nor 
does  it  signify  a  wish  for  drastic  changes.  There  is  the  belief  that  too  many  of  the 
residents  are  motivated  mainly  by  the  wish  for  cheap  rent  rather  than  home  ownership, 
but  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  proper  remedy. 

In  contrast  to  these  there  are  many  features  about  which  the  residents  are  sat- 
isfied or  even  enthusiastic.  Chief  among  these  are  pride  in  the  community  and  a  feeling 
of  security  induced  by  the  ownership  of  land.  The  attitude  toward  self-government  is 
indifferent  and  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  is  negligible. 

This  recapitulation  does  not  answer  the  question,  Should  Houston  Gardens  be 
regarded  as  a  successful  project,  considering  the  objectives  of  the  subs istence -home  - 
steads  program?  Balancing  the  favorable  factors  against  the  unfavorable,  weighing  the 
good  features  against  the  bad,  it  seems  evident  that  any  final  judgment  as  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  Houston  Gardens  must  depend  upon  the  point  of  view.  One  view- 
point will  emphasize  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  program  -  assisting  low-income 
families  to  attain  home  ownership  and  a  position  of  economic  security.  The  other  will 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  practical  aspect— an  efficient  self-sustaining  operation 
which  will  insure  the  repayment  of  the  original  investment. 

Looking  at  the  project  in  the  light  of  the  first  objective  it  is  apparent  that 
some  success  has  been  gained.  One  hundred  families  are  being  given  a  chance  to  buy 
homes  at  prices  well  within  their  ability  to  pay  and  on  terms  that  are  not  available  to 
them  elsewhere.  They  are  being  given  a  chance  to  produce  a  large  share  of  their  own 
subsistence  and  thus  equalize,  if  necessary,  inadequate  salary  or  wages.  The  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  not  vitally  interested  in  home  ownership  and  because  of  adequate 
incomes  nearly  two-thirds  are  using  the  subsistence  opportunities  to  an  inadequate 
extent  does  not  impair  the  validity  of  this  objective.  The  opportunities  are  there; 
all  that  is  required  is  their  utilization. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  second  objective  too,  much  success  can  be  noted.  The 
project,  from  the  administrative  standpoint,  is  entirely  efficient.  The  occupants  make 
their  payments  punctually,  vacancies  are  quickly  filled  so  that  there  is  no  loss,  and 
the  remittances  to  the  Government  are  prompt  and  regular.  No  subsidies  have  been 
granted  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  necessary.  The  project  in  time  will  pay  itself  out 
and  none  of  the  taxpayers*  money  will  have  been  wasted  or  lost. 

In  theory  at  least  the  two  objectives  are  not  wholly  irreconcilable.  Apparently 
there  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  project  planners  no  doubt  that  the  laudable  objective 
of  assisting  low-income  fami  lies  could  be  implemented  into  a  program  that  would  also  per- 
mit such  projects  to  be  self-sustaining  and  sel f - liquidating .  In  actual  administration 
such  a  reconciliation  has  proven  difficult  in  this  case  because  the  size  of  the  invest- 
ment requires  larger  payments  for  self -liquidation  than  low-income  families  can  pay. 

At  Houston  Gardens  it  seems  evident  that  the  emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on 
the  self-sustaining  objective  has  been  instrumental  in  relegating  the  humanitarian 
objective  to  a  more  subordinate  position  than  was  originally  intended.  The  problem 
that  still  remains  is  how  to  modify  policies  in  order  to  establish  a  better  balance 
between  the  two. 
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Chapter  8 
JERSEY  HOMESTEADS 2  7 

Half  of  the  2  million  Jews  in  New  York  City  are  employed  in  the  city's  clothing 
industry.  Before  1933,  the  economic  outlook  of  these  workers  had  become  increasingly 
insecure.  Along  with  the  mechanization  of  the  industry  and  increased  competition  be- 
tween the  hundreds  of  small  shops  in  the  industry  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  women 
and  youthful  labor  to  replace  skilled  well-paid  family  heads.  Even  before  the  economic 
collapse  in  1929  it  was  clear  that  Jewish  garment  workers  would  have  to  take  drastic 
steps  to  meet  their  problems. 

By  1933,  many  Jewish  needleworkers  had  also  developed  a  strong  wish  for  a  way  of 
living  that  would  not  be  characterized  by  the  extreme  seasonality  of  their  occupation 
and  that  would  offset  the  disadvantage  of  the  highly  urban  setting  in  which  they  had  to 
rear  their  families.  In  fact,  for  years  many  leaders  in  Jewish  circles  in  New  York  had 
advocated  a  movement  of  Jewish  families  out  of  the  city  into  the  surrounding  country- 
side. They  proposed  the  establishment  of  local  industrial  communities  in  which  Jewish 
workers  would  earn  cash  income  by  working  in  local  decentralized  clothing  factories 
which  they  would  supplement  by  raising  the  better  part  of  their  own  food  supply. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  subsistence-homesteads  program « in . 1933,  therefore, 
the  Jewish  community  in  New  York  was  one  of  the  few  groups  that  were  prepared  to  put 
the  program  into  effect  immediately.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
first  subsistence  homesteads  planned  by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  a  colony  of 
Jewish  clothing  workers. 

To  understand  the  eagerness  of  many  of  the  Jewish  families  in  New  York  to 
establish  a  new  type  of  rural  industrial  community  it  is  necessary  to  probe  briefly 
into  the  character  of  the  life  they  had  been  leading  up  to  that  time.  In  dreaming  of  a 
new  pattern  of  life  in  a  small  rural  community  these  families  were  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  tenseness  and  insecurity  of  their  lives  as  New  York  garment  workers.  Many  had 
lived  in  a  most  chaotic,  highly  competitive  world  all  their  lives.  Most  of  them  had 
been  born  abroad  or  were  children  of  immigrants.  In  fact,  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  adults  who  settled  in  Jersey  Homesteads  were  foreign  born.  Many  were  from  Poland 
and  Russia.  All  knew  or  sensed  the  insecurity  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  modern  world. 
Some  had  been  persecuted,  and  a  few  had  witnessed  the  ruthless  killing  of  kin  or  friend 
during  some  antiSemitic  drive  or  the  wearing  days  of  war. 

Penniless,  these  workers  headed  for  New  York,  and  crowded  together  in  the  flats 
or  tenements  of  low-income  districts  where  they  began  the  hard  struggle  to  earn  a 
better  way  of  living.  A  few  succeeded,  and  became  shopkeepers  or  financial  operators. 
The  majority,  however,  found  themselves  after  20  or  30  years  still  working  at  some  job 
in  the  clothing  industry  -  cutters,  binders,  pressers,  operators. 


27By  Ralph  H.  Danhof,  Associate  Social  Science  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  (Deceased). 
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These  people  had  seen  the  breaking  up  of  skilled  occupation  in  this  industry  and 
the  increase  of  semiskilled  or  unskilled  lines  of  work.  Hourly  wages  were  still  rela- 
tively high,  to  be  sure,  and  the  union  protected  the  worker,  but  skilled  jobs  were 
increasingly  scarce,  and  now  as  always  the  industry  was  highly  seasonal  and  employment 
was  extremely  insecure.  Firms  in  existence  one  year  failed  to  operate  the  next  season. 
Frequently  workers  had  to  tour  the  city  hunting  for  new  jobs.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
high  hourly  wages  coupled  with  seasonal  insecurity  resulted  in  relatively  low  yearly 
incomes  per  worker,  varying  between  $950  and  $1,300  in  this  industry  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  between  1924  and  1931.  Of  the  120  adult  male  homesteaders  who  reported  their 
income  for  the  year  before  their  settlement  in  Jersey  Homesteads,  62.5  earned  less  than 
$1,600.  With  these  earnings  garment  workers  could  give  their  families  few  luxuries. 
In  fact,  the  employment  of  other  members  of  the  family  became  a  necessity  if  expenses 
were  to  be  met.  Their  living  quarters  were  in  crowded  buildings  on  dirty  crowded 
streets.  Each  family  crisis  used  up  what  little  savings  could  be  set  aside  from  year 
to- year.  In  brief,  the  future  of  these  workers  consisted  of  nothing  that  was  certain 
except  more  work,  more  unemployment,  more  job  seeking,  more  planning  to  meet  the  next 
seasonal  slack. 

In  some  respects  this  pattern  of  life  is  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of 
American  urban  workers,  but  contrary  to  many,  these  Jewish  families  were  not  docile 
about  their  position.  They  were  firmly  convinced  that  they  deserved  a  better  living. 
Many  turned  to  unionism  for  a  solution  to  their  problems  and  as  a  result  the  Inter- 
national Ladies*  Garment  Workers'  Union  has  become  one  of  the  strongest  working-class 
organizations  in  the  country.  Workers  belonging  to  the  union  for  years  became  accus- 
tomed to  identifying  many  of  their  troubles  with  their  employers.  In  addition,  these 
workers  became  accustomed  to  measuring  their  success  in  improving  their  economic  posi- 
tion in  terms  of  short  hours  of  work,  high  hourly  wages,  and  increased  economic  control 
in  their  hands.  Some  of  these  workers,  including  union  members,  took  a  more  extreme 
position  and  insisted  that  a  program  of  more  sweeping  economic  reform  was  necessary  to 
break  the  deadlock  they  faced. 

Among  every  class  of  this  Jewish  colony  in  the  city  there  were  some  who  believed 
that  their  future  lay  in  settling  in  rural  areas  outside  New  York.  Many  reasons  were 
given  for  embracing  this  doctrine.  Some  were  weary  of  living  in  the  most  highly  com- 
petitive industry  in  the  world's  most  highly  competitive  city.  To  them  life  in  the 
country  seemed  ideal.  Others  claimed  that  as  a  result  of  technological  changes  and  the 
competitive  methods  that  had  grown  up  in  the  clothing  industry  the  only  way  a  garment 
worker  could  earn  a  decent  livelihood  was  to  supplement  industrial  earnings  with  part- 
time  farming.  Still  others  believed  that  life  in  the  country  was  the  only  hope  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  avoiding  the  further  development  of  discrimination  against  their  race. 

To  such  individuals  it  seemed  clear  that  many  of  the  criticisms  hurled  against 
the  Jewish  race  resulted  from  the  concentration  of  Jews  in  certain  urban  commercial, 
financial,  and  professional  occupations.  "As  farmers,  we  would  soon  lose  our  name  as 
sharp  traders  and  in  time  we  would  lose  the  aggressiveness  and  ambition  that  marks  us  in 
the  city"    wrote  one  of  the   leaders  of  the  land- settlement  movement. 

When  plans  for  Jersey  Homesteads  were  announced,  more  than  800  applicants  for 
membership  in  the  project  were  received  in  a  short  time.  Many  hundreds  of  additional 
families  were  interested  in  the  experiment.  These  applicants  and  other  interested 
people  held  varied  economic  beliefs.     Some  were  interested  in  the  cooperative  movement. 
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Some  were  definitely  "leftist  thinkers"  and  others  were  conservatives  solely  interested 
in  owning  their  homes,  for  the  first  time.  But  the  families  that  rallied  around  the 
leadership  of  Benjamin  Brown,  a  well-known  leader  in  the  cooperative  movement  in  New 
York  and  Utah,  and  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey,  were  all  interested,  apparently  at  least,  in 
the  following  program  outlined  by  their  leader: 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  permanently  com- 
bining subsistence  farming  with  a  highly  seasonal  industry,  which  readily  lends 
itself  to  decentralization;  to  make  self-sustaining  200  skilled  workers  and  their 
families  who  are  now  partially  or  totally  unemployed  and  for  whom  the  prospects 
of  future  reemployment  are  very  limited  because  of  recent  technological  advances 
in  the  industry,  and  to  demonstrate  the  practibility  of  commun i ty- owned  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production  and  marketing  enterprises.  The  project  will  also 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  extents  to  which  the  Jewish  people  can  succeed  in  farming 
when  combined  with  industry.  The  tradition  now  is  that  Jews  do  not  make  success- 
ful   farmers    ...  28 

Mr.  Brown  went  on  to  propose  that: 

Each  individual  homestead  will  provide  some  of  the  vegetables  needed  for  family 
use;  the  community  dairy,  poultry  plant,  and  truck  garden  will  provide  the 
remainder  of  the  necessary  supply  needed.  All  agricultural  production  will  be 
primarily  for  subsistence  purposes;  production  for  sale  is  not  planned.  Distri- 
bution of  the  community-produced  agricultural  products  will  be  by  sale  to  the 
homesteaders  through  the  community  store.  Community  agricultural  operations  are 
deemed  more  practical  and  economical  than  individual  operations  under  the  condi- 
tions.     The   area   is  not   a  dairy   section   and   is  not  known   as   a  poultry  district. 29 

In  brief,   he  and  his  followers  wished  to  carry  on  an  experiment  which  attempted 

to: 

(1)  Establish  a  cooperatively  owned  and  managed  set  of  enterprises  that  were 
sufficiently  large  to  provide  practically  all  the  members  of  the  community  with  jobs. 

(2)  Decentralize  a  clothing  factory. 

(3)  Develop  subsistence  gardening  to  enable  industrial  workers  to  supplement 
low  cash  incomes. 

(4)  Create  a  social  community  that  would  be  satisfying  to  its  members. 

At  its  peak,  in  the  fall  of  1938,  the  community  established  by  these  garment 
workers  called  Jersey  Homesteads  was  a  partial  expression  of  this  original  idea.  It 
was  a  community  of  200  modernistic,  well-built  houses  on  lots  that  averaged  nearly  one- 
half  acre  in  size.  At  no  time,  however,  did  more  than  120  Jewish  families  live  in  the 
community.  Diring  1937  and  1938,  the  remaining  houses  were  left  vacant  or  were  rented 
to  families  who  did  not  participate  in  the  proj ect  program.  As  was  planned,  most  of  the 
workers,  nearly  100,  were  employed  in  a  cooperatively  owned  and  managed  clothing  fac- 
tory. The  community  also  owned  and  operated  a  dairy,  poultry,  and  general-crop  farm 
that  gave  employment  to  9  family  heads  but  which,  contrary  to  original  plans,  produced 
primarily  for  a  commercial  market.  Cooperative  clothing  and  grocery  stores  and  a  tea 
room  completed  the  economic  structure  of  the  community.  Members  of  the  community 
estimate  that  in  1938  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  homestead  families  had  vegetable 
gardens,   and  40  percent  had  some  kind  of  a  flower  garden.     The  project  also  represented 


28Summary  of  Schedules  as  prepared  by  Benjamin  Brown  and  Mr.  Wallerstein,  September 
1933.      p.    1-  (-Processed.-, 

29Ibid. ,   p.  3. 
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a  highly  developed  social  community  characterized  by  intimate  association  and  a  wide 
range  of  formal  clubs  and  associations. 

But  by  the  end  of  1939,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  found  it  necessary 
to  declare  all  the  important  cooperative  projects  in  the  community  failures.  The 
Government  -  financed  clothing  factory  was  definitely  declared  a  failure  on  October  29, 
1939  ihen  its  equipment  was  sold  at  public  auction.  Today  a  private  manufacturer 
^rjpies  the  building  and  provides  the  community  with  its  main  source  of  employment. 
In  July  1940  the  entire  farm  cooperative  was  liquidated  and  now  the  poultry  farm, 
having  been  divided  among  its  three  original  operators,  has  passed  into  private  use  as 
has  the  general  farm,  parts  of  which  are  now  farmed  by  the  five  original  operators. 
The  dairy  farm  has  also  ceased  operation,  and  shortly  it  too  will  be  sold  by  the 
Government . 

Of  the  original  program  of  cooperatives,  therefore,  by  1940  only  three  stores 
continue  to  function.  The  community  still  has  a  decentralized  clothing  factory.  Those 
homesteaders  who  were  raising  foods  in  1938  still  do  so  in  about  the  same  numbers,  and 
Jersey  Homesteads  also  remains  an  almost  ideal  community  for  those  who  joined  the 
project  -so  say  its  citizens. 

Jersey  Homesteads,  therefore,  is  today  not  the  community  of  which  Benjamin  Brown 
dreamed.  It  is  worthwhile,  however,  to  examine  the  development  of  this  project  because 
Jersey  Homesteads  was  a  daring  experiment.  It  is  rich  in  lessons  for  all  those  who 
seek  to  learn  how  a  better  way  of  living  can  and  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  given  group. 
In  appreciating  and  understanding  the  results  produced  under  this  experiment  it  is 
necessary  first  to  know  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome  by  the 
homesteaders  in  making  their  community  a  physical  reality  with  houses,  a  school,  a 
factory,  streets,  etc.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  know  what  effect  this  struggle  had 
upon  the  homesteaders  and  upon  their  program. 

Throughout  the  first  part  of  1933,  Benjamin  Brown  and  his  associates  held  meet- 
ings in  New  York  City  to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  rural  industrial  cooperative 
community  for  Jewish  garment  workers.  After  a  time  Mr.  Brown  organized  a  board  of 
sponsors  consisting  of  his  influential  friends,  representatives  of  leading  Jewish 
societies,  and  members  of  Jewish  labor  organizations.  This  board  requested  the  Sub- 
sistence Homestead  Corporation  to  advance  for  this  project  a  loan  of  $500,000.  The 
remaining  $100,000  needed  to  finance  the  clothing  factory  was  to  be  obtained  by 
requiring  each  homesteader  to  buy  $500  worth  of  stock. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project,  Brown  claimed, 

.  .  .  including  all  community  facilities  and  the  factory  with  its  equipment  is 
estimated  at  $600,000.  Of  this  $100,000  will  be  furnished  either  by  the  home- 
steaders ($500  each)  or  by  the  Provisional  Commission  for  Jewish  Farm  Settlements 
in  Ame  r  i  ca . 

The  average  total  cost  per  homestead  including  the  pro-rata  cost  of  all  community 
service  facilities,  including  livestock,  machinery  and  equipment,  lands  and 
enterprises  is  estimated  to  be  $3,000.  ■  •  •  The  house  will  cost  $1,800;  the 
acre  of   land   $80.00.    .    .    .  30 


30Summary  of  Schedules  as  prepared  by  Benjamin  Brown  and  Mr.  Wallerstein,  September, 
1933.      p.    3.      ^Processed. j 
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Hie  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation  did  not  act  upon  this  request  immediately, 
although  M.  L-  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division,  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  ideals  underlying  the  project.  It  was  necessary  to  investigate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  entire  undertaking.  Would  the  plan  prove  to  be  practicable?  Was  the  soil 
on  the  proposed  site  fertile?  Could  the  workers  hope  to  repay  the  Government's  invest- 
ment in  the  community?  ' 

Aft  er  some  efforts  were  made  to  answer  these  Questions,  although  no  thorough 
fiti.;  investigation  was  made,  the  loan  requested  for  the  project  was  made  on  Dec,  2, 
1933.  Under  the  terms  of  this  original  loan,  funds  were  to  be  advanced  to  a  board  of 
sponsors  which  had  been  organized  by  Benjamin  Brown  and  which  was  now  designated  as  the 
3pard  of  Directors  of  a  newly  organized  Jersey  Homesteads  Corporation.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  entire  development  of  Jersey  Homesteads  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
this  Board  of  Directors,   including  the  power  to  authorize  the  disbursement  of  funds. 

Immediately  after  this  new  Board  of  Directors  had  been  recognized  officially  and 
initial  funds  were  made  available,  a  project  manager  was  appointed  on  Jan.  18,  1934. 
Qiring  the  latter  part  of  1934  the  site  originally  proposed  for  the  project  by  3enj  amin 
Brown  was  bought.  Farm  operations  were  begun  and  applications  for  membership  in  the 
new  community  were  received. 

In  the  fall  of  1934  Jersey  Homesteads  seemed  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  reality. 
But  unfortunately  numerous  delays  and  obstacles  were  encountered  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  as  Mr.  Brown  became  impatient  over  the  lack  of  progress,  dissension 
developed.  The  representatives  of  the  Jewish  charity  organizations  were  the  first  to 
resign  from  the  board  of  directors  as  a  result  of  a  dispute  over  the  question  of  whether 
an  office  should  be  maintained  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  applicants 
for  the  project.  Shortly  thereafter  the  representatives  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  (Jnion  resigned  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  3rown  was  attempting  to  dictate 
the  policies  of  the  board.  In  short,  within  a  few  months  all  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  had  resigned  except  the  friends  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  thus  emerged  with  full 
control  over  the  project  but  without  the  support  of  any  large  organized  Jewish  group  in 
New  York  City.  In  fact,  in  time  he  had  to  deal  wi th  labor  unions  and  philanthropic 
organizations  that  had  become  openly  antagonistic  toward  the  project. 

But  even  more  trying  times  were  ahead.  On  May  12,  1934,  pursuant  to  new  poli- 
cies dictated  by  a  legal  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General,  an  order  had  been  issued  by 
M.  L.  Wilson  centralizing  control  over  all  subsistence-homesteads  projects  in  the  hands 
of  Washington  officialsj  Under  this  ruling  the  board  of  directors  was  demoted  to  a 
board  of  sponsors,   and  the  project  manager  was  made  a  Federal  official. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  the  project  faced  new  delays  and  new  difficulties. 
Officials  far  removed  from  the  local  si tuation  and  little  acquainted  with  local  problems 
had  to  be  informed  in  detail  of  the  program  that  had  been  developed  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  most  important  result  of  this  centralization  of  control,  however,  was 
that  if  Benjamin  Brown  was  to  succeed  in  making  his  dream  community  a  reality,  he  had 
to  influence  or  force  Government  officials  to  follow  his  suggestions,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  homesteaders  were  not  ready  to  drop  or  change  their  plans  simply  because  a  few 
Federal  officials  expressed  some  opposition  to  the  proposed  program.  As  long  as  M.  L. 
Wilson  remained  as  head  of  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Division,  Mr.  Brown  was  success- 
ful in  his  efforts  to  influence  these  officials.     Less  than  6  months  after  the  new 
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centralization  order  had  been  issued,  however,  M.  L.  Wilson  resigned  to  hecome  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

For  a  few  months  the  leaders  of  Jersey  Homesteads  felt  that  the  purposes  of  the 
project  would  be  pursued  as  vigorously  as  under  M.  L.  Wilson.  The  community  manager, 
in  writing  to  Dr.  Jonah  Wise,  a  member  of  the  board  of  sponsors,  on  July  30,  1934,  said 
that     Charles  Pynchon,   the  new  director  of  the  Subsistence  Homsteads  Corporation: 

.  .  .  has  insisted  on  quick  action  from  all  projects  and  he  will  push  the  work 
until  all  the  colonies  authorized  so  far  are  built  and  occupied.  I  may  say  in 
passing,  that  he  is  keen  for  this  project  and  deeply  interested  in  the  experi- 
mental phases  of  it,  especially  the  cooperative  organization  we  are  going  to  form. 
If  we  had  any  misgivings  a  few  months  ago  regarding  the  possibility  of  this 
project's  being  changed  in  character  or  abandoned  altogether,  I  think  that  we  can 
safely  put  them  out  of  our  mind.  The  Division  is  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  its 
end  of  the  job,  and  it  will  soon  be  up  to  us  to  make  a  success  of  it  from  that 
po  i n  t  on . 

For  a  time  construction  work  had  to  be  delayed,  however,  in  order  to  permit 
Washington  officials  to  review  the  project  and,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  labor  and  con- 
struction materials  were  greatly  increased,  to  reexamine  its  cost.  Attention  also  was 
given  for  the  first  time  to  the  problem  of  providing  school  facilities.  Late  in  1934, 
therefore,  an  additional  $327,000  was  set  aside  for  Jersey  Homesteads,  thus  increasing 
the  Government  investment  in  the  undertaking  to  $827,000. 

After  months  of  delay,  plans  were  finally  made  to  begin  construction  work.  In 
July  19-34,  a  project  engineer  was  appointed.  Only  preliminary  construction  work  had 
been  started,  however,  when  negotiations  for  a  factory  for  the  community  were  stale- 
mated. Federal  officials  took  the  position  that  so  long  as  the  Government  could  not  be 
assured  definitely  that  the  homesteaders  would  be  able  to  obtain  work  within  the 
community  once  Jersey  Homesteads  was  built,  the  project  should  not  be  undertaken.  The 
construction  of  the  community,  therefore,  was  delayed  again.  Mr.  Rrown' s  plan  called 
for  the  location  of  a  private  manufacturer  in  the  community  until  the  homesteaders 
would  have  a  chance  to  organize  successfully  their  own  cooperative  factory 

For  some  time  the  leaders  of  Jersey  Homesteads  had  been  attempting  to  find  a 
private  manufacturer  who  would  be  willing  to  operate  a  shop  in  the  community.  Although 
two  large  clothing  companies  expressed  an  interest  in  establishing  a  plant  there,  the 
homesteaders  could  not  work  out  an  agreement  with  them  that  would  permit  David  Dubinsky, 
president  of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  to  agree  to  the  transfer 
of  these  plants  from  other  communities  to  Jersey  Homesteads.  Further  negotiations  with 
the  union,  involving  still  a  third  clothing  manufacturer,  also  failed  to  produce 
results.  For  several  months,  therefore,  Jersey  Homesteads  seemed  doomed  to  fail  unless 
the  union  would  withdraw  its  opposition  or  the  homesteaders  would  undertake  to  operate 
a  cooperatively  owned  clothing  factory.  Benjamin  Brown,  through  the  Jewish  press  and 
from  the  public  platform,  bitterly  attacked  the  union  for  its  opposition  and  accused 
Mr.  IXibinsky  of  following  a  policy  based  upon  personal  and  petty  considerations,  and 
not  upon  principle.  One  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  sponsors  at  its  first  meeting 
on  May  17,    1935  attempted  to  explain  Mr.  Dubinsky' s  position  to  his  colleagues: 

He  claims  that  there  are  a  great  many  workers  employed  in  shops  today  who  are  not 
putting  in  full  time.  They  work  for  two  or  three  days  a  week.  When  one  worker, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  falls  out  of  a  shop,  he  is  not  replaced  by  another 
because  the  employer  then,  together  with  the  workers,  prefer  to  remain  a  small 
number,  so  that  more  work  will  go  into  that  plant.  By  that  theory  even  if  150 
workers  were   turned  out  from  10,    15.    or    20   shops,    the  workers  will   not   be  replaced 
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by  others,  and  the  union  will  have  on  their  hands  these  idle  workers  of  these 
shops  that  Siegel  Bros.,  or  anyone  else  might  give  up,  and  if  you  multiply  every 
worker  by  4  or   5    .    .    .    because   the  dependents-    .    .    .    and   if    100  workers    fall  out, 

the  union  would  have   500    souls   on    top  of  H   and  on   top  of  D   creating  and 

expressing  all  sorts  of  hysteria.  He  offered  me  $5,000  together  with  his  job, 
expecting  to  collect  on  my  life  insurance  the  result  of  what  would  happen  if  this 
prevailed!      That  was  his   hysterical  way  of  presenting   this  question.    .    .  . 

In  spite  of  these  explanations,  claims,  and  counterclaims,  the  Government  had  no 
guarantee  that  Jersey  Homesteads  would  be  able  to  develop  an  economic  base.  It  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Brown*  s  contention  that  the  Government  should  proceed  with 
construction  on  the  promise  "that  some  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  found,  and  at 
their  meeting  on  May  17,  1935,  the  board  of  sponsors  and  advisers  unanimously  adopted 
this  resolution: 

Whereas,   we  have   every  assurance   that   arrangements  can  be  made    to   supply  employ- 
ment   for    the  homesteaders    in   the  Hightstown  project,  and 

Whereas,    the  members   of   the  Board  undertake   to   see   to   it   that   these  homesteaders 
are  not    left  without   employment  when  construction  is  completed, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Board  urge  the  authorities  of  the  Subsistence 
Homesteads  Division  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work  of  constructing  homes  and 
other  buildings  for  this  project,  so  that  construction  is  completed  by  the  coming 
fall,  and  the  homesteaders  can  avail  themselves  of  employment  for  fall  production, 
and , 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Board,  mindful  of  the  serious  import  of  this 
resolution,  will  undertake  to  make  arrangements  for  employment  for  the  home- 
steaders at  a  rate  of  remuneration  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  the 
payments  on   their  homes  and  maintain  a   decent   standard  of  living. 


The  net  result  of  all  this  bickering  was  that  no  further  practical  steps  were 
taken  to  establish  the  community  before  another  Federal  Government  reorganization 
transferred  the  project  from  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  Corporation  to  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  Once  again  new  officials  with  different  ideas  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  project.  Once  again  plans  had  to  be  reviewed,  cost  estimates  revised,  new  ideas 
included  in  the  program,   and  previous  policies  changed. 


Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers,  the  new  officials  in  charge  of 
the  community  soon  became  frankly  skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of  the  Jersey  Homesteads 
project,  'Then  the  Resettlement  Administration  was  first  organized  many  officials  were 
concerned  with  expanding  and  improving  Jersey  Homesteads.  Earlier  housing  plans  for 
the  community  were  discarded,  more  expensive  houses  of  better  quality  were  planned. 
There  also  was  considerable  talk  about  expanding  the  size  of  the  project. 


Max  Blitzer,   in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Einstsin  on  Aug.  23,   1935,  said: 


I  was  in  Washington  last  week  and  the  officials  there  discussed  with  me  the 
possibility  of  enlarging  the  colony  to  take  care  eventually  of  perhaps  as  many  as 
five  hundred  families.  I  believe  this  is  entirely  feasible  and  believe  that  indus- 
tries can  be  brought  out  to  Hightstown  to  provide  employment  for  that  many  men. 
However,  if  this  expansion  is  undertaken,  I  feel  that  the  colony  should  not  be 
one  hundred  percent  Jewish,  as  was  contemplated  for  the  two  hundred  families.  I 
believe  that  the  additional  three  hundred  families  should  come  from  all  races  and 
creeds,  and  should  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Among  other  things,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  the 
various  races  can  live  together  in  harmony  and  cooperate  effectively  in  social  as 
well    as   economic  endeavors. 
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But  the  top  administrators  in  the  new  agency  soon  came  to  believe  that  the 
opposition  of  the  union  to  the  project,  the  difficulties  involved  in  establishing  a 
high-grade  clothing  factory  there,  and  the  relatively  low  income  that  the  prospective 
homesteaders  could  expect  to  earn  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  made  the  experi- 
ment seem  impracticable  and  its  failure  certain.  Rumors  that  the  project  might  be 
discontinued  reached  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Immediately  public  meetings  were  held 
and  resolutions  were  dispatched  to  Washington  urging  that  the  project  be  completed. 
The  Jewish  press  also  took  up  the  campaign  in  favor  of  completing  the  experiment. 

The  fears  of  the  homesteaders  were  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Shortly 
after  the  Resettlement  Administration  assumed  control  of  the  management  of  the  New 
Jersey  Homesteads,  the  manager,  the  construction  engineer,  and  the  family-selection 
expert  of  that  project,  were  dismissed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  three  project 
officials  were  originally  appointed  by  Benjamin  Brown  and  other  leaders  of  the  home- 
steaders, and  were  therefore  regarded  as  friends  of  the  colony. 

The  construction  engineer,  who  was  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  man  that  was 
di  smissed,  recklessly  implied  by  word  and  deed  that  Jersey  Homesteads  would  never  be  a 
Jewish  cooperative  community.  According  to  the  homesteaders  they  were  told  by  him, 
"You  kikes  might  as  well  get  out  of  here,  because  you  will  never  own  this  place  anyway. 
They  told  me  in  Washington  that  this  was  going  to  be  an  outright  housing  project."  The 
fears  of  the  homesteaders  were  further  increased  when  it  was  discovered,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  homesteaders,  that  a  new  set  of  project  officials  had  burned  the 
original  records  of  the  family-selection  expert.  The  net  result  of  all  these  rumors 
and  incidents  was  that  the  Jewish  families  in  New  York,  who  had  planned  for  more  than 
2  years  to  settle  in  Jersey  Homesteads,  had  many  reasons  to  believe  that  Resettlement 
officials  in  Washington  were  attempting  to  abandon,  or  to  change  the  character  of,  the 
proj  ect. 

The  key  to  the  decision  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  delay  again  the 
construction  of  Jersey  Homesteads  was  the  failure  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  leaders  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  to  reach  an  agreement.  Mr.  Dubinsky 
refused  to  yield.     Writing  in  a  Jewish  Daily,  he  stated:  (10) 

.  .  .  Our  Union  has  carried  on  a  bitter  hard  fight  to  limit  the  number  of  con- 
tractors. This  fight,  which  is  known  under  the  name,  'limitation  of  contractors,' 
was  finally  won  by  the  Union.  This  was  a  fight  to  uproot  from  the  cloak  industry 
the  unethical  competition  at  the  expense  of  the  earnings  of  the  workers,  to  lower 
their  wages  and  to  lengthen  their  working  hours.  This  unethical  competition 
reached  the  point  that  sweat  shop  conditions  started  to  show  themselves  again  in 
the  cloak  industry,  although  it  had  cost  the  cloakmakers  many  heavy  sacrifices  to 
abolish  these  conditions,  and  this  victory  of  limiting  the  number  of  contractors 
of  a  jobber  is  so  important  for  the  Union  that  she  cannot  give  her  consent  to  any 
opening  through  which  the  chaos  of  the  previous  system  of  unethical  cut-throat 
competition  at  the  expense  of  the  workers  could  creep  in.  We  know  by  experience 
that  from  a  small  crack  a  broad  open  door  can  develop  slowly,  because  if  one 
makes  a  small  opening  for  one,  then  one  must  afterwards  make  for  a  second,  a 
thi  rd,  etc. 

They  came  to  us  and  wanted  us  to  allow  a  jobber  to  open  a  shop  in  Hightstown. 
They  told  us  that  we  had  to  do  this  because  the  jobber  is  not  out  for  the  profits 
with  his  shop  in  Hightstown  but  philanthropy.  He  wants  to  help  realize  the  pro- 
ject of  a  Jewish  cooperative  colony.  But  even  if  we  were  ready  to  believe  in  the 
philanthropy  of  this  or  the  other  cloak  jobber,  we  would  have  a  very  hard  task  to 
make  the  other  cloak  jobbers  believe  it.  They  know  from  their  own  experience 
that  one  makes  profit  from  a  clothes  shop.  And  they  also  know  that  in  a  shop  in 
Hightstown  where  they  get  a  finished  modern  factory  and  where  the  expenses  in 
general  are  smaller,  they  will  be  able  to  produce  cloaks  cheaper  than  New  York, 
and  they  will  therefore  have  objections  that  the  Union  itself  has  broken  the 
agreement  of  'limitations  of  contractors.'  And  when  we  come  to  this,  it  is  not  a 
question  of   the    future  of   a   few  hundred  cloakmakers,    but   of  many  thousands. 
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.  .  .  If  this  is  the  case  then  let  us  establish  a  cooperative  shop  in  Hightstown. 
The  cooperative  idea  is  recognized  by  all  parts  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
trade  unions  of  America  are  also  in  favor  of  the  cooperative  movement. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  state  that  there  is  a  difference  between  cooperatives. 
All  parts  of  the  lfbor  movement  are  for  consumers'  cooperatives,  but  not  all  are 
for  producers'  cooperatives  under  the  present  capitalistic  system.  There  has 
been  a  lot  written  about  this  question  and  more  are  against  than  for.  But  leav- 
ing the  question  of  producers'  cooperatives  as  it  is,  we  can,  however,  say  from 
our  own  experience,  as  well  as  in  the  needle  industry  in  general,  that  the  pro- 
ducers'  cooperatives  have  a  very  sad  reputation.  In  the  cloakmakers'  Union,  it 
is  accepted  that  a  cooperative  cloak  shop  is  on  the  same  level  as  a  sweat  shop, 
and  the  cloakmakers*  Union  had  carried  on  a  long  fight  until  she  drove  them  out 
of   the  industry. 

True,  these  were  small  shops  consisting  of  several  people.  And  the  beautiful 
name  'cooperative*  or  as  the  cloakmakers  used  to  call  it  'corporation'  served  to 
hide  the  ugliness  of  Union  breaking.  But  we  have  a  right  to  think  that  also  con- 
ditions which  drove  the  small  clothes  shops  to  become  sweat  shops  will  also 
affect  the  larger  shop,  especially  under  the  conditions  as  they  are  planned  in 
Hightstown  where  the  cloakmaker  will  be  tied  down  to  his  piece  of  land,  to  the 
house  which  he  will  have  and  will  feel  himself  forced,  in  any  case,  to  make  cloaks 
wherever  he  can  as   long  as  he  can  make  a  living. 


The  leaders  of  the  homesteaders  replied: 


.  .  .  Let  us  suppose  for  a  minute  that  Brother  Dubinsky  is  right.  If  so,  then 
why  didn't  the  Union  warn  us  a  year  or  two  ago  when  we  first  applied  to  the 
Hightstown  project?  Why  then  did  they  leave  the  impression  with  us  that  the  Union 
is  for  the  Hightstown  project  and  has  no  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
garment  factory  there?  Did  not  the  Union  and  the  committee  devote  themselves 
to  the  Hightstown  project,  which  from  the  very  beginning  was  understood  to  be 
closely  connected  with  the  clothing  factory?  Was  not  the  lawyer  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  helpful  in  working  out  the  plan  for  this  factory?  Did  not  Dubinsky 
himself  state  to  one  of  our  committee  (April  1935)  that  the  Union  would  cooperate 
in  establishing  such  a  factory?  Did  he  not  even  say  that  he  himself  would  be 
happy  to  enter   such   a  colony? 

We  maintain  .  .  .  (4)  These  same  jobbers  who  are  mentioned  by  Dubinsky  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hightstown  colony  did  get  from  the  Union  permission  to  send  work 
out  of  town,  under  weak  Union  conditions,  and  they  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
received  such  permission  from  the  Union.  (5)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Union 
allows  a  differential  of  ten  percent  in  wages  in  Union  shops  out  of  town,  it  was 
understood  that  in  Hightstown  the  wages  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  New  York. 
(6)  In  contrast  to  the  other  newly  Unionized  shops  which  are  constantly  being 
established  out  of  town  with  the  consent  of  the  Union,  the  Factory  in  Hightstown 
will  work  exclusively  with  the  hundred  and  fifty  faithful  and  tried  Union  members 
who  will  leave  one  hundred  and  fifty  positions  in  New  York.  How  will  the  remain- 
ing cloakworkers  in  New  York  be  harmed,  if  we,  these  hundred  and  fifty  workers, 
will  do  our  work  —  the  same  work  and  under  the  same  conditions  —not  in  New  York 
but  in  Hightstown?  (7)  In  order  to  still  more  safeguard  the  interests  of  our 
brother  workers  in  New  York,  and  to  remove  every  ungrounded  suspicion  from  their 
hearts,  we  had  already  agreed  with  the  firm  of  Haft,  who  had,  by  the  way,  promised 
not  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  for  all  its  contractors  in  New  York,  that  it 
would  establish  an  entirely  new  line  of  work  in  Hightstown,  e.g.,  a  line  which 
the   firm  had  never  before  dealt  with. 

. ••  .  How  weak  the  arguments  are  with  which  they  tried  to  convince  us  because  of 
'so-called'  Union  principles,  is  shown  by  the  attempt  to  confuse  our  cooperative 
principles  with  the  'little  corporation  shops'  which  are  rightfully  hated  by  all 
organized  workers.  Every  ordinary  worker  understands  by  this  time  the  tremendous 
difference  between  a  cooperative  of  two  hundred  workers'  families  who  organize 
themselves  in  the  full  light  of  public  opinion,  and  want  to  work  under  full  Union 
control,  and  a  'little  corporation  shop*  of  three  or  four  scabs  who  hide  them- 
selves in  the  dark  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  work  themselves  up  on 
the  backs  of  their  brother  workers.  Such  a  confusion  of  cooperative  and 
•corporations*    is  a  misuse  which  arouses   in  us  the  greatest  surprise.31 


^"The  Day,  "  November  10,  1935,  s ta tement  by  the  Executive  Coram i t te e  o f  the  Hightstown 
Colony. 
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Realizing  that  Mr.  Oibinsky  would  not  modify  his  position  with  regard  to  per- 
mitting a  private  manufacturer  to  transfer  to  Jersey  Homesteads,  the  colonists  began 
agitating  for  permission  to  establish  a  cooperative  factory.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  a  homesteader,  Joseph  Axelrod,  regarding  his  position  on  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  cooperative  factory  in  Jersey  Homesteads,  Eubinsky  wrote  on  Nov.  19,  1935: 

As  to  the  opening  of  a  factory  by  one  who  has  not  employed  any  workers  before  and 
who  would  consequently  not  be  in  a  position  of  discharging  foraer  workers,  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  our  Union  to  oppose  such  an  undertaking,  as  we  do  not 
object  to  any  new  manufacturers  coming  into  the  industry.  However,  anything  that 
will  be  done  along  these  lines  will  depend  on  whether  it  is  done  in  good  faith, 
and  not  with  an  idea  of  putting  something  over  the  Union,  as  was  contemplated  in 
the  plan  submitted  before. 

The  dispute  between  Brown  and  Dubinsky  became  so  serious  that  Resettlement 
officials  announced  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lansill  on  Nov.  26,   1935,  that: 


Due  to  many  reasons  with  which  we  all  are  familiar,  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion believes  a  plan  for  the  economy  of  the  Hightstown  Community  must  be  pushed 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  fairness  or  unfairness  of  opposition  to  certain  economic  plans  are  not  debat- 
able;   its  existence  is  a  fact  and  its  menace  to  success  mutt  be  recognised. 

The  Resettlement  Administration,  while  recognizing  the  unselfish,  active  Interest 
of  the  trustees,  believes  the  responsibility  cannot  longer  be  passed  to  a  non- 
public body. 

The  Resettlement  Administration,  therefore  intends  to  assume  this  responsibility 
as  it  feels  the  major  objective  is  to  reach  as  quickly  at  possible  the  Ideals  of 
those  concerning  the  undertaking. 

.  .  .  In  order  to  reach  these  goals,  which  are  our  common  alma,  it  la  hoped  to 
have  your  support,  cooperation  and  counsel,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Resettlement  Administration  to  assume  sole  responsibility  for  all  negotiations  In 
connection  with  the  project. 


Rumors  spread  rapidly  among  the  homesteaders.  Their  leaders  were  barred  from 
their  project.  And  now  the  negotiations  for  a  factory  for  their  community  were  taken 
out  of  their  hands.  Clearly,  their  project  was  to  be  abandoned.  In  a  last  desperate 
measure  the  homesteaders,  on  Jan.  6,  1936,  sent  a  petition  to  the  head  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  at  that  time  Rex ford  0.  Tugwell: 


.  .  .  Since  we  were  selected  as  homesteaders  by  a  government  official,  aino*  we 
have  qualified  in  every  way  as  American  Citizens,  as  fit  worker*,  we  have  procured 
$500  each,  we  have  followed  Dr.  Agger's  advice  and  organiied  ourselves  into  a 
legal  set-up  with  the  name  of  Workers  Aim  Aasoclation,  Inc.,  under  the  1 awa  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  we  even  submitted  ouraelvea  and  all  the  member*  of  our 
families  to  a  physician's  examination;  moreover,  many  of  ua  have  already  loet 
their  old  jobs  because  when  it  came  to  seasonal  reemployment,  the  employers 
preferred  such  who  were  not  apt  to  leave  for  Hightstown, 

Many  of  our  children  took  up  gardening  and  other  vocational  training  prepartory 
for  country  life,  Inatead  of  stenography,  etc,  AH  of  ua  prepared  far  the  new 
mode  of  life  at  the  Hightstown  project. 

We  therefore  fail  to  aee  why  the  United  States  Government  shall  submit  to  the 
caprice  of  the  attorney  of  the  I,  L,  Q,  W.  U,  and  it*  president  who  was  Influenced 
against  us,  who  in  turn  with  the  help  of  Messrs.  Bleu  and  Vinton  are  aeeklng  to 
implicate  our  good  United  Statea  Government  in  a  breach  of  promise  affair. 


Fortunately  for  theae  families,  the  officials  of  the  Resettlement  Athtini »t ration 
were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  between  the  leaders  of  the  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  and  the  Jersey  Homesteads,  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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cooperative  rather  than  a  privately  owned  clothing  factory  in  the  new  community.  When 
this  agreement  was  reached,  Resettlement  Administration  officials  were  glad  to  announce 
that  the  project  would  be  completed  as  originally  planned.  Orders  were  issued  that 
construction  should  proceed  immediately  and  plans  were  made  to  complete  the  entire 
project  by  the  end  of  1936. 

Delays  were  encountered,  however,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  program.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  delay  was  the 
costly  and  completely  unsuccessful  attempt  to  manufacture  prefabricated  concrete  houses. 
Numerous  factory  buildings  and  costly  equipment  had  been  erected  in  the  community  before 
the  prefabricated  concrete  houses  that  had  been  built  collapsed.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  use  these  factory  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  tinder  blocks, 
but  this  proposal  had  to  be  abandoned  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  cinder  blocks 
could  be  bought  more  cheaply  than  they  could  be  made  on  the  project.  Considerable 
experimental  work  was  then  done  on  methods  of  building  roads  and  sidewalks. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this  expensive  experimentation,  Jersey  homesteads 
had  become  a  physical  reality.  After  more  than  2  years  of  constant  change  and  smuggle, 
amid  frequent  shifts  in  Government  organization  and  policy,  those  originally  interested 
in  the  community  were  able  to  take  practical  steps  to  establish,  the  various  enterprises 
they  had  planned  for  the  project. 

This  complicated  history  of  the  construction  of  Jersey  Homesteads  left  its 
imprint  upon  the  homesteaders  and  indirectly  on  the  community.  It  was  an  influential 
factor  in  creating  a  well-knit,  extremely  aggressive  band  of  homesteaders,  suspicious 
of  every  proposal  advanced  by  Federal  officials.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  turn 
attention  to  an  analysis  of  those  characteristics  of  the  homesteaders,  at  the  time  of 
their  settlement  on  the  project,  that  were  especially  effective  in  determining  *h  - 
final  outcome  of  the  Jersey  Homesteads  experiment. 

(1)  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  Jewish  families  regarded  themselves,  no 
as  recipients  of  special  Government  aid,  but  as  specially  selected  individuals  ready  to 
invest  most  of  their  savings  ($500  for  each  family)  in  a  social  experiment  that  was  tc 
serve  as  a  guide  for  other  groups  of  workers.  When  families  were  first  invited  to 
apply  for  membership  in  the  project  the  response  was  enthusiastic.  More  than  800  appli- 
cations were  received.  To  select  the  200  families  that  would  be  permitted  to  settle  in 
the  community  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  set  up  rigid  criteria,  the  chief  of  which 
were  that:  the  family  head,  if  employed  in  the  needle  trades,  (1)  was  a  union  member 
in  good  standing;  (2)  was  skilled  sufficiently  in  his  occupation  to  give  assurance  of 
economic  success;  (3)  had  an  understanding  of  cooperative  endeavor  and  showed  a  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  cooperatively  managed  industries;  (4)  had  a  family  that 
showed  evidence  of  good  home  management,  resourcefulness,  and  initiative  in  meeting 
family  obligations;  and  (5)  had  $500  in  cash  that  he  would  be  willing  to  invest  in  the 
cooperative  clothing  factory. 

The  basis  for  selecting  families  was  widely  publicized,  and  as  these  standards 
appeared  to  be  very  high,  when  a  family  was  chosen  they  regarded  themselves  as  members 
of  a  special  group,  recognized  for  its  quality.  So  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they 
thought  of  the  Government  as  merely  aiding  them  in  realizing  an  objective  which  not 
only  they,  but  the  Government  as  well,  wished  to  achieve.  These  homesteaders,  there- 
fore,  were  not  satisfied  with  whatever  aid  the  officials  were  willing  begrudgingly  to 
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extend  to  them.  They  insisted  that  the  Government  complete  the  original  program  upon 
which  it  had  embarked. 

(2)  By  far  the  majority  of  these  homesteaders  (80  percent  of  the  men,  and  71 
percent  of  the  women)  were  more  than  35  years  of  age,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to 
invest  several  years  of  time  or  all  their  savings  in  an  unsuccessful  economic  experi- 
ment. Most  of  these  homesteaders  desperately  sought  greater  economic  security  and  a 
higher  level  of  living,  and  they  feared  that  to  fail  in  the  attempt  to  establish  Jersey 
Homesteads  meant  that  they  would  have  to  resign  themselves  to  the  old  way  of  living  out 
of  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  climb  while  in  New  York  City.  In  short,  the  home- 
steaders were  ready  to  f  i  ght  long  and  hard  for  the  economic  and  social  opportunities 
that  Jersey  Homesteads  seemed  to  offer  them. 

(3)  These  homesteaders  had  become  accustomed  to  organizing  themselves  into 
groups  and  using  group-pressure  methods  to  accomplish  their  aim.  Hie  great  majority  of 
them  were  trade-union  members  of  long  standing  and,  from  the  time  plans  for  Jersey 
Homesteads  were  first  announced,  they  had  been  meeting  regularly  in  New  York  City  to 
discuss  common  problems.  Furthermore,  common  cultural  backgrounds,  common  economic  and 
social  problems,  and  common  objectives,  enabled  them  to  form  a  cohesive  whole  that 
withstood  any  efforts  by  outsiders  to  destroy  it. 

(4)  The  new  members  accepted  with  a  blind  faith  the  leadership  of  Benjamin 
Brown  and  Samuel  Finklier.  Mr.  Brown,  who  initiated  the  project  and  fought  so  hard  but 
unsuccessfully  for  its  completion,  and  Mr.  Finklier,  who  selected  the  Homestead  fami- 
lies, had  obligated  the  members  of  the  project  to  follow  their  leadership.  Every  time 
an  important  decision  had  to  be  made  in  the  community,  meetings  were  held  that  were 
attended  by  practically  all  the  family  heads,  but  these  meetings  were  completely  domi- 
nated by  Mr.  Brown  until  it  became  evident  that  the  cooperative  clothing  factory  and 
cooperative  farm  would  fail.  Many  homesteaders  relatehow  they  tried  to  oppose  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  leaders  of  the  community  but  failed  to  convince  the  majority  of  the 
homesteaders  because  of  the  extremely  effective  and  highly  emotional  manner  of  public 
speaking  possessed  by  Benjamin  Brown,  Samuel  Fink li er ,  Bor i s  Draisin,   and  other  leaders. 

(5)  Bue  to  the  delay  of  more  than  2  years  in  constructing  Jersey  Homestead;:, 
and  the  constant  shifts  in  Government  policy,  these  homesteaders  had  developed  a  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  Federal  officials  even  before  they  began  to  live  in  the  community. 
This  feeling  was  encouraged  by  the  leaders  of  the  community  who  constantly  assailed  the 
proposals  of  the  Federal  officials. 

One  of  the  leaders  wrote  to  a  friend: 

Confidentially  but  truthfully  speaking,  the  sinister  forces  are  still  carrying  on 
very  definitely  against  our  project.  ...  I  must  tell  you  that  I  know  who  the 
guilty  parties  are  who  were  and  still  are  obstructing  the  progress,  not  only  of 
our  Project  but  of  most  other  projects  of  similar  nature.  I  must  say  that  I  even 
know  that  these  individuals  are  backed  in  their  efforts  by  very  powerful  organi- 
zations, all  with  one  signal  purpose  in  view;  to  show  the  American  public  that 
the  Roosevelt   Administration   is    incapable   and  wasteful. 

On  other  occasions  Federal  officials  were  accused  of  sabotaging  the  project 
because  of  its  Jewish  and  cooperative  features.  "We  were  led  to  believe  that  officials 
in  Washington  were  opposed  to  our  community,  and  anyone  who  ventured  to  side  with  the 
Government    was    condemned  bitterly  as  a  traitor  at    public  meetings,"  said    a  young 
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homesteader.  This  opposition  to  the  Government  measures  assumed  the  form  of  hysteria, 
and  a  young  investigator  who  was  conducting  a  private  study  of  the  community  was  tried 
before  a  public  body  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Government  spy  after  he  had  been  seen 
talking  to  a  Federal  official.  Every  request  the  homesteaders  made  which  was  not 
immediately  granted  became  the  subject  of  a  further  test  struggle  by  people  who  saw 
themselves  as  fighting  for  an  ideal  in  the  face  of  unsympathetic  bureaucrats.  These 
homesteaders  apparently  believed  they  had  discovered  that  if  they  remained  united,  and 
used  pressure  techniques,  they  could  force  the  Government  to  give  them  almost  anything 
they  wanted. 

(6)  The  settlers  believed  that  their  investment  of  $500  each,  in  the  coopera- 
tive factory,  guaranteed  each  a  job.  From  the  outset,  everyone  thought  that  every 
homesteader  of  the  community  had  to  have  a  job.  In  time,  unfortunately,  this  attitude 
led  homesteaders  to  oppose  the  dismissal  of  any  fellow  settler  because  of  inefficiency, 
primarily  out  of  fear  for  the  future  of  his  own  position.  The  homesteaders  evidently 
entered  the  community  with  the  attitude  "you  protect  me  and  I'll  protect  you." 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  that  this  well-knit,  aggressive  band  of  home- 
steaders should  make  an  outstanding  success  of  their  group  undertakings,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  factory  and  farm.  Likewise  it  would  seem  that  these 
settlers  were  determined  to  achi eve  thei  r  other  obj ecti ves  — establi shing  a  decentralized 
clothing  factory,  carrying  on  subsistence  gardening,  and  developing  a  wel 1 -integrated 
social  community.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  analyze  the  development  of  the 
economic  and  social  organizations  of  Jersey  Homesteads  as  they  grew  out  of  the  efforts 
of  these  homesteaders  to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves  within  this  new  community. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  objective  Benjamin  Brown  and  his  followers  had  in 
mind  in  establishing  the  homesteads  was  to  develop  a  cooperatively  owned  and  managed 
community.  In  fact,  during  the  first  2  years  of  the  community's  existence  all  the 
economic  enterprises  operating  on  the  project  were  cooperatives.  They  were  five  in 
number:  a  clothing  factory,  a  farm,  a  grocery  store,  a  retail  clothing  store,  and  a 
tearoom.  Today,  however,  only  the  last  three  remain.  The  prime  objective  of  Mr.  Brown 
to  develop  cooperative  economic  enterprises  that  would  employ  all  the  members  of  the 
community  was  not  achieved.  As  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  cooperative 
factory  and  farm  were  the  foundation  of  the  entire  project,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  of  these  two  cooperative  enterprises. 

When  the  Resettlement  Adninistration  was  rushing  to  completion  the  construction 
of  Jersey  Homesteads,  in  the  early  months  of  1937 ,  Mr.  Brown  was  under  considerable  pres- 
sure to  establish  the  cooperative  factory  and  begin  operations.  For  many  months  those 
who  had  been  selected  as  members  of  the  new  community  had  suffered  hardships  because 
they  had  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  settle  in  the  homesteads.  The  restlessness 
of  the  homesteaders  over  the  possibility  of  delays  in  beginning  factory  operations  can 
be  readily  understood  in  the  light  of  a  letter  written  by  Pearl  Retting,  the  daughter 
of  an  applicant,   to  Samuel  *inklier,  Senior  Selection  Expert,  on  Nov.  8,  1935: 

My  parents   were   of   the    first    fifty   families   chosen   to   settle    in  Hightstown,  New 
Jersey.      I   am  writing   this    letter   in   their  behalf. 

It  was  definitely  stated  last  year  that  by  July  1935  this  project  would  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  my  parents  as  of  the  ones  selected  to  settle  there  should  be 
ready  by  that  day  to  pay  the  initial  $500.00  required.  Unfortunately,  the  plans 
did  not  materialize   asquicklyas  hoped.     Meanwhile,  have  they  been  wai  t  ing  in  vain? 
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Last  spring  when  they  were  told  to  be  prepared  with  the  $50000  and  to  be  ready 
to  move  to  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  on  or  about  July  1935  -they  sold  their  furniture 
and  moved  to  a  furnished  room  where  they  are  still  living.  They  also  borrowed 
money  on  insurance  policies  and  have  had  the  $500  ready  in  the  bank  since  spring. 
My  father  almost  sold  his  business,  but  the  children  very  luckily  i n t e r f e red  —  or 
else  -I   don't  know  what  he  would  be  doing  right   now   to  earn   a  living. 

In    all    as   hopeful    and   enthused   as    they  were    last    year  —so   are   my   parents  dis- 
couraged and  despondent    this  year. 

It  was  clear  to  Mr.  Brown,  therefore,  that  it  was  imperative  to  open  the  factory 
as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  basis  of  informal  discussion  with  Federal  officials  as  to 
when  the  factory  and  a  minimum  of  100  houses  would  be  completed,  he  made  plans  to  begin 
the  operation  of  the  Workers  Aim  Cooperative  Association,  the  cooperative  clothing 
factory,  in  the  summer  of  1936.  Samples  were  made  and  displayed  in  New  York  City. 
Orders  for  goods  were  accepted  and  the  necessary  supplies  were  bought.  Sit  when  it  was 
time  to  begin  operations  it  was  found  that  the  Government  could  not  complete  more  than 
8  houses.  The  community  manager,  recognizing  the  difficult  position  in  which  the 
homesteaders  found  themselves32  attempted  to  get  permission  to  obtain  tents  from  the 
Army  to  be  used  as  temporary  quarters.  Permission  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  lead  the  newspapers  to  criticize  the  Resettlement  Administration  for  its  failure 
to  complete  its  construction  work  on  time.  But  arrangements  were  made  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers  to  be  housed  temporarily  in  the  surrounding  area  to  permit  factory 
operations  to  be  started  as  planned. 

The  Government  remained  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  the  workers  to  manage  the 
clothing  factory  unless  they  were  to  cut  down  excessive  labor  costs  and  increase  the 
efficiency.  Washington  officials  stated  that  they  would  approve  a  loan  only  to  a 
managerial  corporation  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  made  up  of  representatives  of 
various  State  consumer  cooperative  associations.  This  plan  of  turning  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  factory  to  the  representatives  of  consumer  cooperatives  was  adopted  and  put 
into  effect  in  June  1938.  At  that  time  the  Government  advanced  the  new  corporation 
$150»000.  Federal  and  homestead  leaders  were  enthusiastic.  One  Federal  official  said, 
"Even  if  the  factory  loses  money  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  a  year,  they  will  have  at 
least  5  years  to  get  on  their  feet."  Plans  were  also  made  to  accept  new  applicants  for 
membership  in  the  project  and  to  fill  the  vacant  houses. 

To  prevent  any  possibility  of  reckless  expenditure  of  funds  a  provision  was 
written  into  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  cooperative,  providing  a  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  funds  that  could  be  invested  in  finished  or  unfinished  goods 
without  definite  commitments   for  orders  from  State  cooperative  societies. 

Before  Mr.  Brown's  workers  could  begin  to  proiice  for  the  cooperative  market  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  adequate  capital.  Again  he  turned  to  the  Government,  but  in 
making  a  request  for  another  loan  he  claimed  that  he  could  obtain  private  backing  in 
case  the  Government  refused  to  extend  further  aid.     Seizing  upon   this  opportunity  to 


The  Government  recognized  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  contention  here  stated: 
"The  fact  that  very  few  houses  have  been  completed  has  made  it  hard  to  secure  factory 
workers.  They  would  not  be  adverse  to  coming  to  work  on  the  project  if  they  could  know 
that  a  house  was  forthcoming  at  a  'definite  time.  However,  after  consultation  with  those 
who  come  to  work  on  theproject  expecting  homes  in  the  near  future  and  were  disappointed, 
they  desire  to  have  an  iron-clad  guarantee  that  a  home  will  be  furnished  to  them  within 
a  couple  of  weeks  after  their  arrival  before  consenting.  Their  attitude  on  this  is 
entirely  justified,  as  our  failure  to  furnish  them  a  house  promptly  results  in  double  ex- 
pense for  them  which  they  Can  ill-afford,  neither  do  they  look  favorably  upon  breaking  up 
their    families.    .    .    .    "(Monthly  Narrative  Report,    by  W.    A.    Si mon ,  Oct obe r ,  1 936 ,    p.  3.) 
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fo  rce  homesteaders  to  rely  henceforth  on  private  capital,  or  to  set  up  a  managerial 
unit  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  retail  cooperative  systems  to  run  the  factory, 
Federal  officials  declared  that  no  further  Federal  funds  were  available  for  the  factory 
under  present  arrangements,  Mr.  Brown,  therefore,  organized  a  managerial  corporation, 
called  Tripod,  to  control  the  operations  of  the  factory  and  to  develop  consumer 
cooperative  retail  outlets.  He  obtained  $50,000  for  this  new  corporation.  The  source 
of  these  funds  is  not  known  but  it  is  generally  believed  that,  in  the  end,  he  himself 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  sum.  Yet  the  cooperative  factory,  after  operating 
less  than  a  year,  was  forced  to  suspend  production  because  its  capital  had  been  com- 
pletely dissipated.  But  Brown  was  not  discouraged.  In  fact,  he  claimed  that  the 
failure  of  Tripod  was  inevitable  because  it  was  necessary  to  spend  time  and  money  to 
develop  consumer  retail  outlets.  "Now  that  such  expensive  preliminary  work  had  been 
carried  on  successfully,"  the  Jersey  Homesteads  leader  claimed,  "the  Federal  Government 
can  step  in  and  capitalize  on  these  efforts,"  Contacts  had  been  made  with  the  leaders 
of  the  cooperative  movement  and  salesmen,  printed  material,  and  movies  had  been  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  linking  the  clothing  factory  with  consumer  cooperatives.  If  the 
Government  would  be  willing  now  to  "give  us  a  $150,000  loan,  Jersey  Homesteads  will  be 
placed  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  the  factory  will  expand,  and  the  100  vacant  houses  on 
the  project  will  be  filled.  Then  with  the  factory  operating  successfully  and  the 
houses  filled,  the  Government  can  withdraw  and  declare  that  it  has  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful experiment." 

A  memorandum  from  C.  B.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Administrator,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  May  20.   1938 >   regarding  $150,000  loan  stated  that; 

Production  at  the  factory  will  be  limited  to  the  filling  of  orders  received 
by  C.W.C.  from  its  affiliated  State  Cooperatives  and  others.  However,  it  will  be 
agreed  that  there  may  be  kept  on  hand  at  any  given  time  not  in  excess  of  $10,000 
cost  value  of  free  inventory  of  men's  apparel  and  $10,000  of  free  inventory  of 
women's  apparel.  Free  inventory  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  for  which  no  definite 
commitments  of  purchase  orders  shall  have  been  received.  In  addition  to  the  free 
inventory,  there  may  at  any  given  time  be  maintained  not  more  than  $20,000  in 
cost  value  of  manufactured  apparel  for  sale  on  consignment.  The  agreement  will 
also  provide  that  at  no  time  will  the  inventory  of  materials  required  for  the 
production  of  finished  garments,  for  which  Con.  W.  C. ,  Inc.,  does  not  have 
specific  orders-,    exceed   the   sum  of  $35,000. 

In  spite  of  this  provision  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Mastin  White,  in  a  letter  to  W.  W.  Alexander,  May  10,  1938,  raised  some  question  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  plan  that  had  been  worked  out. 

.  There  is  nothing  contained  in  the  proposal  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  factory  products  will  be  conducted  by 
Consumers'  Wholesale  Clothiers,  Inc.,  and  the  arrangements  between  the  latter  and 
its  affiliated  cooperatives.  While  the  proposal  covers  the  question  of  the 
selling  price  and  the  method  of  computing  same,  it  does  not  indicate  how  or  on 
what  basis  the  affiliated  consumer  cooperatives  will  commit  themselves  to  purchase 
the   factory  output. 

This  objection  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  serious  one  so  the  plan  was  adopted  and 
operations  were  begun. 

In  spite  of  these  well-worked-out  plans,  which  included  proper  safeguards  against 
reckless  expenditure  of  funds,  less  than  a  year  later  this  new  cooperative  enterprise 
was  forced  to  suspend  factory  operations  for  lack  of  sufficient  capital.  It  seemed 
unbelievable  to  Washington  officials  that  a  small  factory  could  spend  such  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  in  so  short  a  time.     The  homesteaders  took   the  position,  "We  are  not 
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responsible  for  this  loss  because  we  did  not  have  control  over  the  factory.  We  were 
the  victims  of  inefficient  management.  We  could  have  done  better  ourselves."  A  few 
more  realistic  leaders,  however,  sadly  admitted  the  "retail  outlets  were  not  ready  to 
take  our  merchandise." 

Fit t  the  most  important  single  cause  for  the  sudden  failure  of  this  cooperative 
enterprise  was  the  failure  of  the  management  of  the  clothing  factory  to  abide  by  the 
restriction  placed  on  the  cooperative  as  to  the  amount  of  its  capital  that  it  could 
invest  in  finished  or  unfinished  goods  without  having  definite  order  commitments.  This 
provision  was  avoided  by  sending  large  shipments  of  clothing  to  cooperative  systems  on 
consignment,  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  clothing  was  returned  at  the  end  of  each 
season  by  cooperative  societies  that  had  made  half-hearted  attempts  to  dispose  of  the 
goods  they  had  accepted.  Furthermore,  the  board  of  di rectors  hired  a  general  manager 
for  the  enterprise  who  was  enthusiastic  in  promoting  the  cooperative  movement  hut  who 
had  never  had  any  experience  in  managing  a  clothing  factory.  Other  homesteaders  empha- 
sized that  a  principal  secondary  cause  of  this  failure  was  the  fact  that  prociiction  was 
not  limited  to  two  or  three  lines  of  clothing,  bu t  an  effort  was  made  to  have  a  complete 
line  of  both  men's  and  women's  suits,  cloaks  and  dresses,  as  well  as  women's  hats.  As 
a  result  production  costs  probably  remained  high.  It  also  was  admitted  by  many  home- 
steaders that  labor  costs  were  relatively  high,   and  that  production  efficiency  was  low. 

The  rapid  and  dramatic  failure  of  this  cooperative,  the  Consumers  Wholesale 
Clothiers,  Inc.,  forced  the  Government  to  abandon  any  further  plans  for  financing  a 
cooperative  factory  in  the  community.  Some  homesteaders  still  demanded  that  the 
Government  extend  them  further  capital,  but  most  of  them  were  so  disillusioned  that 
they  emphatically  opposed  further  Federal  aid.  One  homesteader  insisted  "We  cannot 
establish  a  sound  cooperative  enterprise  in  this  fashion.  We  are  open  to  public  criti- 
cism for  the  funds  lost  thus  far.  We  have  got  to  start  from  scratch,  a  few  machines, 
perhaps,  and  a  few  honest,  hard-working  employees.  We  got  to  grow  from  the  ground  up 
like  every  successful  enterprise."  The  Government  agreed  with  this  position  and  a 
public  announcement  was  made  stating  that  no  further  Federal  funds  were  available  for 
the  attempt. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  hope  of  Federal  officials  and  homestead  leaders 
that  a  large  clothing  factory,  financed  by  the  Government,  would  permit  considerable 
factory  expansion  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  additional  families  to  settle  in  the 
community  never  materialized.  When  it  was  publicly  announced  that  additional  applica- 
tions for  settlement  in  this  community  would  be  received  there  was  practically  no 
response.  By  this  time  the  failures  and  difficulties  of  Jersey  Homesteads  had  become 
widely  known  among  the  Jewish  people  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  so  that  no  fami- 
lies were  willing  to  risk  an  investment  of  $500  in  the  undertaking.  But  as  additional 
workers  of  certain  skills  were  needed  in  the  new  factory,  a  plan  was  worked  out  whereby 
new  settlers  would  not  be  required  to  pay  $500  each,  in  advance,  but  would  contribute 
10  percent  of  their  weekly  earnings  toward  the  payment  of  that  sum  until  the  entire 
amount  was  paid. 

Even  after  that  agreement  was  reached  the  Government  found  it  difficult  to 
select  desirable  families.  In  fact,  only  22  families,  whose  heads  were  needl eworkers, 
moved  into  the  community  between  June  1938.  and  the  time  the  Consumers  Wholesale 
Clothiers,  Inc.,  ceased  operations.  In  spiteofthe  $150,000  investment,  therefore,  the 
Government  still  had  the  problem  of  filling  approximately  80  houses.  The  local  Federal 
officials,    therefore,  warned  the  homesteaders  that  if  these  houses  were  not  occupied  by 
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members  of  the  project  by  a  certain  date  they  would  be  rented  to  desirable  applicants, 
whether  they  are  Jews  or  not.     This  policy  the  Government  proceeded  to  carry  out,  and 
today  between  80  and  90  houses  in  the  community  are  rented  to   families  who  are  not 
participating  in  the  program  of  the  project. 

As  the  cooperative  clothing  factory  had  failed  di scouragingly  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  four  separate  efforts  at  successful  operation  were  made,  the  economic  future 
of  the  project  rested  upon  the  possibility  of  inducing  a  private  manufacturer  to  carry 
on  operations  in  the  community.  A  decentralized  clothing  factory  might  be  able  to 
operate  successfully  in  Jersey  Homesteads  under  private  management,  even  though  such  a 
cooperative  factory  enterprise  had  failed.  The  discussion  of  the  success  of  the  two 
private  manufacturers  who  attempted  to  locate  in  the  community  will  be  postponed, 
however,  until  the  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  other  cooperatives  of  Jersey 
Homesteads  has  been  made. 

The  Jersey  Homesteads  Agricultural  Association  was  organized  in  the  summer  of 
1936.  Homesteaders  were  permitted  to  become  members  of  this  corporation  for  the  meager 
sum  of  $1,  and  97  family  heads  joined.  The  initial  capital  of  the  farm  cooperative  was 
the  $16,000  profit  which  had  been  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 
tion in  farming  for  a  year  the  land  that  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  new  cooperative. 
On  October  29,  1936,  the  Government  granted  the  farm  cooperative  a  loan  of  $20,650,  and 
on  April  27,   1937,  an  additional  loan  of  $113,042  was  made. 

Originally  Mr.  Brown  had  planned  that  this  farm  cooperative  would  produce  only 
the  food,  poultry,  dairy,  and  meat  supply  of  the  community.  But  after  the  first 
season's  operation  of  the  general  farm,  it  became  evident  that  such  an  enterprise  could 
not  be  operated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feeding  the  members  of  so  small  a  community  as 
Jersey  Homesteads  so  it  was  decided  to  develop  the  farm  cooperative  as  a  commercial 
enterpri  se. 

The  plan  for  the  farm  cooperative  called  for  three  divisions:  A  general  farm, 
a  poultry  unit,  and  a  dairy.  The  general  farm  began  operations  in  the  fall  of  1936. 
The  poultry  division  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1937,  but  the  dairy  unit  was  not 
bought  until  late  in  1937.  At  various  times,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
employment  opportunities  in  the  community,  the  local  representative  of  the  Resettlement 
Admini stration  considered  the  possibility  of  developing  a  cannery  and  a  pasteurization 
plant.  The  project  leader  hoped  that  at  least  25  family  heads  would  be  employed  by  the 
farm  cooperati  ve  -  7  on  the  general  farm,  5  in  the  poultry  department,  8  in  the  dairy 
and  pasteurization  plant,  and  5  in  the  cannery.  It  was  hoped,  furthermore,  that  addi- 
tional family  heads  and  the  young  people  in  the  community  could  get  work  in  a  trading 
center.  At  the  peak,  however,  the  general  farm  hired  5  family  heads,  the  poultry  unit 
3,  and  the  dairy  farm  5.  The  cannery,  pasteurization  plant,  and  trading  center  were 
never  established. 

It  was  originally  planned  by  Mr.  Brown  that  the  farm  cooperative  would  offer  the 
members  of  the  community,  who  worked  in  the  factory,  employment  during  the  frequent 
seasonal  slumps.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  young  people  of  the  community  would  be 
given  work  by  the  farm.  Unfortunately,  within  2  years  after  the  farm  cooperative  had 
been  established,  it  became  evident  that  neither  the  factory  workers  nor  the  young 
people  on  the  project  were  making  u'se  of  the  chances  to  work  offered  by  the  farm 
cooperative.     In  the   first  place,    factory  workers  were  accustomed  to  indoor  work  and 
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high  rates  of  pay,  and  were  not  willing  to  supplement  their  earnings,  even  at  a  time 
when  their  services  were  bringing  in  nothing  so  far  as  industry  was  concerned,  by 
accepting  lower  rates  of  pay  for  farm  work.  In  this  practical  situation  they  did  not 
stop  to  recall  the  original  objectives  of  the  community.  They  did  not  attempt  to  make 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  combine  factory  and  farm  work. 

In  fact,  most  of  these  clothing  workers  found  that  they  were  not  physically  fit 
to  do  farm  work  efficiently,  and  the  work  done  by  these  factory  workers  was  far  less 
than  that  of  the  transient  Negro  laborers  who  were  hired.  The  young  people  of  the 
community  were  simply  not  interested  in  working  hard  for  what  seemed  to  be  low  wages  so 
the  general  farm  came  to  depend  upon  outside  transient  labor  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  five  homesteaders  who  were  hired  full  time  by  the  farm. 

The  farm  cooperative,  including  all  three  of  its  divisions,  was  managed  by  a 
board  of  directors  elected  by  its  membership.  Shortly  after  the  farm  cooperative  was 
launched  it  became  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  full-time  farmers  and  the  remain- 
ing homesteaders  who  were  members  of  the  cooperative  clashed  sharply.  The  farmers  were 
concerned  primarily  with  running  their  enterprise  successfully  and  producing  an  annual 
profit.  So  far  as  the  farm  was  concerned,  the  remaining  homesteaders  were  interested 
solely  in  the  question,  "What  do  we  get  out  of  our  farm?  Why  can't  we  get  the  wages 
we're  used  to,  and  why  can't  we  buy  produce  and  dairy  products  at  a  price  agreeable  to 
us?"  The  discontent  of  the  homesteaders,  encouraged  by  a  few  who  had  personal  griev- 
ances against  the  farmers,  reached  a  peak  in  the  election  of  the  members  in  1939  for 
the  board  of  directors,  at  which  time  the  control  of  the  management  of  the  cooperative 
was  shifted  from  the  farmers  to  the  factory  workers.  "Why  should  the  farmers  manage 
the  cooperative  which  employs  them?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Homestead. 
"What  does  the  cloakmaker  know  about  farming?"  replied  the  manager  of  the  general  farm. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  when  this  new  board  of  directors  tried  to  remove  an  out- 
sider who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  badly  run-down  poultry  division  and  who  had 
succeeded  in  placing  the  unit  on  a  profitable  basis  within  a  few  months.  "Why  should 
an  outsider  hold  that  job?"  the  homesteaders  demanded.  The  Government  interfered,  as 
it  did  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  manager  of  the  general  farm,  maintaining 
that  any  change  in  the  personnel  who  were  operating  the  farm  would  be  harmful  to  the 
interests  of  the  Government.  Again  the  homesteaders  demonstrated  that  in  running  their 
cooperative  enterprises  they  were  more  concerned  with  protecting  their  interests  or  the 
interests  of  some  fellow  worker  than  in  developing  a  sound,  profitable  enterprise. 

The  poultry  division  and  the  general  farm  operated  until  the  summer  of  1940. 
The  general  farm  steadily  lost  money  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  continue  operations 
on  that  basis  indefinitely.  The  poultry  division  was  somewhat  more  successful,  and 
after  a  shake-up  in  management  it  actually  showed  a  profit. 

The  dairy  division  of  the  farm  cooperative  was  the  most  unsuccessful  of  the 
three.  From  the  beginning  the  homesteaders  wanted  to  buy  a  nearby  private  dairy,  and 
requested  the  Government  to  advance  them  a  loan  in  order  to  make  the  purchase  but  the 
Government  rejected  this  request,  and  recommended  that  the  community  erect  its  own 
dairy.  The  community  decided  to  do  this,  and  building  contractors  in  surrounding  towns 
were  asked  to  make  bids.  So  few  responded  that  a  second  request  for  bids  was  made; 
then  three  contractors  turned  in  bids,  but  all  of  them  were  so  far  beyond  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  dairy  that  they  had  to  be  refused.     When  the  homesteaders  discovered  that 
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it  would  be  impracticable  for  them  to  erect  a  new  dairy  within  the  near  future  they 
renewed  their  demands  for  the  private  dairy  which  they  had  originally  planned  to  buy. 

The  Government  continued  to  be  reluctant  about  buying  it.  The  homesteaders  were 
insistent  in  their  demand.  Once  again  the  leaders  of  the  homesteaders  charged  Federal 
officials  with  deliberately  seeking  to  sabotage  their  project.  Finally,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  herd  of  the  dairy  farm  had  been  allowed  to  become  run-down  during  the 
long  period  of  bickering  over  whether  the  dairy  should  be  bought  or  not,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  Government  would  advance  the  funds  necessary  to  acquire  the  enterprise. 
3ut  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  dairy  was  bought  the  homesteaders  were 
forced  to  terminate  operations,  admit  a  $15,000  loss,  and  lease  the  enterprise  to  an 
outside  cooperative. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  the  dairy  it  had  become  evident  that  a  greater 
part  of  the  herd  would  have  to  be  replaced.  The  homesteaders  also  discovered  that  the 
more-than-adequate  retail  outlets,  which  they  had  claimed  to  have  obtained  before 
petitioning  the  Government  to  buy  the  dairy,  proved  to  be  nonexistent,  after  operations 
were  begun.  F\.ir thermore,  the  homesteaders,  in  attempting  to  operate  the  dairy,  found 
that  they  were  faced  with  high  labor  costs,  and  in  this  case  faced  also  with  the 
problem  of  disharmony  between  the  various  individuals  who  were  operating  the  dairy. 

Shortly  after  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  inducing  a  private  manufacturer 
to  locate  in  the  community  for  a  minimum  period  of  a  year,  the  Government,  in  July  1940, 
arranged  to  terminate  this  farm-cooperative  experiment.  On  July  2.  at  a  public  sale, 
the  Government  bouLht  all  the  land  and  nearly  all  the  equipment  of  the  farm  cooperative. 
On  the  following  day  it  leased  equal  parts  of  the  general -crop  farm  to  the  five  farmers 
who  originally  operated  that  part  of  the  farm  cooperative,  and  rented  equal  parts  of 
the  poultry  division  to  the  three  farmers  who  had  been  operating  that  unit  of  the  farm 
cooperative.  The  various  units  of  the  general  farm  and  poultry  division  were  later 
sold  to  these  lessees  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  paid  for  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  that  these  payments  would  be  adjusted  to  the  annual  cash  income 
received  from  farm  operations. 

Today,  therefore,  Jersey  Homesteads  no  longer  has  a  large  farm  cooperative,  but 
it  has  five  private  farmers  each  cultivating  approximately  80  acres,  and  three  poultry 
farmers,  each  running  an  enterprise  including  about  1,400  chickens.  The  dairy  is  no 
longer  operating.  The  herd  has  been  sold  and  arrangements  are  being  completed  for  the 
sale  of  the  land  and  building  of  the  dairy  to  some  private  individual  at  a  future  date. 

The  remaining  three  cooperative  ventures  are  retail  stores.  One  of  these 
originally  sought  to  retail  the  clothing  manufactured  at  the  local  factory  to  the 
general  public.  As  long  as  the  cooperative  factory  was  producing  an  extensive  line  of 
goods  the  cooperative  retail  clothing  store  was  highly  successful.  But  when  lacking  a 
factory  to  supply  it  with  goods,  and  having  shouldered  a  sizable  debt  in  an  effort  to 
dispose  of  the  stock  of  the  factory  and  thus  help  the  Consumer  Wholesale  Clothiers, 
Inc.,  the  store  is  now  in  a  difficult  position.  It  continues  to  function  by  purchasing 
garments  in  the  New  York  wholesale  market  and  retailing  them  to  members  of  the 
community  and  to  people  living  in  the  vicinity. 

The  second  retail  cooperative  is  a  grocery  and  meat  market.  It  has  had  every 
opportunity  to  succeed,    for  it  has  no  rivals   in  the  community  and  so  has  no  local 
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competition  in  a  market  of  200  families.  Tie  present  outlook  for  the  store  is  rather 
bright  but  this  has  not  always  been  true.  At  times,  members  of  the  community  have  been 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  store  that  some  have  done  all  their  shopping  in  a  nearby  town. 
The  charge  was  made  that  labor  costs  were  excessive,  as  the  store  had  to  support  five 
families.  Atone  time  a  member  of  the  community  agitated  successfully  for  the  dismissal 
of  a  clerk  who  was  generally  regarded  as  inefficient,  ait  the  day  after  his  dismissal, 
he  picketed  the  store,  and  as  no  women  dared  to  pass  him  and  "look  into  his  eyes" 
while  going  into  the  store,  itwas  necessary  to  hire  him  back,  for  business  had  stopped. 
This  is  an  added  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  existed  in  Jersey 
Homesteads  that  "if  you  protect  my  job,   I  will  protect  yours." 

The  store  has  also  been  handicapped  by  the  excessive  demands  placed  upon  it  by 
consumers.  Services  that  could  be  supplied  only  by  a  large  store  in  a  large  center 
were  demanded,  and  objections  were  raised  i f  an  additional  charge  was  made  for  them. 
Turing  the  last  year  the  store  has  been  somewhat  more  successful,  partly  because  of  the 
increased  population  of  the  community.  N'ow  it  employs  three  clerks,  one  butcher,  and 
an  assistant  to  the  butcher  on  busy  days. 

The  third  consumer  cooperative  is  the  tearoom.  It,  too,  continues  to  exist  in 
spite  of  certain  serious  difficulties  for  it  lacks  an  adequate  stock  and  adequate  store 
facilities,  hut  it  has  managed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commun i ty  as  a  place  to  buy 
drugs,   certain  supplies,   and  refreshments. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  Jersey  Homesteads  was  able  only  to  develop  coopera- 
tively owned  and  managed  retail  stores.  Looking  back  over  the  development  of  the 
community,  most  of  the  occupants  now  think  that  their  ideal  of  developing  a  complete 
set  of  cooperative  enterprises  was  sound,  but  that  their  method  of  proceeding  to 
achieve  their  objectives  was  ope/i  to  question.  "  We  tried  to  establish  a  large-sized 
factory  overnight  in  an  industry  which  is  not  only  highly  competitive,  but  one  in  which 
style  is  of  prime  importance.  We  tried  to  do  this  without  once  taking  the  time  to  find 
the  proper  manager.  We  also  tried  to  develop  a  large  commercial  farm  without  placing 
its  operation  solely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  be  successful  in  managing  the  farm 
units  we  were  trying  to  set  up." 

Many  homesteaders  recognize  that  beneath  all  the  practical  factors  that  operated 
to  make  these  cooperatives  unsuccessful  were  more  general  causes  that  were  embedded  in 
the  personalities  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  experiment.  "When  it  comes  down  to  it, 
we  got  to  blame  ourselves.  We  weren't  trying  to  cooperate.  Many  of  us  ain'  t  in  the 
habit  of  cooperating.  Most  of  us  talked  cooperation,  and  that's  all.  In  reality  all 
we  meant  by  cooperation  was  to  have  a  better  job  than  we  were  used  to  and  get  better 
wages  than  we  had  been  getting,  even  i f  we  could  see  that  wasn't  possible,  if  we  stopped 
to  think  of  the  welfare  of  the  enterprise  itself.  A  lot  of  people  tried  to  hide 
selfish  demands  under  their  talk  of  cooperation.  The  mere  label  of  a  cooperative  does 
not  insure  success.  What  we  lacked  was  a  minimum  of  true  cooperation.  "^he  people  here 
did  not  know  what  that  meant."  This  explanation,  offered  by  one  settler,  is  particu- 
larly important  i f the  cultural  background  of  these  homesteaders  is  recalled,  a  cultural 
background  in  which  intense  competition,  personal  striving,  and  shrewd  bargaining  and 
trading  were  salient  traits.  In  brief,  the  great  majority  of  the  homesteaders  were  not 
interested  in  a  new  way  of  life.  They  had  simply  struggled  to  achieve  a  higher  level 
of  living  within  their  old  pattern  of  life.  No  sacrifices  or  adjustments  were  made  nor 
new  techniques  of  doing  things  developed  in  an  effort  to  create  a  new  cooperative 
commun  i  ty . 
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The  second  objective  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  was  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  decentralizing  clothing  factories  of  New  York  City  so  that  low-income 
workers  could  supplement  industrial  earnings  by  raising  part  of  their  own  food,  and 
escape  the  high  cost  of  living  in  a  large  metropolitan  center.  It  is  too  early  to 
ascertain  whether  Jersey  Homesteads  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  some  urban 
clothing  factories  can  be  decentralized. 

This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  towns  and  villages  surrounding 
Jersey  Homesteads  there  are  many  successful  clothing  factories.  The  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  clothing  factory  in  Jersey  Homesteads  represented  a  series  of  cooperative 
ventures,  and  their  failures  were  due  largely  to  their  cooperative  features  rather  than 
to  their  location.  The  second  attempt  to  establish  a  factory  in  Jersey  Homesteads  was 
by  a  private  manufacturer,  but  his  tenure  in  the  community  was  cut  short  by  the  fact 
that  the  homesteaders,  accustomed  to  the  high  wages  and  the  excellent  positions  which 
they  had  given  themselves  when  they  managed  their  own  cooperative  enterprises,  made 
wage  demands  which  were  refused  and  which  forced  the  manufacturer  to  withdraw  from  the 
community.  The  time  spent  by  this  manufacturer  in  the  community  was  so  short,  and  the 
personal  bitterness  that  developed  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  leaders  of  the 
homesteaders  was  so  great,  preventing  completely  a  mutual  consideration  of  the  wage 
issue,  that  the  withdrawal  of  this  enterprise  from  the  community  does  not  constitute 
proof  for  the  contention  that  the  project  is  a  poor  site  for  a  clothing  factory. 

In  May  1940,  after  the  community  had  been  without  a  factory  for  almost  a  year,  a 
new  enterprise  was  started.  This  time  a  somewhat  larger  manufacturer,  who  operated 
several  other  branch  plants,  opened  a  new  plant  to  produce  women' s  hats. 

3efore  the  opening  of  this  enterprise  most  of  the  homesteaders  had  had  to  seek 
work  in  other  communities,  or  be  unemployed.  On  Nov.  1,  1939,  for  example,  81  of  the 
approximately  120  family  heads  had  work  in  New  York,  New  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy, 
Freehold,  and  other  centers;  another  15  workers  had  obtained  temporary  employment  as 
laborers  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  while  21  remained  unemployed.  At 
present,  this  millinery  concern  hires  150  workers.  Among  them  are  the  representatives 
of  approximately  100  homestead  families,  of  which  40  are  family  heads.  Many  adult 
homesteaders,   therefore,   continue  to  work  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 

This  millinery  enterprise  seems  to  have  a  better  than  even  chance  of  succeeding. 
The  homesteaders,  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  their  own  cooperative  undertaking,  and 
many  months  of  unemployment  or  commuting  to  jobs  in  other  communities,  are  more  willing 
to  work  in  a  private  concern  and  are  making  every  effort  to  work  out  acceptable  rela- 
tions with  their  employer.  Thus  far  this  company  may  not  have  succeeded  in  covering 
its  costs,  bit  thus  far  it  has  been  necessary  to  train  cloak  and  suit  workers  how  to 
make  hats  efficiently.  Then,  too,  as  the  owner  of  the  concern  points  out,  the  members 
of  the  project  represented  an  extremely  varied  group  of  workers  with  skills  that  could 
not  be  effectively  utilized  by  a  plant  that  specialized  in  making  only  one  product. 
Considerable  time  was  consumed  in  training  these  workers  and  fitting  them  into  new 
positions.  During  this  training  period  production  was  low  and  costs  were  high.  But 
during  the  last  few  months,  many  workers  have  greatly  increased  their  efficiency,  and 
the  owner  of  the  company  believes  that  next  year  the  factory  will  show  a  clear  profit. 

Once  again,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  most  of  the  homesteaders 
made  no  special  effort  to  achieve  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  their  experiment. 
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Even  today  if  a  homesteader  can  get  a  higher  hourly  wage  in  a  factory  in  another  city, 
he  commutes  back  and  forth,  and  Jersey  Homesteads  simply  becomes  for  him  a  suburban 
community.  Under  such  ci rcumstances,  only  that  private  manufacturer  who  could  offer 
high  hourly  wages  and  who  needed  the  skilled  workers  available  in  the  community  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  suitable.  Only  after  some  workers  had  been  unemployed  many  months, 
and  only  after  their  protests  became  more  and  more  bitter,  did  the  majority  of  the 
homesteaders  approach  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  manufacturer,  realizing  that  "there  is 
no  chance  of  getting  a  manufacturer  who  will  please  everyone." 

In  the  same  way  the  homesteaders  made  no  serious  efforts  to  supplement  their 
industrial  earnings  with  part-time  work  on  the  farms.  Low  wages  and  hard  work  dis- 
couraged them  after  a  day  or  two,  and  even  during  rather  long  periods  of  unemployment 
they  seemed  to  prefer  no  income  to  working  on  the  farm. 

The  third  important  objective  which  lenjamin  3rown  had  in  mind  when  he  developed 
plans  for  Jersey  Homesteads  was  to  create  an  opportunity  for  industrial  workers  to 
supplement  their  cash  income  by  raising  a  part  of  their  own  food  supply.  When  the 
homesteaders  first  moved  into  the  community  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
aspect.  Most  of  the  families  immediately  made  some  use  of  their  garden  plots  but  sub- 
sistence activity  here  has  always  been  limited  to  raising  vegetables,  berries,  and  a 
little  fruit.  At  no  time  has  the  Government  encouraged  the  occupants  to  keep  a  cow  or 
some  poultry. 

A  representative  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  staff  lec- 
tured to  about  60  percent  of  the  homesteaders  regarding  the  best  way  to  develop  and 
maintain  family  gardens.  The  farm  cooperative  even  offered  to  plow  and  sow  gardens  for 
each  homestead  family  but  under  this  arrangement  each  garden  had  to  be  exactly  like 
every  other.  This  plan  appealed  to  the  homesteaders  because  they  thought  it  would  be 
less  expensive  and  rather  less  work  than  if  each  family  undertook  to  make  a  garden 
separately.  They  believed  this  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  mechanization  but  under 
this  program  the  homesteaders  lost  interest  in  their  gardens,  and  many  failed  to  pay 
the  $10  fee  charged  for  this  service  by  the  farm  cooperative.  Therefore  the  following 
year  the  farm  cooperative  merely  offered  to  plow  and  disk  the  gardens  at  cost  which,  in 
1939.  proved  to  be  $1.86  per  garden.  That  year  90  percent  of  the  homesteaders  had 
contracted  to  have  the  gardens  plowed. 

Only  about  8  families  among  the  original  settlers  have  made  no  use  of  their 
gardens.  An  additional  38  families  have  been  interested  almost  solely  in  raising 
flowers.  The  families  in  these  first  two  groups  claim  that  it  does  not  pay  for  them  to 
raise  their  own  vegetables  as  they  can  buy  them  as  inexpensively  as  they  can  grow  them, 
if  a  proper  charge  is  made  for  one's  own  labor.  The  remaining  homesteaders,  about  65 
families,  have  vegetable  gardens  in  which  they  take  some  pride.  One  of  the  owners 
claimed  "if  we  could  work  steadily  we  would  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  vege- 
tables. When  you  are  unemployed  for  a  while,  however,  it  is  a  real  help."  Bit  many 
others  said,  in  substance,  "It  really  doesn't  pay  to  have  a  garden  out  here,  but  it's 
fun  to  raise  some  of  the  things  you  eat.     I  get  a  lot  of  pride  out  of  this  garden." 

Gardening  activity  in  the,  commun i ty  varies  considerably  from  time  to  time  and 
from  individual  to  individual.  About  a  dozen  homestead  families  are  recognized  by  all 
the  members  of  the  community  as  having  superior  gardens  and  as  having  made  gardening  a 
permanent  and  important  part  of  their  family  life.  Two  members  of  this  group  have 
constantly  urged  the  Government  to  give  them  larger  garden  plots  so  they  can  increase 
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their  production  for  home  use.  These  two  families  have  a  long  background  of  subsist- 
ence living  "in  the  Old  Country."  To  them  it  is  not  only  economically  feasible  but 
socially  desirable  to  do  gardening.  The  other  families  who  do  superior  gardening  are 
those  whose  heads  were  working  for  the  farm  cooperative  and  several  factory  workers  who 
had  experience  in  farming  work  or  had  acquired  a  genuine  interest  in  gardening.  Most 
of  the  other  homesteaders  who  use  their  gardens  do  so  because  they  enjoy  gardening 
rather  than  because  they  look  upon  it  as  an  important  source  of  maintaining  a  desirable 
level  of  living. 

Gardening  is  regarded  as  a  very  minor  matter  when  the  members  of  the  community 
gather  on  the  main  street  corner  of  the  community  to  discuss  solutions  to  their  economic 
problems.  Getting  an  adequate  cash  income  is  discussed  evening  after  evening,  but 
gardening  is  talked  about  infrequently.  It  is  looked  upon  either  as  a  chance  for  a 
very  small  additional  income,  or  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  suburban  living.  In  short, 
except  for  a  dozen  families  the  gardening  activities  of  the  homesteaders  represent 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  transition  from  urban  to  suburban  living.  It  represents 
no  serious  effort  to  get  partially  away  from  dependency  upon  what  cash  income  can  be 
had  from  factory  work  and  no  effort  to  increase  the  level  of  living  without  an  increas- 
ing cash  income. 

The  fourth  objective  of  Benjamin  Brown  and  his  followers  was  to  create  a  well- 
knit  community  in  which  it  would  be  socially  satisfying  to  live.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  develop  a  subsistence-homesteads  project  which  would  not  require  the 
development  of  a  community,  or  which  did  not  locate  families  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another.  Bit  Mr.  Brown  wanted  to  develop  a  community  in  which  Jewish  people  could  live 
together  and  enjoy  common  institutions  without  feeling  the  strain  and  frustration  of 
life  in  a  larger  Gentile  community. 

In  some  respects  Jersey  Homesteads  developed  into  exactly  the  kind  of  well-knit 
community  dreamed  of.  The  members  of  the  community  are  intimately  acquainted  with  one 
another,  and  contacts  between  families  are  made  readily  and  informally.  House  doors 
are  left  unlocked,  and  upon  knocking  one  is  almost  always  greeted  with  a  hearty  "Come 
in."  Every  night  at  the  main  crossroads  in  the  center  of  the  community  many  home- 
steaders gather  for  informal  talk. 

In  addition,  numerous  formal  organizations  have  been  established.  The  names  and 
the  size  of  membership  rolls  are  not  important  hut  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  1939. 
there  were  only  three  adult  members  of  the  original  homestead  group  who  did  not  belong 
to  some  kind  of  organization.  The  members  of  the  community  are  rcrdy  to  admit  that  if 
Jersey  Homesteads  suffers  from  any  weakness  in  regard  to  its  social  life  it  is  that  the 
community  is  overorgani zed,   and  that  every  night  some  meeting  is  held. 

Naturally  the  community  has  its  share  of  conflicts,  personality  clashes,  petty 
gossip,  and  occasional  fights,  but  on  the  whole,  every  member  of  the  original  homestead 
group  is  recognized  as  entitled  to  friendship  and  aid  from  other  homesteaders.  It  is 
interesting  that  most  of  the  families  who  find  it  necessary  to  leave  Jersey  Homesteads 
for  economic  reasons  are  very  unhappy  over  the  prospect  of  losing  the  pleasant  social 
life  of  the  community.  Many  who  have  left  the  community  make  periodic  visits  back,  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  old  friends.  Recently  a  homesteader  who  settled  in  Washington,  in 
order  to  accept  a  job  with  the  Government,  insisted  repeatedly  that  he  had  been  home- 
sick  for  the  community  ever  since  he  had  left  it. 
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This  feeling  of  friendliness  and  community  fellowship  on  the  part  of  the  home- 
steaders, and  their  interest  in  remaining  in  the  community,  is  strengthened  by  the 
pride  that  most  of  the  homesteaders  have  in  their  homes  and  in  their  gardens.  They 
have  houses  of  their  own  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives;  they  can  fix  them  up  and 
take  care  of  them  as  they  wish.  In  spite  of  lack  of  jobs  and  the  failure  of  their 
enterprises,  most  of  the  homesteaders  want  to  live  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Jersey 
Homesteads  because  the  community  represents  for  them  an  increase  in  their  levels  of  liv- 
ing and  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  thei  r social  life  which  has  meant  much  to  them,  and 
which  would  have  to  be  surrendered  if  they  returned  to  New  York  City  or  Philadelphia. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  finality  the  causes  of  the 
particular  developments  that  Jersey  Homesteads  has  experienced.  On  the  basis  of  the 
writer's  close  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  the  community,  and  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  forces  that  influenced  the  development  of  these  people  within  the  framework  of 
their  new  community  and  its  institutions,  however,  the  following  analyses  appear  to  him 
to  be  important: 

(1)  When  Mr.  Brown  first  began  to  talk  about  establishing  Jersey  Homesteads,  he 
urged  those  who  expected  to  join  him  to  think  of  life  in  the  new  community  as  a  return 
to  a  very  simple,  rural  way  of  living.  Initial  plans  for  dwellings  and  community 
facilities  called  for  very  inexpensive  structures.  But  in  time  the  goal  as  to  the 
level  of  living  that  the  new  community  should  provide  for  its  settlers  was  raised 
considerably,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Federal  officials,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  absence  of  governmental  opposition. 

Individuals  were  recruited  who  had  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  life 
Jersey  Homesteads  might  offer  them,  but  who  had  some  basis  in  personal  experience  for 
expecting  that  they  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  living. 

As  predictions  were  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  homesteaders  and  by  Federal 
officials  they  soon  were  translated  into  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  homesteaders. 
These  expectations  next  were  intensified  and  transformed  into  demands  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  wavered  in  its  policy  in  regard  to  Jersey  Homesteads  and 
threatened  to  abandon  the  project.  Led  by  Benjamin  Brown,  the  homesteaders  came  to 
feel  that  a  few  bureaucrats  were  trying  to  deprive  them  of  a  chance  to  have  a  better 
living.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  these  prospective  settlers  would  decide  to  struggle 
to  the  difficult  end  to  fulfill  the  expectations  that  had  been  aroused  in  them. 

(2)  For  the  great  majority  of  homesteaders  these  expectations  as  to  life  in  the 
community  consisted  of  hopes  for  an  increased  level  of  living  based  upon  either  the 
same  cash  income  they  received  in  New  York  City  or  upon  an  increase  in  that  cash 
income.  These  expectations  included  home  ownership  of  a  singl e - f ami ly  dwelling, 
together  with  the  advantages  of  suburban  living.  At  the  outset  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  learn  that  these  were  the  real  expectations  of  most  of  the  homesteaders. 
Overtly,  they  gave  full  support  to  Mr.  Brown's  attempt  to  establish  a  cooperatively 
owned  and  managed  community,  his  program  for  combining  industrial  and  farm  work,  and 
his  hope  of  establishing  a  decentralized  clothing  factory.  In  fact,  a  few  were  sincere 
in  their  attempt  to  establish  just  such  a  community,  but  the  majority  gave  only  verbal 
support  to  this  program.  , 
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The  conception  of  the  rural  way  of  living  of  the  average  homesteader  was  senti- 
mental rather  than  realistic.  No  doubt  most  of  the  homesteaders  actually  believed  that 
they  would  like  to  work  in  their  gardens  and  take  temporary  jobs  on  the  cooperative 
farm  to  supplement  their  factory  earnings.  Hit  in  reality  they  were  unwilling  to 
modify  the  standards  of  desirable  work  and  wages  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  city  in 
order  to  live  and  work  in  the  country.  Similarly,  the  initial  concern  of  most  of  the 
settlers  when  discussing  a  new  cooperative  factory  enterprise  or  a  proposal  that  a 
private  manufacturer  settle  in  the  community  was  the  question  of  his  own  job  and  the 
wages  he  would  receive.  Of  secondary  importance  were  such  questions  as  how  to  insure 
capable  management,  how  to  eliminate  inefficiency,  and  how  to  increase  the  quality  of 
the  garments  produced.  In  short,  they  were  still  members  of  the  commercial  community 
of  New  York  City.  They  continued  to  think  of  themselves  as  industrial  workers,  and 
they  continued  to  strive  for  their  old  objectives. 

The  occupants  themselves  would  deny  this  observation  vigorously,  because  they 
have  convinced  themselves  in  many  cases  that  they  made  a  serious  effort  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  original  program.  Hit  the  behavior  of  most  of  the  homesteaders  over 
a  4-year  period  would  leave  an  outside  observer  to  draw  the  above  conclusions. 

(3)  The  ru ral -indu st ri a  1  community,  unless  developed  merely  as  a  suburban- 
housing  project,  is  not  a  very  fruitful  device  for  improving  the  level  of  living  of 
factory  workers  who  are  unwilling  to  do  farm  work  and  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  food 
production  for  home  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  Jersey  Homesteads,  workers 
were  drawn  away  from  the  sources  of  potential  employment  which  might  have  made  possible 
a  greater  cash  income.  From  the  outset  the  project  was  troubled  with  the  difficulty  of 
developing  a  factory  that  could  give  these  people  work  at  approximately  their  old  wages. 
The  only  direct  way  in  which  the  project  increased  the  scale  of  living  of  these  workers 
was  a  subsidized  housing  program  that  enabled  them  to  have  the  best  living  quarters 
they  had  ever  had.  The  quality  of  the  dwelling  units  has  been  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  these  homesteaders  have  made  every  effort  to  remain  in  Jersey  Homesteads. 

(4)  In  locating  Jersey  Homesteads  a  considerable  distance  from  any  source  of 
industrial  employment  for  which  these  settlers  could  qualify,  the  Government  placed 
itself  in  the  extremely  difficult  position  of  having  to  work  out  a  program  for  creating 
jobs  for  the  members  of  the  community.  The  first  difficulty  involved  in  this  attempt 
was  that  such  a  program  had  to  be  undertaken  during  a  period  of  very  little  expansion 
of  the  clothing  industry  and  of  intensive  competition  between  existing  concerns  in  the 
field.  Then  Government  was  in  the  position  of  not  wishing  to  establish  and  manage 
enterprises  through  its  own  representatives,  and  was  forced  to  rely  upon  members  of  the 
project  to  develop  and  carry  out  plans  for  business  enterprises.  "Tiis  assumes  that 
among  a  group  of  workers  there  will  be  men  sufficiently  informed  on  technical  matters 
and  having  enough  managerial  skill  to  operate  a  successful  factory  or  a  large  successful 
commercial  farm.  "This  assumption  i  s  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  for  the  very  fact  that 
these  individuals  are  low-income  workers  indicates,  in  general,  that  their  technical 
or  managerial  skills  are  relatively  limited. 

It  is  true  that  in  time  and  with  experience  some  of  these  workers  could  have 
developed  into  capable  factory  technicians  or  capable  managers  of  the  farm  enterprises, 
but  the  Government  could  not  afford  to  wait  to  have  these  enterprises  evolved  gradually. 
These  businesses  had  to  be  established  on  a  large  scale  immediately,  to  provide  jobs  for 
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the  hones teaders.  As  the  history  of  this  project  tends  to  demonstrate,  the  very  size 
and  complexity  of  those  concerns  created  problems  with  which  the  average  homesteaders 
were  not  capable  of  dealing  and  which  led  them  to  be  more  concerned  about  their  posi- 
tions in  relation  to  the  new  concerns  than  in  the  problem  of  making  the  enterprises 
success  ful . 

(5)  Control  of  the  development  of  Jersey  Homesteads  was  about  equally  divided 
between  Federal  officials  and  the  leaders  of  the  settlers,  and  a  constant  struggle  went 
on,  and  considerable  ill  will  existed  between  them  at  all  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
and  greater  degree  of  Federal  control  would  have  been  feasible  in  this  situation  be- 
cause of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  members  of  the  community.  Any  attempt  at  greater 
Federal  control  would  have  brought  another  rebellion  against  federal  regulations  and 
the  development  of  new  methods  of  asserting  group  pressure. 

Unfortunately,  the  homesteaders  failed  to  develop  a  method  of  democratically 
managing  and  operating  their  community  until  after  the  two  foremost  leaders  of  the 
project  had  died.  The  group  meetings  of  the  homesteaders  were  completely  dominated  by 
a  few  leaders  and  for  a  time  homesteaders  actually  feared  to  oppose  these  leaders  or  to 
express  opposition  to  their  proposals,  privately  or  before  Federal  officials.  This 
domination  of  the  homesteaders  by  a  few  individuals  again  limited  the  extent  to  which 
the  project  was  able  to  recruit  the  knowledge  and  best  judgment  of  its  members.  For 
the  first  3  years  of  its  development,  Jersey  Homesteads  was  dependent  for  its  success 
upon  the  information  and  upon  the  judgment  of  not  more  than  6  to  10  individuals,  who 
were  not  skilled  managers  of  clothing  factories  anil  who  knew,  most  of  them,  very  little 
about  managing  farm  undertakings.  The  refusal  of  these  leaders  to  follow  governmental 
advice,  and  their  effort  to  keep  other  members  of  the  community  in  line  with  their  own 
ideas,  restricted  the  range  of  information  and  experience  that  these  men  could  draw 
upon  in  attempting  to  make  Jersey  Homesteads  a  reality. 

(6)  The  development  in  Jersey  Homesteads  of  a  wel 1 -integrated,  well-rounded 
social  life,  operating  within  a  wide  variety  of  formal  and  informal  groups,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  common  ethnic  and  cultural  background  of  those  settling  in  the  community. 
In  addition,  the  rapid  development  of  a  social  community  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  settlers  came  to  regard  the  Government  as  a  sort  of  common  enemy  which  could 
only  be  defeated  through  group  measures.  The  attempt  at  the  outset  to  settle  families 
in  the  community  on  the  basis  of  common  interests  and  friendship  ties  also  undoubtedly 
aided  in  the  development  of  a  satisfying  pattern  of  social  life. 

The  task  of  hiring  capable  outside  managers  for  a  project  is  extremely  difficult. 
Capable  and  successful  managers  prefer  to  remain  in  private  business  where  the  rewards 
for  their  skill  are  higher  and  more  immediate. 

If  the  enterprises  established  at  Jersey  Homesteads  had  been  financed  by  the 
homesteaders  it  is  probable  that  a  much  more  realistic  approach  would  have  been  adopted 
in  trying  to  develop  them  instead  of  the  attitude  that  additional  capital  was  available 
from  the  Government  if  initial  funds  proved  to  be  inadequate.  The  Government  was 
looked  upon  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  economic  opportunity,  and  so  i 1 1  -  thou ght -ou t 
programs  were  attempted. 
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Chapter  9 
LONGVIEW  HOMESTEADS  33 

"Why,  I  live  like  a  king"  says  a  typical  settler  of  the  Longview  Homesteads 
project.  The  project  manager  boasts  that  it  is  a  "100  percent  project."  What  she 
means  is  that  no  money  has  been  lost  as  a  result  of  vacant  houses,  and  that  there  have 
been  no  delinquencies  in  rental  payments.  She  will  tell  you  -and  she  is  probably 
right  -that  the  project  could  be  two,  or  three,  or  four  times  as  big  as  it  is,  and  still 
be  100  percent  successful.  There  has  always  been  a  long  waiting  list  for  Longview 
houses.  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  speaks  glowingly  of  the  project,  and  among  the 
postcards  advertising  the  town  of  Longview  are  several  views  of  the  homesteads. 

Behind  this  success  story,  one  factor  looms  above  all  others.  The  subsistence 
homestead,  or  garden  home  for  the  working  man,  i s  an  unknown  way  of  life  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  But  around  Longview,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  it  is  not  new. 
Scattered  all  over  the  hills  and  valleys  near  the  town  are  hundreds  of  small  homes, 
with  good  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  chicken  coops  at  the  back,  and  often  a  cow  tethered 
out  or  in  a  pasture  nearby.  High  living  costs,  and  wages  that  are  not  always  corre- 
spondingly high,  have  been  somewhat  responsible  for  these  part-time  farmers,  but  the 
ingrained  wish  of  the  people  to  live  close  to  the  soil  has  played  a  leading  role. 

This  is  the  more  understandable  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Longview 
only  recently  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary.  The  population  of  the  town  includes 
many  people  who  were  forced  to  leave  farms  in  search  of  better  paying  jobs.  They  hoped 
that  they  could  earn  enough  money  in  the  logging  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
enable  them  to  return  to  farming. 

Thus  when  the  subsistence-homesteads  project  was  proposed,  local  sponsors  had  no 
doubt  about  its  eventual  success.  They  knew  it  would  work.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  settlers  to  fight  contrary  habits  and  tastes.  They  had  only  to  look  about  them 
to  see  hundreds  of  others  living  the  same  kind  of  life  and  attacking  the  same  kind  of 
problems.  The  proposed  program  aimed  only  to  help  people  to  accomplish  what  their 
inclinations  were  already  leading  them  to  attempt. 

A  second  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Longview  project  is  the  soil. 
The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  flat,  subirri  gated  tract  above  the  Columbia  River  on 
which  the  Longview  project  is  located  is  easily  tilled  and  is  suited  to  a  wide  variety 
of  truck  crops.  When  the  settlers  first  moved  out  to  the  project,  they  had  immediate 
success  in  their  gardening,  and  were  able  to  get  money  returns.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  2  or  3  years  on  the  project  were  more  difficult  than  succeeding  years  because  the 
land  had  never  been  farmed  before.  It  was  necessary  to  fight  a  bumper  crop  of  weeds, 
to  level  uneven  places,  and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  to  clear  the  land  before  cultivation. 
Dut  most  of  the  homesteaders  had  had  previous  experience  in  gardening,  and  knew  how  to 
go  abou  t  it. 
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A  third  factor  that  undoubtedly  has  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  success  of 
Longview  Homesteads  is  the  manager.  The  present  manager  has  been  on  the  job  almost 
since  the  project  began,  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  selection  of  families  as  well 
as  the  operation  of  the  project.  The  homesteaders  have  not  had  to  adjust  themselves  to 
a  series  of  managers  with  different  policies,    techniques,   and  attitudes. 

The  project  manager  is  a  woman  who  has  an  almost  motherly  pride  and  interest  in 
the  project.  She  takes  deep  and  obvious  satisfaction  in  the  appearance  of  the  home- 
steads, in  the  complete  lack  of  delinquencies,  and  even  in  the  personal  successes  and 
triumphs  of  the  homestead  families.  Admire  the  curtains  in  one  of  the  homesteads  and 
the  chances  are  even  that  you  will  find  she  helped  pick  them  out.  Inquire  about  the 
dahlias  in  one  of  the  lovely  flower  gardens  on  almost  every  homestead,  and  as  likely  as 
not  you' 11  learn  that  the  manager  arranged  to  buy  the  tubers  wholesale.  She  has  inter- 
ceded to  save  homesteaders'  jobs,  and  has  advised  on  the  best  use  of  inheritances. 
Many  homesteaders  seek  her  counsel,  and  many  others  get  it  entirely  without  asking,  on 
subjects  as  diverse  as  savings,  what  flowers  to  plant,  and  how  to  dress  the  children. 
Her. advice  is  generally  good,  moreover,  and  no  report  has  yet  come  to  hand  of  a  case  in 
which  it  turned  out  disastrously.  Her  close  supervision  has  kept  the  project  attrac- 
tive, as  all  agree  with  thankfulness.  It  is  also  due  to  her  unusually  deep  concern, 
probably,  that  the  payments  of  the  homesteaders  are  all  up  to  date  instead  of  being 
only  75  percent  or  85  percent  or  90  percent  paid  up.  Hit  her  close  concern  and  super- 
vision have  sometimes  irritated  some  of  the  homesteaders.  Although  by  their  own 
statements  they  would  never  want  her  to  leave,  she  has  sometimes  seemed  to  them  to  be 
overzealous  and  bossy. 

Tie  observer  on  the  project  is  equally  and  puzzlingly impressed  first  by  admira- 
tion for  the  success  that  this  manager  has  had  in  making  it  an  attractive,  useful, 
paid-up  project,  and  second  by  a  question  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  project  if  the 
manager,  who  seems  to  have  made  herself  so  necessary,    should  ever  leave  it  permanently. 

In  judging  the  success  of  the  Longview  project,  then,  the  pattern  of  life,  the 
suitability  of  the  soils,  and  the  character  of  the  manager  all  come  in  for  attention, 
frit  the  story  of  Longview  Homesteads  is  inextricably  connected  with  the  story  of  the 
town  of  Longview  itself,  and  especially  with  the  housing  shortage  there.  It  would  not 
be  wrong  to  say  that  many  of  the  settlers  accepted  the  homestead  because  of  its  cheap 
rent,  and  that  many  are  remaining  for  that  reason.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  a 
similar  place  in  town;  if  one  were  found  it  would  cost  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  the 
homesteader  is  now  paying. 

Longview,  Wash.,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few  planned  cities  in 
the  country.  3ack  in  1920,  representatives  of  a  large  lumber  company  came  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  search  of  a  location  for  the  lumber  plant  they  proposed  to 
establish.  "Tie  site  selected  for  the  plant  was  along  the  Columbia  River  at  a  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  two  other  rivers.  Planners  started  to  lay  out  a  lumbering 
community  at  once,  and  construction  began  in  1922.  The  valley  along  the  river,  hemmed 
in  by  t  imber- topped  moun  tains,  furnished  a  beautiful,  natural  setting  for  the  budding 
city  with  its  wide  streets,  parks,  and  zoned  areas.  It  was  hoped  that  eventually  the 
city  would  attract  a  population  of  50,000,  but  it  has  only  about  one-third  that  many 
people. 
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As  the  lumber  company  had  bought  the  land  and  constructed  most  of  the  buildings, 
Longview  assumed  from  the  start  the  characteristics  of  a  company -own ed  town.  The 
employee  who  came  to  town  during  the  early  days  received  his  check  from  the  company, 
spent  it  at  company  stores,  and  lived  in  a  company  house.  Employees  were  granted 
liberal  credit,  and  current  bills  were  deducted  from  the  weekly  pay  check.  Some 
inhabitants  say  that  the  company  encouraged  its  employees  to  make  use  of  the  credit 
facilities  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  indebted  to  the  company.  Employees  who  were 
in  debt  were  not  likely  to  leave,  they  say,  which  would  mean  greater  stability  for  the 
pay  roll.  Although  the  influx  of  other  industrial  concerns  during  more  recent  years 
has  made  Longview  less  a  company  town  than  it  originally  was,  many  of  the  earlier 
characteri  sti  cs  remain. 

Despite  the  advent  of  the  worst  depression  in  the  Nation's  history  shortly  after 
Longview  was  established,  the  city's  industrial  trend  has  been  steadily  upward.  The 
economic  advantages  of  the  location  have  brought  other  industrial  concerns;  most  of 
them  have  been  allied  to  the  lumbering  industry.  The  largest  was  established  in  1925. 
Reduced  hours  and  rates  of  pay  decreased  the  total  pay  roll  in  1932,  but  annual  pay 
rolls  since  that  year  have  increased  steadily. 

The  speed  of  Longview' s  industrial  growth  attracted  people  faster  than  the  town 
was  able  to  provide  accommodations.  In  the  early  days  of  the  city,  the  company  built 
houses  which  it  rented  to  the  employees,  but  it  was  the  only  company  that  did.  So  as 
other  industries  moved  into  the  area,  every  available  building  was  turned  into  a  resi- 
dence. Stores,  garages,  even  shacks  were  used  as  dwellings.  It  was  estimated,  in 
1933,  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  dwellings  available  for  occupancy 
were  unoccupied. 

Some  employees  drove  to  work  each  day  from  as  far  away  as  Portland.  Others  came 
across  the  Columbia  River  from  towns  on  the  southern  bank.  The  houses  owned  by  the 
company  were  not  only  in  great  demand,  but  the  company  could  to  some  degree  require  its 
employees  to  live  in  them.  Those  who  used  them  described  them  as  mostly  unsatisfactory, 
poorly  constructed,  and  often  in  need  of  repairs,  A  tenant  never  knew  when  his  rent 
would  be  increased,  nor  when  the  house  would  be  sold  from  under  him. 

When  the  federal  Government  allocated  25  million  dollars  in  1933,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  subsistence  homesteads,  Longview  pricked  up  its  ears.  A  local  committee, 
composed  of  leading  men  in  the  city,  worked  vigorously  for  the  selection  of  Longview  as 
the  site  for  the  proposed  project  in  the  State  qf  Washington. 

The  local  committee  prepared  the  first  plans  and  working  arrangements  for  the 
homestead  project.  The  Government  bought  141  acres  of  valley  land  on  the  western  edge 
qf  the  city,  at  a  price  of  $200  per  acre,  although  it  is  reported  that  the  committee 
had  recommended  some  cut-over  hill  land.  House  plans  submitted  by  the  local  architect 
were  accepted  with  only  slight  changes  by  the  Government.  With  the  construction  of 
Longview  Homesteads  under  way,  the  next  major  hurdle  was  the  selection  of  the  families 
t@  Uye  there. 

To  be  eligible,  a  family  was  required  to  have  an  annual  income  of  between  $700 
and  $1,200,  with  a  stable  employment  record  and  prospects  for  continued  employment. 
"Tie  60  families  originally  selected  had  incomes  that  fell  high  within  these  income 
limits.     Only  3  of    them    reported  incomes    of    less   than   $20  a    week    at  the  time  of 
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application,  while  25  were  earning  $22.50  to  $27.50.  After  the  project  was  under  way, 
income  restrictions  were  loosened,  and  the  families  selected  for  replacement  have 
reported  higher  incomes.  Almost  all  of  the  families  on  the  homestead  now  enjoy  incomes 
that  are  much  higher  than  they  earned  at  the  time  of  their  selection  in  1933.  Although 
this  change  is  due  in  part  to  increasing  industrial  activity  in  the  area,  it  would  seem 
that  most  of  the  families  selected  at  the  start  were  potential  earners  of  higher 
incomes. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  income  was  of  major  importance  in  the 
selection  of  families,  and  that  those  with  very  low  earnings  received  relatively 
little  consideration.  One  highly  respected  and  well-informed  man  there  says  that  the 
families  selected  for  the  homestead  tract  were  not  the  ones  who  really  needed  help. 

The  job  of  selecting  the  homesteaders  has  been  done  by  the  project  manager. 
Every  applicant  has  been  investigated  and  visited  and  passed,  by  her.  Some  of  the 
questions  she  asks  when  judging  applicants  are:  How  do  they  rate  as  managers?  Are 
they  good  householders?  What  effort  are  they  making  to  increase  their  level  of  living 
by  home  production  and  preservation  of  foods.  One  family  even  attributed  *:hei  r 
selection  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  good  garden  at  the  time  they  were  investigated, 
'he  manager  also  visits  neighborhood  stores  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  applicant's 
reputation  in  the  place  where  he  trades. 

Even  a  hasty  view  of  the  project  today  justifies  the  observation  that  the  60 
families  finally  selected  were  well  chosen,  according  to  the  standards  by  which  they 
were  judged.  ""he  houses  are  well  kept,  the  lawns  and  surroundings  show  extensive  care, 
and  the  families  have  proved  to  be  real  gardeners.  The  typical  family  has  a  cow  -a  few 
families  have  more  than  one.  Chickens  are  even  more  common,  and  there  are  many  rabbits, 
pigs,  and  turkeys.  The  homestead  tracts  are  completely  utilized.  A  few  homesteaders 
who  do  not  need  all  of  their  tracts  for  their  own  use  have  rented  some  land  to  their 
neighbors  for  pasture. 

Berries  have  proved  to  i_>e  the  best  crop  on  the  project  to  date.  Each  homestead 
site  had  strawberry,  raspberry,  youngberry,  and  boysenberry  plants  on  it,  when  the 
homesteader  moved  in.  With  a  little  care,  these  vines  have  been  extremely  productive, 
and  some  of  the  homesteaders  have  even  been  able  to  get  two  crops  of  raspberries  each 
year.  In  addition  to  having  all  the  berries  they  need  for  their  own  use,  many  of  the 
families  have  earned  sizable  sums  by  selling  the  surplus. 

Most  varieties  of  garden  crops  are  found  somewhere  on  the  homesteads.  The 
average  garden  includes  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  golden  bantam  corn,  carrots,  beets, 
cucumbers,  squash,  tomatoes,  onions,  radishes,  peppers,  and  a  few  lettuce  plants. 
Celery,  rhubarb,  and  some  spinach  are  found.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  in 
getting  a  good  crop  of  potatoes;  some  say  this  is  because  of  the  dampness  of  the  soil. 
Sweetpota toes  and  lima  beans  are  not  grown  on  the  project. 

Although  most  of  the  present  homesteaders  knew  something  abou  t  gardening,  several 
made  the  mistake  of  putting  their  entire  tract  into  garden  the  first  year.  They  soon 
learned  to  judge  the  work  involved  and  the  return  to  be  expected,  and  have  reduced 
the  size  in  later  years.  The  very  few  families  who  do  not  have  ample  gardens  are 
rather  small  in  size  with  comparatively  large  incomes.  Most  of  the  gardens  are  so 
large  that  they  produce  appreciable  quantities  to  sell. 
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Almost  every  homestead  has  a  cow,  and  a  large  part  of  the  project  is  in  pasture. 
A  cow  means  fresh  milk  and  butter  at  little  expense.  A  few  homesteaders  make  money  by 
selling  milk,  but  this  is  not  common.  The  dairyman's  associations  prevent  the  retail 
sale  of  milk  Sy  individuals  unless  they  are  licensed;  the  alternatives  are  to  "bootleg" 
the  milk,  or  to  sell  to  local  dairies.  Chickens  are  on  every  homestead,  where  they 
range  from  small  flocks  of  about  a  dozen  up  to  some  of  more  than  a  hundred.  More  than 
half  of  the  homesteaders  have  pigs,  many  of  the  families  raise  rabbits,  and  a  few  have 
ducks  and  turkeys. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  figures  on  the  value  to  the  homesteaders  of  their 
gardens  because  few  of  the  families  keep  any  records.  Typical  of  their  enthusiasm  for 
their  gardens  and  cows,  however,  are  such  statements  as  "I  couldn't  afford  to  live  any- 
where else  the  way  I  do  here."  A  family  of  five  thought  that  their  grocery  bill  would 
be  at  least  $50  per  month  if  they  had  to  buy  the  things  they  now  have  on  their  table. 
This  family  preserves  more  than  1,000  cans  of  produce  each  year  —plenty  for  their  own 
needs  and  some  to  sell  for  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  canning.  Other 
estimates  vary.  Several  families  figure  that  they  have  reduced  their  grocery  bills  by 
50  percent  since  moving  to  the  project,  whereas  one  family  confesses  to  have  saved 
nothing.     One  family  of  five  spends  about  $6  a  month  to  buy  groceries. 

The  housewives,  most  of  whom  canned  before  coming  to  the  project,  take  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  this  work.  Only  one  family  does  little  or  no  canning,  and  only  two 
families  do  not  grow  enough  in  their  own  garden  to  do  it.  The  quantities  canned  add  up 
in  some  cases  to  1,000  cans,  others  have  700  cans,  many  have  500  cans.  Most  of  the 
canning  is  done  at  home,  although  there  is  a  custom  cannery  in  Longview  at  which  many 
families  preserve  their  food.  The  cannery  furnishes  the  can  and  does  the  work  for 
4^  per  can. 

Although  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  let  someone  else  do  their  canning  for  them, 
the  more  enterprising  housewives  frown  on  the  process  as  an  expensive  one  to  be  used 
only  in  an  emergency.  These  same  housewives  find  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  glass  jars 
year  after  year  than  to  buy  new  tin  cans  each  year.  In  the  summer  of  1941,  it  was  said 
by  some  that,  because  of  the  generally  increased  cash  incomes  on  the  project,  there  was 
a  slightly  more  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  have  vegetables  custom 
canned,   and  to  leave  only  fruits  for  home  canning. 

Meats  and  berries  are  seldom  canned,  but  are  placed  in  a  cold-storage  plant 
about  a  mile  from  the  project,  on  the  way  to  town.  A  family  may  rent  a  locker  for  $6  a 
year.  The  beef  and  pigs  are  butchered  and  placed  in  the  lockers.  Even  the  chickens 
and  rabbits  are  dressed  when  they  reach  the  desired  age,  weight,  or  size,  and  are  put 
in  the  locker  to  be  used  when  the  family  wishes.  Steaks  are  cut  and  wrapped  in 
packages  according  to  the  quantity  the  family  will  want  to  use  at  a  time.  It  is  common 
to  hear  a  wife  tell  her  husband  to  drop  by  the  locker  on  his  way  home  to  get  some  meat. 

Hit  when  it  comes  to  home  preservation  of  foods,  the  families  have  a  legitimate 
complaint  about  the  lack  of  storage  space.  "They  expect  us  to  grow  all  this  stuff," 
one  housewife  tells  you,  "and  then  we  don't  have  any  place  to  put  it."  There  is  no 
storage  space  in  the  house  proper,  and  the  fruit  well  in  some  of  the  homes  will  not  hold 
more  than  200  jars.  There  is  a  story  of  one  homesteader  who  raised  27  sacks  of 
potatoes  only  to  find  that  he  had  to  carry  them  into  the  kitchen  every  night  to  keep 
them  from  freezing.  Next  morning  he  would  carry  them  out  again,  so  his  wife  could  cook 
the  day's  meals.     This  went  on  for  weeks. 
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The  homesteaders  have  received  practically  no  supervision  in  their  gardening  and 
have  not  seemed  to  want  any  for  most  of  them  had  had  gardening  experience  before  coming 
to  the  project.  And  if  they  had  problems  upon  reaching  the  project,  they  had  merely  to 
go  to  their  neighbors  for  help,  because  nearly  everyone  in  the  vicinity  kept  gardens 
too . 

It  is  only  natural  that  some  families  should  make  greater  use  of  the  subsistence 
features  of  the  homestead  than  others.  Just  what  are  the  differences  between  the 
families  as  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  they  practice  subsistence  gardening?  To 
answer  this  question,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  families  into  three  equal  groups 
on  the  basis  of  what  proportion  of  total  foodstuff  consumed  was  produced  at  home.  The 
most  important  di  f  ferences  are  then  found  to  trace  from  the  length  of  occupancy  of  the 
family,    the  age  of  the  husband  and  wife,   and  the  size  of  the  household. 

Generally  speaking,  the  families  that  produced  the  greatest  proportion  of  total 
foodstuff  consumed  were  slightly  older,  had  lived  on  the  project  longer,  and  had  more 
persons  living  in  the  household.  The  relationship  between  the  current  average  income 
and  the  proportion  of  foodstuff  produced  at  home  was  so  slight  as  to  appear  to  be 
insignificant.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  families  with  the  lowest  average  income 
during  the  12  months  before  they  j oined  the  project  have  since  made  the  greatest  efforts 
toward  self-sufficiency.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  relationship, 
though  not  an  impressive  one,  between  income  and  the  use  of  subsistence  opportunities. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  families  will  reduce  their  subsistence  operations 
when  their  incomes  rise  appreciably. 

The  attitude  of  the  homesteaders  towards  the  Government  is  well  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  the  homesteader  who  said,  "I'm  buying  this  place  the  same  as  anyone  else." 
Most  families  seem  to  have  no  objection  to  governmental  aid  in  the  form  of  subsistence 
homesteads,  hut  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the  Government  is  not  giving  them  some- 
thing. Some  homesteaders  are  a  trifle  on  the  defensive  on  this  point,  as  is  evident  oc- 
casionally by  an  unnatural  quickness  to  inform  you  that  they  did  not  have  to  come  there. 

The  homesteaders  have  had  to  contend  with  a  conglomeration  of  opinions  on  the 
part  of  people  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  project.  The  presence  of 
governmental  representatives  has  caused  many  to  believe  that  the  homesteaders  are 
subject  to  endless  restrictions.  Even  after  more  than  6  years,  these  ideas  have  not 
been  dispelled  completely.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  some  one  who  believes  that  the 
homesteaders  must  submit  to  periodic  inspections,  or  conduct  their  lives  under  the 
strictest  sort  of  supervision. 

When  the  families  first  moved  to  the  homestead,  they  too  were  inclined  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  an  unusual  breed  of  animal.  For  the  most  part,  they  did  not  know 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  them.  Many  expected  to  lead  a  completely  different  kind 
of  life  than  before.  In  the  early  days  of  the  project,  therefore,  the  families  followed 
restrictions  closely,  and  attempted  to  conform  in  every  way.  Attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  homesteaders  was  excellent  because  most  of  them  believed  they  had  to  go. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  Homestead  Association  —  founded  in  1936  to  serve  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  project  -which  holds  regular  meetings  that  all  families  are 
expected  to  attend.  Attendance  was  relatively  good  at  early  meetings,  but  it  has 
recently  declined  so  that  most  families  are  now  rather  lax  about  going  unless  some 
matter  which  directly  affects   them  is  to  be  presented. 
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Similarly,  the  Homestead  Social  Club  started  out  with  the  support  of  all  home- 
steaders. Regular  social  meetings  were  held,  in  addition  to  which  it  attempted  to 
promote  a  good-neighbor  policy.  There  were  special  programs  for  Christmas  and  annual 
picnics  in  the  summer.  But  today  only  a  very  few  families  participate  regularly  in  the 
club.  Various  small  groups  of  women  have  tried  to  organize  clubs  on  the  project,  some 
of  which  still  exist,  including  a  garden  club  and  a  sewing  circle,  each  with  a  very 
small  list  of  members.  No  organizations  have  been  formed  among  the  men.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  group  activity  that  has  aroused  real  interest  is  the  4-H  Club  work 
for  boys  and  girls. 

Even  the  informal  relationships  between  the  families  are  limited.  Despite  some 
visiting  back  and  forth  among  each  other,  most  of  the  settlers  feel  that  their  closest 
friends  still  are  those  who  live  in  their  former  communities.  Some  men  exchange  work, 
and  their  wives  visit  across  the  back  fences,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  does  the  rela- 
tionship go  further  than  that.  Not  a  few  families  have  aaid  Nwe  just  don't  believe  in 
getting  too  thick  with  our  neighbors." 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  decline  of  interest  in  community  organisations 
is  that  the  families  have  found  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  take  part.  The 
sponsors  of  Longview  Homesteads  never  intended  that  it  should  become  a  self •sufficient 
community.  As  the  project  Is  located  on  the  fringe  of  the  city  of  Longview,  the  city 
schools,  ehurehes,  and  other  organisations  are  within  easy  reach.  Having  found  that 
they  can  maintain  their  ties  with  their  former  communities,  most  of  the  homesteaders 
prefer  to  do  so.  When  the  settlers  are  asked  why  they  do  net  attend  meetings,  the 
usual  reply  is  that  the  husband's  work  schedule  interferes,  but  there  is  more  than  that 
behind  the  laek  of  interest.  Ihe  homesteaders  themselves  do  not  want  the  community  to 
beeeme  selNsuffleient  in  the  sense  of  having  wi thin  I tsel fall  &e  social  organisations 
present  in  a  normal  community. 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  view  the  eommunity  life  of  the  homesteads  as  distinet 
from  that  of  the  eity  ef  Longview.  so  the  ineomes  of  the  families  en  the  project  ean  be 
considered  only  in  light  of  the  economy  of  the  eity  itself.  It  is  a  little  unfair  to 
judge  the  aetual  ineome  ef  the  homesteaders  en  the  basis  ef  what  they  are  making  today. 
For  the  eity  ef  Lengview  is  new  enjoying  a  be  em  sueh  as  it  has  perhaps  never  experienced 
before.  Among  the  defense  industries  that  have  some  to  town  is  a  large  aluminum  plant* 
and  although  only  one  homesteader  Is  actually  employed  there  -an  eleetrieian  who  is 
reported  to  have  made  $400  during  July  through  mueh  overtime  work  -  the  effects  ef  the 
boom  are  being  felt  by  all  in  the  area. 

Most  ef  the  men  are  steadily  employed  in  some  occupation  dlreetly  er  indirectly 
connected  with  the  lumber  industry.  Today,  many  are  working  overtime  and  getting  paid 
for  it.  In  addition  to  regular  employment,  the  only  ether  income  made  is  from  the  sale 
ef  preduets.  The  sole  exception  is  an  eeeupant  whese  only  income  for  the  last  3  years 
has  been  frem  social  security  and  insurance  payments.  In  about  five  ef  tiie  families! 
mere  than  one  member  is  working. 

According  to  the  project  manager,  the  average  earnings  teday  probably  run  as 
high  as  $1,800  a  family,  er  even  a  trifle  mere.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  time 
of  their  selection,  none  of  the  households  hid  ineomes  exceeding  11.300.  Vet  all  of 
tills  Increase  in  annual  earnings  is  attributable  to  increased  industrial  activity  in 
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the  immediate  area.  Most  of  the  families  selected  were  potential  higher  income  earners 
in  the  sense  that  they  could  report  low  annual  earnings  in  1933,  but  could  and  would 
command  higher  wages  when  an  upturn  should  come  in  industrial  activity.  Seventy- five 
percent  of  the  original  families  listed  their  usual  occupation  as  unskilled  in  1933, 
whereas  today  it  is  estimated  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  homesteaders  could 
be  classified  as  engaging  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  work. 

It  is  possible  that  the  increased  income  many  families  now  enjoy  is  partly  due 
to  the  homestead  itself.  By  offering  these  families  real  security  for  the  first  time, 
the  project  may  have  enabled  the  homesteaders  to  attack  their  jobs  with  renewed  vigor 
and  thereby  earn  higher  wages.  V5ho  can  deny  that  the  man  who  is  free  from  cares  as  to 
the  welfare  of  his  family,  certain  that  he  will  not  be  moved  from  his  house,  and  sure 
that  his  rent  will  not  be  raised  without  justification,  is  best  able  to  perform  his 
duties? 

Despite  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  families  are  making  a  good  deal  more  money 
than  when  they  came  to  the  homesteads,  the  project  manager  believes  that  most  of  them 
have  no  more  cash  on  hand  than  when  they  started  there,  and  adds  that  some  of  them  may 
have  less.  She  deplores  their  tendency  to  buy  cars,  radios,  washing  machines,  refrig- 
erators, household  equipment,  and  furniture  rather  than  to  build  up  savings  accounts, 
and  pay  off  more  rapidly  the  principal  on  the  houses.  And  she  rather  fears  that  if  a 
depression  should  come,  many  of  them  would  be  hit  very  hard. 

As  stated  in  the  original  prospectus  for  Longview  Homesteads,  "It  is  the  intent 
of  the  project  to  make  it  possible  for  underemployed  of  the  area  who  did  not  have 
sufficient  income  to  uphold  a  truly  American  standard  of  living  to  take  up  a  homestead 
and  thereby  supplement  their  income  in  such  a  manner  as  to  build  up  this  standard."  A 
question  that  can  arouse  much  speculation  is:  Just  what  is  "underemployed"?  If  the 
main  objective  of  a  project  is  financial  success,  families  with  relatively  high  incomes 
must  be  chosen  in  the  first  place.  In  addition  to  meeting  their  payments  on  time,  the 
settlers  must  be  able  to  keep  their  houses  in  good  repair,  maintain  attractive  "lawns 
and  gardens,  and  make  frequent  improvements  about  the  homestead.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  project  is  more  concerned  with  giving  low-income  families  an  opportunity  to 
raise  their  level  of  living,   then  income  should  not  receive  such  pointed  consideration. 

Local  sponsors  of  Longview  Homesteads  have  indicated  that  they  do  not  believe 
the  project  was  designed  to  aid  the  group  with  very  low  incomes.  They  believe  that 
the  subsistence  homestead  does  not  provide  the  solution  for  families  who  do  not  have 
stable  employment.  This  group  is  unable  to  assume  financial  obligations,  they  reason, 
and  any  effort  to  aid  such  people,  it  is  concluded,  must  take  the  form  of  outright 
relief.  And  it  is  indeed  doubtful  that  the  formula  now  being  employed  could  raise  the 
level  of  living  of  the  lowest  income  groups  to  the  subsi stence- homesteads  plane. 

Longview  Homesteads  may  be  the  only  "100  percent  project"  in  the  country.  It 
has  the  enthusiasm  of  its  occupants,  its  sponsors,  and  the  town  of  Longview  itself. 
BUt  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  not  reached  the  people  it  intended  to  reach  when  it 
issued  its  prospectus.  Families  who  are  able  to  meet  the  income  requirements  and  who 
have  prospects  of  stable  work  are  more  able  to  care  for  themselves  than  those  who  lack 
steady  jobs.  People  without  stable  incomes  are  still  a  problem  in  the  area.  And  no 
real  help  has  been  provided  them. 
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Chapter  10 
PHOENIX  HOMESTEADS34 


Forty  years  ago  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Central  Arizona  was  an  almost  empty 
desert.  Today  irrigation  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  productive  farming  areas  of  the 
Southwest.  Huge  dams  have  beenbuiltin  nearby  mountains  to  catch  and  hold  the  seasonal 
rainfall  so  that  crops  in  the  fertile  valley  may  be  supplied  with  water  during  the  dry 
spring  and  summer  months. 

Phoenix,  the  natural  trade  and  service  center  for  its  part  of  the  valley,  has 
grown  with  its  hinterland.  In  1900  it  was  a  village  of  about  5,500  inhabitants. 
Between  1920  and  1930.  the  period  of  its  greatest  growth,  its  population  increased  more 
than  19,000  (from  29,000  to  48,000),  and  by  1940  it  was  a  full -si  zed  city  of  65,000 
persons . 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1920' s  the  agricultural  boom  began  to  level  off.  The 
available  land  was  gone.  The  water  supply  was  being  taxed  to  its  limits.  Agricultural 
prices  were  falling,  and  with  them,  land  values.  Phoenix  began  to  feel  the  pinch,  and 
to  compensate,  turned  its  attention  to  the  creation  of  a  tourist  and  winter-resort 
business . 

"Come  to  Phoenix,  the  tourists'  winter  paradise!"  was  plastered  on  billboards 
wherever  the  Phoenix  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  buy  space.  The  response  was  enormous. 
Business  boomed  as  the  result  of  the  huge  construction  program  designed  to  house  and 
entertain  the  visitors.  There  were  dude  ranches,  palatial  hotels,  tourist  camps,  and 
modest  rooming  houses  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  came  to  the  town  to  enjoy  themselves,   spend  their  money,  and  move  on. 

Housing  construction  for  the  regular  residents  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  city,  however,  and  early  in  the  1930's  a  housing  problem  appeared  that  still 
persists.  Most  of  the  winter  visitors  could  and  would  pay  far  higher  rents  than  the 
local  residents.  Rents  were  inflated  all  over  the  city  to  levels  far  above  those  in 
other  cities  of  comparable  size  in  the  area.  Low-income  families  were  forced  either  to 
move  into  poorer  and  poorer  quarters  or  to  spend  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
their  pay  checks  for  shelter.  In  either  case,  their  levels  of  living  were  materially 
lowered. 

By  the  time  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  was  established,  the  situ- 
ation in  Phoenix  had  become  critical.  When  that  new  Division  announced  its  purpose  and 
its  program,  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  city  began  a  drive  to  have  one  of  the 
projects  located  nearby.  Mrs.  Isabelle  Greenway,  Representative  from  Arizona  in 
Congress,  advocated  a  project  for  distressed  Arizona  miners,  but  when  it  appeared  that 
the  miners  were  too  scattered  to  make  this  feasible,  the  Division's  attention  was 
directed  to  the  situation  at  Phoenix. 


34By  Olen  E.  Leonard,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  The  adjoining  Baxter  Tract  which  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Phoenix 
Homesteads   is  not   considered   in  this  report. 
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The  advantages  of  phoenix  for  one  of  these  projects  were  obvious.  The  need  was 
there.  The  economic  base  was  there.  Stable  jobs,  which  the  part-time  farming  activi- 
ties were  to  supplement,  were  available.  And  the  conditions  of  the  climate,  soil,  and 
water  seemed  to  be  ideal  for  subsistence  farming.  It  was  hoped  that  a  project  in  that 
area  would  be  able,  not  only  to  care  for  a  large  number  of  qualified  families,  but  also 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  the  plan  for  private  financing. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROJECT 

In  the  summer  of  1933,  Phoenix  newspapers  first  carried  the  announcement  that  a 
Government -subsidized  community  would  soon  be  built  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Little  homes,  good  gardens,  low  charges  -it  sounded  idyllic,  a  realtor's  dream.  The 
newspapers  and  Washington  were  flooded  with  questions  and  letters  of  application. 

A  year  later  this  first  announcement  was  followed  by  a  second,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses  would  be  started  soon.  A  local  project  manager  was  chosen,  and  a 
small  office  force  was  established  in  the  city,  to  represent  the  new  Division  of 
Subsistence  Homesteads.  A  board  of  sponsors  was  appointed  to  give  advice  on  matters  of 
policy.  Bit  again  there  was  delay,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1935  that  con- 
struction of  the  houses  was  actually  begun. 

The  houses  were  to  be  small  hut  well-built,  attractive,  and  comfortable.  There 
were  to  be  25  in  all.  They  were  to  be  available  to  selected  families,  mostly  of  the 
white-collar  class,  at  terms  far  below  the  rents  for  comparable  houses  in  the  city. 
Each  one  had  three-fourths  of  an  acre  with  it  which  was  to  be  used  for  garden,  orchard, 
lawn,  and  pasture.  Many  who  applied  apparently  did  not  want  a  garden,  but  they  were 
willing  to  plant  one  if  the  Government  demanded  it.  The  house  was  the  real  attraction. 
It  was  to  be  built  of  native  adobe  brick  and  stuccoed,  with  modern  heat  for  winter  and 
thick  walls  for  protection  against  the  torrid  summer  sun.  And  it  was  to  be  only  7 
miles  from  downtown  Phoenix. 

When  the  full  plans  and  the  details  of  the  conditions  of  occupancy  were  dis- 
closed, however,  there  were  objections.  Forty  years  was  a  long  time  to  be  paying  for  a 
homestead,  a  long  time  to  wait  for  title  to  it.  And  there  were  many  restrictions. 
Might  not  a  homesteader,  some  of  the  applicants  wondered,  be  evicted  for  some  very 
minor  violation  of  a  governmental  regulation? 

Local  support  for  the  project  was  far  from  unanimous.  The  two  local  papers 
were  skeptical.  One  published  a  cartoon  depicting  failure,  in  which  the  first  strip 
pictured  a  benevolent  and  smiling  Uncle  Sam  presenting  a  neat  and  well -equipped  farm  to 
a  white-collared  farmer.  The  second  strip  showed  a  surprised  and  disappointed  Uncle 
Sam  who,  upon  a  return  visit  to  the  farm,  finds  a  dilapidated  place,  neglected  equip- 
ment, and  a  mortgage  on  all  the  property. 

Property  owners  near  the  proposed  site  of  the  project  went  so  far  as  to  circu- 
late a  petition  demanding  that  the  houses  be  built  elsewhere.  They  were  afraid  that 
the  houses  were  to  be  temporary  shacks  inhabited  by  "indigent  reliefers,"  and  they  were 
afraid  of  an  adverse  affect  on  adjacent  land  values.  A  local  banker  is  said  to  have 
made  the  statement  that  "maintenance  of  such  a  project  is  communistic  in  its  ideals." 
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A  good  many  potential  homesteaders  were  deterred  from  making  application  because  of  the 
stigma  which  had  come  to  be  associated  with  the  project.  The  manager  spent  much  of  his 
time  trying  to  combat  this  publicity.  Fortunately  its  effect  did  not  persist  after  it 
became  obvious  that  the  houses  were  not  to  be  substandard  and  that  the  families  were 
better  than  had  been  expected. 

Selection  of  the  25  families  to  live  at  phoenix  Homesteads  was  a  long  and  care- 
ful process.  Specifications  were  carried  in  the  local  papers  as  to  the  type  of 
applicants  wanted.  They  were  to  be  from  21  to  55  years  old.  They  must  be  married  with 
one  or  more  children.  They  had  to  have  some  form  of  steady  work  which  paid  less  money 
than  would  provide  decent  housing  in  town.  They  were  required  to  show  evidence  of 
industry,  honesty,  ability  to  profit  from  instruction  and  guidance,  and  ability  to 
cooperate  with  other  families  and  with  the  Government  in  building  the  new  community. 
Considerable  weight  was  given  to  formal  schooling,  training,  and  experience.  They  had 
to  show  a  real  desire  for  the  opportunity  offered,  and  an  inability  to  obtain  credit 
from  other  sources.  Each  prospective  homesteader  was  interviewed  at  his  home  and  at 
his  office  or  place  of  work  and  from  the  horde  of  applicants,  25  promising  families 
were  chosen. 

These  families  reflected  the  recent  immigration  into  the  phoenix  area.  Only  5 
of  the  husbands  and  3  of  the  wives,  for  whom  data  were  available,  were  natives  of 
Arizona,  and  17  of  the  men  and  19  of  the  women  had  been  born  beyond  the  limits  of 
adjacent  States. 

The  requirement  that  the  families  should  represent  a  relatively  low-income  group 
whose  earning  power  might  be  expected  to  increase  as  times  improved  was  rather  care- 
fully adhered  to.  All  but  eight  families  earned  less  than  $100  a  month  in  the  year 
before  they  moved  onto  the  project,  while  only  one  family  had  earned  more  than  $1,600 
in  the  same  period.  Most  of  the  families  that  have  remained  on  the  project  have  moved 
into  higher  income  brackets  since  then,  and  today  there  is  little  evidence  of  need 
among  the  homesteaders. 

The  emphasis  that  had  been  put  upon  formal  schooling  when  the  homesteaders  were 
selected  brought  to  the  project  a  relatively  well-educated,  definitely  white-collar 
group.  Both  the  husband  and  the  wife  in  all  the  families  chosen  had  completed  at  least 
grammar  school,  while  nine  of  the  men  and  six  of  the  women  had  been  to  college,  and 
four  men  and  one  woman  had  completed  a  full  4-year  college  course. 

The  original  families  moved  to  the  project  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1935,  a 
happy  and  enthusiastic  lot.  They  were  being  offered  attractive  homes  at  very  reasonable 
rates,  and  if  they  wanted  it,  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  their  units  without 
making  a  down  payment,   and  at  monthly  charges  only  a  little  higher  than  rent. 

Each  family  had  been  carefully  instructed  as  to  what  the  Government  would  expect. 
They  had  been  told  what  their  responsibilities  were  to  be,  that  they  must  cooperate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Government  in  fulfilling  them,  and  above  all,  that  one  of 
the  primary  responsibilities  was  the  proper  cultivation,  under  expert  guidance  that  was 
to  be  provided,  of  their  %-acre  plots. 

In  a  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  the  homesteaders  set  out  to  improve  their  land. 
They  broke  ground  and  tilled  and  planted  and  weeded.     Within  a  single  month  one  family 
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had  vegetables  growing.  They  bought  fruit  trees  and  set  them  out.  They  began  keeping 
cows  and  chickens  and  pigs. 

The  first  flush  of  energy  lasted  no  longer  than  the  first  year.  The  promised 
expert  guidance  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  settlers  discovered  that  successful  home- 
steading  involved  expense  and  required  painstaking  effort,  ''ruit  trees  baked  crisp  in 
the  desert  sun  or  were  bitten  down  by  the  winter  frost.  ''Tie  garden  produce  was  dis- 
couraging. Some,  planted  too  late  in  the  spring,  burned  out  by  July.  Nematodes 
infected  several  plots  -  practi ca lly  ruining  their  use  for  farming  without  the  applica- 
tion of  skilled  and  expensive  treatment.  The  settlers  knew  too  little  of  local 
irrigation  methods.  Some  flooded  their  lots  when  the  water  gates  were  opened,  and  used 
their  total  water  allotments  before  the  season  was  half  over. 

The  project  manager  was  a  real  estate  man  by  experience,  who  knew  virtually 
nothing  about  farming,  and  the  county  agricultural  agencies  were  too  busy  to  help.  The 
failures  brought  about  a  definite  lowering  of  morale  among  the  homesteaders.  They 
clamored  for  instructions  and  bitterly  criticized  the  farm  plans  that  had  been  suggested 
to  them. 

They  had  been  instructed  to  devote  the  rear  one-third  to  the  garden,  and  the 
remainder  to  chicken  pens,  a  yard,  shrubbery,  and  a  driveway.  "This  plan  might  work  in 
California  but  not  here,"  was  the  comment  of  one  of  the  most  successful  homesteaders, 
who  has  evolved  a  much  more  practical  plan  for  his  own  allotment.  He  has  devoted  two- 
thirds  of  his  tract  to  pasture,  and  has  set  aside  one  small  plot  for  chickens  and  a 
still  smaller  plot  for  a  garden.  Under  this  plan  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  surplus 
of  butter,  milk,  and  eggs  for  sale  to  other  homesteaders. 

Subsistence  practices  on  most  of  the  other  allotments  have  been  largely  abandoned 
since  the  discouraging  experience  of  the  first  year.  Since  that  year,  money  has  been 
plentiful  enough  in  most  of  the  households  to  do  away  with  the  actual  need  for  garden- 
ing. Most  of  the  housewives  now  frown  on  it  as  a  reminder  of  more  difficult  days  when 
a  few  home-grown  vegetables  made  the  difference  between  a  poor  and  an  adequate  diet. 
Most  of  the  settlers  are  city  people  used  to  city  life.  The  concept  of  subsistence 
horaesteading  as  such  has  no  particular  significance  for  them.  In  fact  their  incli- 
nation is  to  look  down  on  it.  As  one  housewife  put  it,  "These  women  keep  their 
fingernails  polished  and  go  once  a  week  to  the  hairdresser.  You  naturally  can't  expect 
them  to  get  out  in  a  garden  and  dig." 

In  fairness  to  the  homesteaders,  it  might  be  said  that  subsistence  farming  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  is  no  easy  task.  The  soil  contains  alkali,  and  is  very  heavy  and 
difficult  to  cultivate.  The  present  irrigation  system  is  not  adapted  to  small  garden- 
ing and  water  is  not  always  available  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  summer  sun  in 
Phoenix  is  too  hot  for  heavy  labor  to  be  pleasant,  and  vegetables  can  be  bought  for 
very  little.  phoenix  Homesteads  today  is  an  attractive  settlement,  but  its  subsistence 
aspects  are  not  impressive. 

Organized  social  life  has  undergone  a  similar  evolution.  In  the  early  days  the 
Phoenix  homesteaders,  like  settlers  on  several  other  projects,  were  subjected  to  a  pro- 
gram of  social  organizing  that  threatened  to  swamp  them.     By  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
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however,  club  life  had  settled  down  to  a  pace  more  nearly  comparable  with  the  settlers' 
former  habits,  and  now  there  are  few  active  large  organizations. 

Except  that  its  relatively  small  size  did  not  allow  a  full-time  manager,  the 
administrative  set-up  of  the  Phoenix  project  paralleled  closely  that  developed  on 
several  other  projects.  The  land  and  buildings  were  sold  to* the  residents  on  long-term 
contracts.  An  association  of  settlers  was  formed  whose  board  of  directors  manage 
the  capital  investment  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  regional  office  in 
San  Francisco.  The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association  is  paid  a  small  salary  to 
handle  the  routine  business  of  the  project. 

The  regional  office  has  found  the  Phoenix  project  to  be  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some in  the  region.  It  has  been  called  "the  worst  failure"  among  such  projects  west  of 
the  Rockies.  The  administrative  problem  at  Phoenix  has  been  unduly  difficult.  There 
is  no  local  project  manager  to  interpret  official  policies  to  the  settlers,  and  the 
regional  office  is  far  away.  The  local  board  of  directors,  composed  of  homesteaders 
already  working  at  full-time  jobs,  does  not  have  enough  time  to  handle  all  the  details 
of  management.  Conflicts  have  risen  between  homesteaders  and  the  administration  over 
details  of  contracts  and  regulations  that  could  easily  have  been  avoided  had  a  careful 
personal  explanation  been  possible. 

The  isolation  of  the  project  from  governmental  supervision  soon  awoke  in  the 
community  members  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  independence  that  has  made  governmental 
intervention  in  matters  of  policy  very  difficult.  The  Phoenix  settlers  soon  became 
notably  independent  and  remarkably  united  when  it  came  to  pressing  their  views  and 
claims.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  young,  vigorous,  and  articulate  president,  the  board 
of  directors  has  had  the  strength  and  determination  to  oppose  steadfastly  all  adminis- 
trative policies  not  considered  by  the  homesteaders  to  be  in  their  best  interests. 

The  first  president  cheerfully  admitted  that  he  himself  was  poor  homestead 
material.  His  own  place,  as  he  would  be  the  last  to  deny,  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 
poorly  kept  on  the  project.  But  he  entrenched  himself  early  as  the  champion  of  the 
community  against  the  F.S.A.  "The  regional  office  can't  put  anything  over  on  us,  not 
with  him  on  the  job  for  us,  "used  to  be  a  byword  on  the  project. 

As  this  remark  suggests,  there  have  been  bitter  controversies  with  the  F.S.A. 
The  sources  of  these  controversies  have  been  many.  The  houses  are  small.  What  if  a 
settler's  family  grows?  Who  pays  for  building  extra  bedrooms?  And  if  a  man  sells  out 
and  moves  his  family,  does  he  get  back  the  money  put  into  those  additions?  Or  does  the 
Government  get  it?   Or  does  the  association  get  it  as  an  addition  to  its  general  fund?38 


35For  an  understanding  of  the  question  involved  it  must  be  realized  that  to  the 
extent  that  withdrawing  homesteaders  are  compensated  for  improvements  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government  and  the  association,  the  contingency  fund  is  depleted,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sums  disbursed  by  the  association  from  this  fund  be  returned  to 
it  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  association's  reserve  cannot  stand  a  continuous  drain 
through  such  an  outgo  of  funds  if  their  return  is  spread  over  a  number  of  years.  Such 
practice  might  lead  to  serious  financial  difficulties.  The  association  must  insist, 
therefore,  that  new  homesteaders  pay  in  a  relatively  short  period  for  improvements  that 
the  association  has  bought.  On  the  other  hand,  if  expensive  improvements  are  permitted, 
the  cost  of  homesteads  so  improved  will  be  increased  beyond  the  reach  of  the  class  of 
homesteaders  that  the  projects  were  set  up  to  help,  and  part  of  the  original  purpose  of 
the  project  will  be  destroyed. 
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The  families  did  not  understand  the  terms  of  the  rental  agreements,  nor  the  purchase 
contracts,  nor  the  purposes  of  the  general  fund,  the  contingency  fund,  and  the  main- 
tenance fund. 

One  of  the  longest  and  bitterest  of  the  battles  has  been  fought  over  the  main- 
tenance fund.  Each  family  pays  about  $2  per  month  into  this  fund.  The  proceeds  are 
held  in  reserve  to  care  for  any  repairs  or  replacements  that  might  be  necessary  in  case 
a  homesteader  should  move.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  this  fund  might  be  used 
for  ordinary  repairs  on  houses  whose  occupants  had  no  intention  of  moving.  After 
considerable  deliberation,  the  regional  office  decided  to  permit  this  on  condition  that 
the  homesteader  agreed  to  double  his  maintenance  payment  until  the  "loan"  could  be 
repaid  with  6-percent  interest.  The  homesteaders  refused  to  accept  the  money  on  these 
terms.  "Why  should  we  have  to  borrow  and  pay  interest  on  our  own  money?"  was  the 
obj  ection. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  a  general  policy  concerning  the  use  of  the  main- 
tenance fund  had  already  been  set  up.  Under  it,  the  fund  could  be  used  by  homesteaders 
for  major  and  expensive  repairs  only,  on  condition  that  the  money  was  repaid  by  doubling 
the  regular  monthly  payments  to  the  fund.  This  policy  was  acceptable  to  the  people  at 
phoenix. 

Rather  than  risk  open  conflict  with  the  settlers,  local  opinion  has  often  been 
allowed  to  prevail  in  place  of  the  better  judgynent  of  the  regional  office.  For  a  time 
the  homesteaders  held  what  they  thought  was  a  trump  card.  Local  leaders  tried  to  force 
administrative  decisions  in  their  favor  by  holding  back  their  monthly  installments  on 
the  purchase  price  of  their  homesteads,  or  -if  they  were  still  in  the  probational  class 
"B"of  tenure-their  rent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  base  of  the  project 
was  secure  and  that  most  of  the  settlers  could  meet  their  payments  easily,  delinquency 
became  a  serious  problem.  The  regional  office  tried  urgently  to  convince  the  board  of 
directors  that  the  project  should  be  kept  in  good  financial  condition.  Evictions  were 
threatened  in  case  payments  were  not  met,  and  when  the  threats  failed  to  have  effect, 
eviction  notices  were  tendered.  Satisfied  then  that  the  Government  was  actually  calling 
their  bluff,  most  of  the  delinquents  either  paid  the  back  rent  or  made  an  acceptable 
agreement  to  pay  it  later.  The  president  of  the  board  was  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 
Hather  than  submit,  he  left  the  project. 

PHOENIX  HOMESTEADS  TODAY 

Life  on  the  project  during  the  last  few  months  has  settled  down  to  a  peaceful 
routine  under  the  leadership  of  a  new  president  of  the  association.  Interested  in  hi» 
job,  alert  and  intelligent,  he  has  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  community. 
Among  the  homesteaders  a  more  mature  attitude  toward  management  problems  has  come  to 
prevail.  "It  is  to  our  benefit  that  delinquent  payments  are  no  longer  tolerated,"  they 
will  say,  and,  "although  there  are  things  we  don't  like  about  the  places,  we  are  well 
satisfied  that  we  are  getting  bargains."  Working  relationships  between  the  settlers  and 
the  regional  office  are  decidedly  improved,   to  the  general  relief  and  gratification. 

After  living  approximately  6  years  on  the  project,  the  people,  as  a  rule,  seem 
well  satisfied  with  their  homesteads.  Most  of  them  believed,  until  recent  months, 
that  the  lots  were  too  large.     They  would  have  preferred  a  half  or  a  fourth  of  an  acre 
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instead  of  the  three - fou rths  they  now  have.  Their  motive  in  coming  to  the  project  has 
always  been  and  still  is  to  find  cheap  housing  rather  than  to  do  part-time  farming  and 
there  has  been  little  financial  reason  for  subsistence  gardens  since  the  first  year. 
Jobs  have  become  more  plentiful  in  phoenix,  and  they  pay  better.  Many  of  the  settlers 
would  move  now,   rather  than  keep  gardens  and  livestock. 

But  during  recent  months  a  new  appreciation  has  developed  for  the  extra  land. 
The  homesteaders  have  found  in  the  world  situation  reason  to  fear  that  food  prices  may 
rise  to  a  point  where  it  would  again  seem  worth  while  to  them  to  turn  to  gardening.  On 
this  basis,  one  of  the  strongest  original  opponents  of  subsistence  farming  on  the 
project  now  says,  "It's  a  safety  measure  that  may  spell  the  difference  between  a 
balanced  diet  and  malnutrition." 

Phoenix  Homesteads  may  have  failed  as  a  subsistence  project,  but  as  a  housing 
project  it  is  an  outstanding  success.  There  is  little  delinquency  today.  The  25 
houses  and  the  project  as  a  whole  are  extremely  attractive.  The  Spanish-type  houses 
are  painted  various  subdued  colors  that  blend  well  with  the  desert  background.  The 
front  lawns  of  all  the  tracts  and  the  subtropical  decorative  plants  and  shrubs  are  well 
kept,   despite  the  fact  that  the  remainder  of  the  plots  is  seldom  touched. 

The  project  is  rapidly  being  absorbed  into  the  larger  community.  More  and  more 
the  homesteaders  are  taking  part  in  activities  outside  their  own  group.  Only  the 
meetings  of  the  association,  now  infrequent,  bring  them  together  as  a  group.  They  no 
longer  identify  themselves  solely  as  project  members,  and  people  in  town  have  all  but 
forgotten  that  it  is  a  "Government  project."  "We  aren't  homesteaders  anymore,"  they 
say.    "We  are  conducting  our  own  affairs  now,  as  any  other  business  concern  would." 
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PART  III 
Chapter  1 
WHAT  HAS  BEEN  LEARNED* 8 

Nothing  would  be  more  valuable,  or  more  pleasing  to  those  who  have  had  a  hand  in 
this  study,  than  to  be  able  to  present,  at  the  end,  a  clear  and  we  1 1 -developed  plan  for 
a  subsistence -homesteads  program,  one  that  would  be  definite  in  purpose  and  yet 
sufficiently  flexible  to  operate  effectively  in  the  variety  of  specific  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  applied.  But  that  is  not  possible.  The  main  reason  is  that 
the  study  here  reported  was  confined  to  a  group  of  Government -sponsored  subsistence- 
homesteads  communities.  A  complementary  study  of  the  many  somewhat  similar  ventures  by 
private  individuals  would  be  a  necessary  preface  to  a  thorough -going  plan  for  a 
subsistence-homesteads  program. 

A  further  reason  is  that  some  of  the  conclusions  which  emerge  from  this  study 
can  be  drawn  only  tentatively.  Complete  certainty  with  respect  to  the  significance  of 
some  of  the  experience  observed  could  not  be  attained.  Some  of  that  experience  seemed 
to  be  unique  in  that  it  reflected  the  influence  of  a  special  set  of  circumstances  or  an 
unusual  personality.  Some  of  the  things  observed  occurred  on  only  a  few  projects  and 
not  on  others.  Tt  was  not  always  possible  to  understand  why.  Nevertheless,  most  of 
the  experience  was  not  unique.  Certain  developments  took  place  and  certain  problems 
occurred  in  a  pattern  which  was  consistent  throughout  most  of  the  projects.  Differences 
cou Id  often  be  related  to  differences  in  the  homesteaders,  in  administration,  or  in  the 
surrounding  local  situation.  A  great  many  of  the  conclusions  therefore  can  be  rather 
definite.     The  fact  that  some  others  are  tentative  does  not  render  them  valueless. 

Certainty,  after  all,  is  a  relative  matter  and  action  does  not  always  wait  on 
the  attainment  of  its  highest  degree.  Most  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  study  would 
urge  further  investigation  to  answer  some  of  the  specific  questions  that  are  unanswered 
here.  They  would  hesitate  to  formulate  a  complete  program  without  that  further  study. 
Their  conclusions,  as  presented  here,  however,  represent  considerably  greater  knowledge 
than  has  hitherto  been  available  and  they  permit  a  better  and  a  wiser  formulation  than 
was  possible  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  program.  They  are  offered  here  as 
guides  both  to  future  action  and  to  further  study. 

Ch  September  18,  1941,  the  editor  sent  to  everyone  who  had  participated  a  memo- 
randum asking  15  questions,    the  answers  to  which  would  provide  the  basis   for  this 


By  Paul  H.  Johnstone,  Senior  Agricultural  Historian,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  based  mainly  on  answers  to  questions  asked  of  all  who  participated  in  the 
study.     A  discussion  of  the  answers  that  were  made  will  be   found  in   the  Appendix. 
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chapter  on  "What  Has  Been  Learned."  A  discussion  of  the  answers  that  were  made  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  In  this  chapter  there  is  an  attempt  to  draw  the  various  strands 
into  a  summary  statement  upon  which  most  of  those  involved  in  the  study  would  be  in 
general  agreement. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  study  is  that  no  single 
evaluation  of  the  subsistence-homesteads  program  is  possible.  Its  objectives  were  too 
many  and  varied  and  perhaps  too  nebulous  and  contradictory  to  permit  any  simple  judg- 
ment. To  some  minds  the  program  is  a  record  of  dismal  failure,  to  others  it  is  a 
record  of  a  hopeful  forward  step.  To  most  people  it  was  an  experiment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  variety  of  ideas,  some  good  and  others  not  so  good;  its  value  lies  in  what  we 
can  learn  from  it.  Leaving  aside  all  doctrine,  all  ideologies,  all  comprehensive 
objectives,  what  can  we  learn  from  what  actually  happened  on  the  projects,  what  Worked 
and  what  did  not  work?  In  short,  what  were  the  results  of  the  many  things  that  were 
tried,  and  what  are  the  things  that  subsistence  homesteads  accomplish,  irrespective  of 
their  relation  to  any  objectives  and  ideologies? 

Particularly  at  this  time  does  it  seem  fruitful  to  ignore  the  original  purposes 
of  the  subsistence -homesteads  program,  whatever  they  were.  The  situation  of  the  Nation 
and  the  needs  of  its.  people,'  collectively  and  individually,  have  changed  so  radically 
since  1933  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  we  may  realize  to  recapture  even  the  thought 
and  the  spirit  of  those  times.  What  may  have  seemed  urgent  needs  and  inevitable 
necessities  are  no  longer  so.  Evaluation  of  the  success  of  a  program  solely  in  terms 
of  its  effectiveness  in  meeting  past  needs  is  almost  an  academic  exercise.  Evaluation 
in  terms  of  what  the  program  has  taught  us  for  the  future  may  be  more  useful. 

Several  simple  counsels  emerge.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  abundantly 
clear  to  every  homesteader,  before  he  ever  attaches  himself  and  his  family  to  a  home- 
stead, precisely  what  he  may  expect  and  specifically  what  he  may  not  hope  for.  Creating 
impossible  expectations  about  a  project  or  even  failing  to  emphasize,  in  the  clearest 
and  simplest  way,  every  possible  detail  of  arrangements  and  regulations  that  could  ever 
be  of  any  concern  to  the  homesteaders  are  likely  to  bring  endless  trouble  and  confusion. 

This  implies  that  policies  relating  to  homesteads  must  be  consistent  and,  so  far 
as  practicable,  unchanging.  Any  change  in  policy  that  can  be  conceivably  or  even 
falsely  construed  to  be  to  the  homesteaders '  disadvantage  is  extremely  hazardous. 
Planning  and  consideration  of  all  contingencies  should  be  complete  enough,  sure  enough, 
and  done  long  enough  in  advance,  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  need  for  changes 
in  policy.  When  changes  must  be  made  they  should  be  so  fully  and  carefully  explained 
that  the  reason  for  them  becomes  almost  self-evident. 

Probably  no  idea  involved  in  the  original  planning  of  the  subsistence -homesteads 
projects  has  been  more  costly,  or  has  resulted  in  more  trouble,  than  the  assumption 
that,  after  a  community  of  subsistence  homesteads  was  established,  an  economic  base 
could  be  found.  This  was  a  widespread  assumption  that  was  a  vital  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  program.  Efforts  based  upon  it  could  not  be  avoided.  But  the  mistake  is 
evident  now  and  no  wisely  conceived  program  in  the  future  would  repeat  it. 

An  ample  and  dependable  economic  base  to  insure  adequate  cash  incomes  for  the 
homesteaders  is  probably  the  first  and  foremost  ^ksential  to  a  successful  subsistence- 
homesteads  project.  Moreover,  the  homesteads  should  be  within  easy  commuting  distance 
of  that  economic  base— easy  in  terms  of  time,  of  cost,   and  of  convenience. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  conclusions  from  this  study  is  that  subsistence  homesteads 
do  not  justify  the  confidence  that  many  people  have  placed  in  them  as  a  relief  measure. 
Experience  on  the  projects  studied  indicates  that  subsistence  homesteads  do  not  provide 
relief  and  do  not  eliminate  the  need  for  it.  They  have  not  freed  families  at  the 
relief  level,  or  close  to  it,  from  the  need  for  continued  subsidy  or  relief  of  some 
kind.  Families  with  incomes  of  $1,200  or  more  per  year  have  managed  to  meet  the 
required  payments  and  have  enjoyed  some  benefits  from  living  on  their  homesteads.  Rut 
these  families  were  not  in  need  of  relief  as  we  have  ordinarily  thought  of  it.  Families 
actually  in  need  of  relief  have  either  been  unable  to  remain  on  the  homesteads  because 
they  could  not  meet  the  payments  required,  or  remaining,  they  have  needed  almost  as 
much  relief  assistance  as  they  would  have  needed  under  their  former  circumstances.  To 
repeat,  subsistence  homesteads  are  not  effective  relief  measures  and  do  not  substitute 
for  them.37 

The  economic  benefit  derived  from  subsistence  activities  has  been  negligible  or 
nonexistent  in  many  cases  but  considerable  in  others.  Unfortunately  no  reliable 
measurement  of  the  economic  benefit  was  possible  so  that  no  quantitative  expression  can 
be  given  to  this  observation.  Ch  three  of  the  projects  studied,  there  was  considerable 
utilization  of  the  land  resources.  In  two  of  these  projects,  51  Monte  and  Longview, 
many  of  the  homesteaders  have  amplified  their  living  somewhat  by  production  of  food  for 
home  use.  In  the  other,  Granger,  there  has  been  commercial  production  as  well  as 
production  for  home  use.  Utilization  of  land  resources  at  Granger  is  probably  better 
described  as  part-time  farming  than  as  subsistence  homesteading. 

Generally  speaking,  where  economic  benefits  were  derived  from  subsistence  pro- 
duction, no  corresponding  decline  in  cash  expenditures  for  living  resulted.  What  was 
saved  in  food  costs  was  spent  tobuy  things  that  otherwise  could  not  have  been  afforded; 
This  was  notably  true  at  El  Monte  and  Longview.  It  is  significant  because  it  indicates 
that  subsistence  homesteads  are  more  commonly  used  by  their  occupants  to  raise  the 
level  of  living  than  to  maintain  a  given  level  while  decreasing  total  cash  expenditures. 
The  subsistence  homestead  is  no  stabilizer  of  standards  of  living.  It  does  not  still 
the  manifold  wants  and  desires  of  our  people. 

Looking  at  the  same  fact  from  another  vantage  point,  it  has  significance  for  the 
use  of  subsistence  homesteads  as  a  relief  measure.  Tt  indicates  that,  to  the  family 
whose  normal  income  of  perhaps  $1,500  per  year  has  been  reduced  to  $400,  a  subsistence 
homestead  will  be  small  comfort.  Under  certain  conditions,  it  may  make  possible  a 
better  living  than  can  be  otherwise  obtained  with  a  $400  cash  income,  but  it  will  not 
meet  the  customary  standards  of  the  family  and  will  not  be  long  satisfactory.  Besides, 
almost  no  family  seems  able  to  pay  for  a  subsistence  homestead  out  of  a  cash  income  of 
$400  or  even  $1,000  per  year. 

The  possibility  of  subsistence  homesteads  as  a  practical  measure  of  assistance 
to  those  whose  income  is  ordinarily  below  the  $1 , 200-a-year  level  is  not  definitely  and 


It  is  interesting  that  this  judgment,  based  upon  experience,  confirms  the  early 
opinion  of  M.  L.  Wilson,  who  insisted  from  the  first  that  su b s i s t ence - home s t ead « 
projects  were  not  intended  for  the  destitute,  but  rather  for  the  lower  mi dd 1 e - i ncome 
group. 
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conclusively  eliminated,  however,  because  two  variables  are  involved:  the  first  is 
subsidy,   the  second  is  standards. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  subsistence  homesteads  that  have  housing  and  other 
facilities  comparable  to  those  on  the  projects  studied  are  not  practicable,  without 
subsidy,  for  most  families  whose  annual  cash  income  is  below  the  $100  per  month  level. 
It  is  far  from  proven,  however,  that  a  subsistence  homestead  that  costs  such  home- 
steaders less  would  not  confer  a  benefit.  It  is  conceivable  that  by  reducing  to  a 
lower  level  the  standards  in  housing  and  facilities  that  have  been  observed  upon  these 
projects,  subsistence  homesteads  could  be  established  at  a  cost  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  families  with  smaller  incomes  to  live  upon  them.  It  is  equally  conceivable 
that  lower  income  people  could  be  successful  homesteaders  on  projects  in  which  housing 
and  other  standards  were  as  high  as  those  in  the  projects  studied,  provided  that  the 
difference  between  possible  payments  and  actual  cost  was  made  up  for  by  subsidy. 

It  is  possible,  though  there  is  not  evidence  to  prove  or  disprove  the  conten- 
tion, that  the  economic  and  social  benefit  from  such  subsidy  would  total  up  to  more 
than  its  amount.  If  a  $1 , 200-a-year  standard  is  established,  but  benefits  are  intended 
for  people  with  only  a  $900  income,    there  must  be  a  proportionate  subsidy. 

The  subs  is tence -homesteads  pattern  has  within  it  many  practical  elements  that 
could  be  repeated  and  extended.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  widespread  and  genuine  desire 
for  decent  low-cost  houses  built  oh  tracts  of  land  that  provide  a  chance  for  a  certain 
degree  of  subsistence  activity.  The  desire  and  the  ability  to  utilize  fully  the 
subsistence  possibilities  of  a  2-  or  3-  or  4-acre  tract  of  good  land  may  be  relatively 
rare.  The  desire  is  widespread,  however,  for  enough  land  to  dig  in,  to  have  trees, 
grass,  flowers,  small  vegetable  gardens,  possibly  poultry,  possibly  even  space  for  a 
cow  —  above  all,  elbow  room  and  a  wholesome  and  healthy  place  to  rear  children.  There 
is  also,  in  some  quarters,  a  desire  for  enough  land  to  impart  some  feeling  of  security, 
a  belief  that  in  case  of  need  the  land  could  be  used  to  produce  a  substantial  part  of 
the  family  food  supply.  How  deep  this  desire  is  and  how  solid  the  belief,  is  not  cer- 
tain. It  is  a  survival  of  the  darkest  and  most  despairing  days  of  1932  and  1933; 
whether  it  persists  at  any  other  level  than  the  verbal  one  is  not  clear.  Whether  or  not 
this  belief  is  an  illusion,  or  is  founded  upon  real  possibilities,  is  also  debatable. 
But  the  fact  that  it  is  found  among  many  homesteaders  who  ordinarily  give  little  effort 
to  subsistence  practices  is  not  debatable. 

There  seems  to  be  room,  therefore,  for  homesteads  that  have  some  subsistence 
possibilities  which  with  little  or  no  subsidy  would  be  both  practical  and  expedient  for 
people  in  the  income  bracket  running  from  $1,200  to  $1,800  or  $2,000  a  year.  If  such 
units  were  to  be  established  or  fostered  by  the  Government,  the  experience  that  has 
been  examined  would  indicate  that  the  allotment  of  land  with  the  homestead  should 
generally  be  considerably  smaller  than  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  projects  that  were 
studied.  There  are  exceptions,  but  in  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  where  homesteads  now  comprise  4  acres,  as  little  as  1  or  2  would  work  out  just 
as  well,  and  possibly  better.  Experience  also  seems  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  well 
to  give  subsistence  activities  much  less  official  emphasis,  to  make  subsistence  facili- 
ties available  but  go  no  farther  than  that,  to  put  no  pressure  upon  homesteaders  to 
use  them,  to  do  no  more  than  let  information  and  advice  on  the  subject  be  had  for  the 
asking. 
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Many  difficulties  that  have  arisen  on  the  studied  projects  could  be  avoided  by 
direct  sale  of  the  homesteads  to  the  homesteaders.  Regulations  to  preserve  the  purpose 
of  subs  is tence -homesteads  communities  could  probably  be  effected  better  by  reliance 
upon  zoning  and  upon  regular  subdivision  restrictions,  than  upon  regulations  that  are 
imposed  in  an  unusual  fashion,  even  though  they  are  no  more  drastic,  and  are  intended 
to  attain  ends  that  the  commonly  accepted  practice  of  zoning  and  subdivision  restric- 
tions also  aim  at.  Experience  also  indicates  that,  in  general,  nothing  should  be  done 
that  can  possibly  be  avoided  which  will  tend  to  differentiate  the  homestead  community 
from  the  larger  community  that  surrounds  it.  Attempts  to  form  or  to  unify  the  social 
community  on  the  basis  of  the  geographical  bounds  of  the  homestead  community  are 
hazardous,  and  community  organization  as  such  should  be  g i ven  littleofficial  att en t i on • 
Wisdom  seems  on  the  side  of  letting  the  community  form  itself  without  interference,  or 
attempts  at  guidance.  The  community  should  develop  its  own  organizations  of  its  own 
volition,  or  not  at  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  community  facilities  should  never  be 
allowed  for,  in  original  plans.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  a  great  wariness  should  be 
present  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  community  houses,  cooperative  enterprises,  and  the 
like,  unless  they  are  voluntarily  and  even  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  homesteaders 
themsel ves . 

So  long  as  there  is  a  continuing  official  determination  that  subsistence  facili- 
ties must  be  used,  the  administration  of  projects  is  confronted  with  two  problems  that 
are  difficult  to  handle  and  sometimes  bring  continual  trouble.  The  first  problem  is 
that  of  selecting  homesteaders  who  appear  likely  to  follow  the  subsistence  pattern  that 
has  been  decided  upon  officially.  Experience  has  taught  something  that  is  a  partial 
guide  in  the  matter  of  selecting  homesteaders  of  this  sort,  but  no  criteria  of  selec- 
tion have  yet  been  devised  that  are  wholly  reliable.  Second,  the  problem  arises  of 
providing  instruction  and ^incentive  and  even  pressure  upon  the  homesteaders  to  follow 
out  the  officially  desired  subsistence  activities.  AH  this  results  in  endless  work 
and  concern  upon  the  part  of  officials,  and  frequently  ends  up  in  friction  between  them 
and  the  homesteaders.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  where  wise  and  skilled  leader- 
ship moderates  the  difficulties.     Rut  by  and  large  the  policy  is  hazardous. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  an  easy  and  even  obvious  alternative.  That  would  be 
to  decide  upon  the  income  group  to  be  helped  rather  than  upon  the  particular  pattern  of 
life  that  will  probably  help  them.  Provide  this  group  with  subsistence  homesteads  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  Undoubtedly  some  would  use  the  facilities,  some  would  not; 
but  the  friction  arising  from  the  attempt  to  impose  a  subsistence  pattern  of  living 
would  be  gone,  and  even  those  who  did  not  use  their  gardens  or  keep  poultry,  would 
still  benefit  from  clean  air  and  trees  and  grass  and  space  for  children  to  play  in,  all 
of  which  are,  beyond  doubt,  widely  desired. 

The  heavy  emphasis  upon  subsistence  in  the  original  subs i s tence -homes teads 
design  has  been  markedly  successful  in  three  of  these  proj ects  -  Longview,  El  Monte,  and 
Granger.  At  Longview  and  El  Monte,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  program  amounted  essen- 
tially to  helping  people  do  what  they  already  wanted  to  do  or  were  actually  trying  to 
do.  Tn  both  these  places  subsistence  homesteading  as  an  individual  and  private  pattern 
of  activity  was  fairly  common.  At  Granger  there  was  a  remarkable  dovetailing  of  the 
slack  season  in  the  mines  and  the  summer  growing  season.  There  was  also  at  Granger  a 
heritage  of  attitudes  receptive  to  the  subsistence  idea.  In  all  three  places,  the  land 
was  good  and  any  effort  put  forth  toward  farming  was  relatively  well  rewarded.  It  may 
be  concluded  that  where  both  the  culture  of  the  people  and  the  physical  surroundings 
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are  very  favorable*  heavy  emphasis  upon  subsistence  has  a  good  chance  to  be  effective. 
J3ut  wherever  the  cultural  pattern  does  not  favor  subsistence  practices,  something 
resembling  regimentation  is  likely  to  be  needed  if  extensive  subsistence  activities  are 
expected.  And  if  the  soil  is  poor,  or  if  the  conditions  of  employment  do  not  favor  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  upon  the  land,  subsistence  activities  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  great .  "** 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  regard  to  those  features  of  the  subsistence -homesteads 
program  that  have  caught  on  and  have  been  widely  successful  in  the  sense  of  being 
eagerly  accepted,  most  of  the  issues  that  have  confounded  both  settlers  and  officials 
ate  not  present  or  are  insignificant.  The  issue  over  local  autonomy  versus  Federal 
authority  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  projects  evaporates  because  no  real 
administration  of  projects  is  necessary  i f only  those  features  that  have  been  successful 
9Ce  attempted  and  if  those  features  that  have  been  markedly  unsuccessful  are  avoided. 
This  issue  has  become  significant  only  when  objectives  have  been  pursued  that  either 
were  contrary  to  the  established  attitudes  of  the  homesteaders  or  were  extremely  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  in  view  of  general  or  immediately  surrounding  economic  conditions. 

A  large  measure  of  the  discontent  and  friction  that  have  been  evident  upon  some 
of  the  studied  projects  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  attempts  either  to  make  the  pro- 
jects into  something  that  the  homesteaders  themselves  did  not  eagerly  wish,  or  to  make 
the  projects  into  something)  that  the  total  circumstances  made  difficult  or  impossible. 
Such  things  as  the  effort  to  induce  people  to  produce  more  subsistence  food  then  they 
really  wanted  to,  or  the  attempt  to  keep  the  projects  aval  lab-le-  foi — a  lower  income 
level  than  could  maintain  them  without  subsidy,  have  resulted  in  regulations  that  have 
been  resented  by  the  homesteaders  themselves.  There  can  be  no  quarrel  generally  with 
the  intent  <behind  these  regulations,  but  it  does  appear  to  be  a  fact  that  regulations 
and  pressures  have  been  a  source  of  friction  that  could  be  avoided  by  something  more 
nearly  resembling  a  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

There  is  full  realization  that  such  a  policy  would  result  in  many  things  that 
are  not  wholly  desirable.  For  instance,  homesteads  on  many  projects  might  rise  in 
price  immediately  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  low-income  people  for  whom  they  are,  and 
were,  intended.  This  means,  that  in  case  of  resale  of  the  property,  low-income  people 
could  not  afford  to  buy  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  unwise  to  allow  private  indi- 
viduals to  profit  by  speculation  from  subsidy  intended  to  benefit  low-income  groups. 
But  to  hold  prices  down  artificially  will  take  restrictions  that  are  sure  to  bring 
friction. 

Upon  this  general  issue  the  comment  of  one  official  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration; of  these  programs  in  the  past  seems  not  only  pertinent  but  perhaps  more 
profound  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface.  "If  the  Government  has  got  to  scrap 
with  somebody,"  he  said,  "it  would  do  better  to  scrap  with  some  big  industrial  monopoly 
than  with  some  little  guy  down  at  Palmerdale  who  won't  clip  the  grass." 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  to 
individuals  by  cyclical  depression,  unemployment,  and  underemployment,  invites  a  choice 
between  two  general  courses  of  action,  although  one  course  does  not  logically  preclude 
the  other.  The  first  course  would  be  to  remedy  the  more  basic  ill,  which  is  the 
phenomenon  of  mass  unemployment  and  underproduction.  In  the  opinion  of  many  the 
attainment  of  this  would  involve  an  increasing  governmental  control  by  one  means  or 
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another  over  the  upper  reaches  of  the  managerial  and  fiscal  structure  of  industry. 
There  would  he  a  necessity,  in  other  words,  for  increasing  control  -" regimentation"  if 
one  cares  to  employ  an  invidious  term— over  the  institutions,  the  inanimate  organiza- 
tions, upon  which  the  lives  and  happiness  of  individuals  depend.  The  t radi t ional  rights 
and  practices  of  these  institutions  would  have  to  he  altered  in  a  way  that  vast  numbers 
of  Americans  seem  to  oppose. 

The  second  course  of  action  is  a  treatment  of  the  effects  and  not  of  the  cause. 
It  assumes  that  nothing  can  or  should  be  done  to  prevailing  economic  institutions  and 
practices  themselves  that  can  remove  effectively  the  causes  of  unemployment  and  inse- 
curity. Unemployment,  partial  employment,  insecure  employment,  and  only  partial  use  of 
industrial  resources  and  possibilities  are  taken  for  granted  as  inevitable.  Assuming 
this,  the  attempt  is  made  to  assuage  the  suffering  caused  by  the  dependence  of  indi- 
viduals upon  institutions  because  it  is  believed  that  the  institutions  cannot  be 
managed. 

The  Subsistence  Homesteads  Program  essentially  and  fundamentally  belongs  in  the 
latter  class.  In  medical  terminology  it  was  essentially  a  treatment  of  the  symptoms  as 
distinguished  from  a  treatment  of  the  causes.  This  judgment  is  not  intended  to 
disparage  the  humanitarian  treatment  of  symptoms  for  purposes  of  relief.  Hut  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  treatment  of  symptoms  and  treatments  of  causes,  and  to 
know  when  we  are  doing  one  and  when  we  are  doing  the  other.  Tt  is  important  also  to 
realize  that  successful  treatment  of  the  symptoms  for  purposes  of  relief  is  frequently 
impossible  if  the  basic  causes  of  the  ill  are  left  untouched. 

The  possible  success  of  subsistence-homesteads  projects  was  frequently  prejudiced 
by  the  fact  that  the  very  basic  economic  ills  which  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  the 
projects  continued  to  plague  the  projects  after  they  had  been  established.  There  is 
strong  evidence  to  indicate  that,  by  and  large,  the  continuing  desire  of  many  of  the 
people  who  settled  on  the  subsistence-homesteads  projects  was  not  to  be  subsistence 
homesteaders,  but  rather  to  have  the  security  of  employment  and  the  adequacy  of  income 
which  a  properly  functioning  economy  could  offer  them,  but  which  the  subsistence  home- 
steads alone  could  not.  Therefore  subsistence  homesteads  were,  in  effect,  to  a  very 
appreciable  degree  a  substitute  for  what  was  wanted,  provided  in  lieu  of  the  desired 
thing  itself. 

"artly  because  so  many  homesteaders  did  not  have  a  fundamental  and  continuing 
desire  to  be  subsistence  homesteaders,  but  rather  had  a  fundamental  and  continuing 
desire  to  live  according  to  the  dominant  tastes  of  the  modern  industrial  world,  and 
partly  because  the  economic  difficulties  and  dislocations  that  had  produced  the  subsist- 
ence movement  itself  continued  as  an  active  force,  the  establishment  and  administration 
of  subsistence-homesteads  projects  necessarily  was  forced  into  the  adoption  of  restric- 
tions upon  the  traditional  rights  of  indi v idua 1 s  —  to  guard  against  speculation,  to 
insure  that  the  residents  on  the  projects  actually  practiced  subsistence  measures,  to 
insure  that  the  residents  on  the  projects  came  from  the  proper  income  levels  -that 
resulted  in  administrative  friction  and  difficulties,  and  frequently  fostered  a  resent- 
ment among  the  homesteaders  themselves  against  the  very  agency  which  was  sincerely 
trying  to  aid  them. 

There  are  many  features  of  life  on  the  subsistence-homesteads  orojects  for  which 
there  is  wide  and  active  desire;   these  have  already  been  noted  in  the  preceding  pages, 
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and  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  they  could  be  wisely  and  successfully  repeated. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  these  features  that  have  been  most  markedly  and  widely 
successful  are  those  that,  in  essence,  offer  the  opportunity  for  improved  housing  and 
living  standards  in  terms  of  prevailing  urban  and  suburban  tastes,  and  of  values  which 
are  moral  and  esthetic  rather  than  economic.  By  this  type  of  criteria,  many  features 
of  the  program  may  tentatively  be  judged  a  very  considerable  success. 

But  as  a  measure  to  cure  the  major  economic  ills  that  brought  about  the  unemploy- 
ment and  insecurity  out  of  which  the  program  was  generated,  the  subsistence-homesteads 
program  must  be  considered  inadequate,  and  to  whatever  extent  it  was  embarked  upon  as 
an  alternative  to  more  basic  action,  it  constitutes  a  flight  from  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Good  housing  with  earth  to  dig  in,  a  chance  to  garden,  elbow  room,  a  wholesome 
and  beautiful  place  in  which  to  rear  chi ldren  —  such  things  are  good  and  widely  desired. 
But  they  do  not  function  as  a  substitute  for  an  adequate  cash  income  and  security  of 
employment . 

Experience  therefore  does  not  justify  a  faith  that  subsistence  homesteads  may  be 
depended  upon  to  any  great  extent  to  solve  the  problems  of  relief  or  of  unemployment. 
But  the  features  of  the  program  already  pointed  out  that  demonstrably  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  people  of  low  and  middle  income  to  improve  greatly  the  conditions  of  their 
home  1 i fe  -  provided  the  cash  income  remains  adequate  and  secure  —  af fords  an  example  of 
a  field  of  endeavor  into^ which  this  Nation  might  wisely  divert  its  vast  creative 
energies  as  soon  as  the  war  we  now  are  waging  is  completely  won. 
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APPENDIX38 

On  September  IS,  1Q41  there  was  sent  to  everyone  who  had  participated  in  this 
9-trirly  a  memorandum  asking  1.5  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  provide  the  basis 
for  the  chapter  on  "What  Has  Reeii  Learned.  "    A  discussion  of  the  answers  follows. 

Upon  some  questions  there  is  general  agreement,  upon  others  the  opinions  are 
split  one,  two,  or  even  three  ways.  Most  of  those  who  answered  the  questions  were 
familiar  with  only  one  or  two  of  the  projects.  Their  opinions  are  based  on  what  they 
saw,  and  naturally  they  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  others  who  observed  other 
projects.  Oi  other  points  the  evidence  simply  is  not  clear,  and  divergence  of  opinion 
is  inevitable.  At  still  other  points  the  differences  of  opinion  arise  from  differing 
views  of  the  essential  purposes  of  the  program.  They  are  disagreements  about  ends 
rnther  than  about  facts,  and  they  cannot  be  resolved  by  scientific  evaluation  of  evi- 
dence. Those  who  believe  that  important  spiritual  values  are  derived  from  contact  with 
the  soil  will  view  gardening  efforts  differently  than  those  who  are  more  skeptical  of 
those  values.  At  some  points  the  writer  has  drawn  different  conclusions  than  have  most 
of  the  observers;  he  has  taken  as  his  license  to  state  them,  his  familiarity  with  the 
f:->dings  on  all  the  projects  and  hence  his  presumably  wider  perspective. 

Question:  To  what  extent,  if  any,  can  subsistence  homesteads  be  a  benefit, 
without  continuing  subsidy,  to  the  really  low-income  groups? 

Those  who  participated  were  in  substantial  agreement  on  the  main  issue  raised  by 
this  question.  They  believe  that  a  subsistence-homesteads  program  which  incorporate-? 
the  housing  standards  of  the  existing  projects  cannot  serve  the  low-income  group  unless 
it  is  subsidized.  The  low-income  group  is  defined  in  the  comments  as  the  group  with 
incomes  under  $1,200  per  year.  The  commentators  point  out  that  the  amortization  costs 
on  houses  similar  to  those  on  the  projects  cannot  be  paid  out  of  low  incomes,  with  the 
result  that  low-income  families  either  are  not  accepted  on  the  projects  or  are  obliged 
to  leave. 

Several  regard  subsidy  as  desirable,  provided  it  be  planned  and  be  made  publicly 
acceptable.  One  suggests  that  housing  standards  on  the  projects  be  lowered  to  the 
point  that  costs  will  be  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  low-income  families  to  pay. 
Many  of  the  comments  imply  a  belief  that  the  social  benefits  derived  by  low-income 
families  will  exceed  the  subsidy  necessary  to  establish  them  securely  on  the  projects, 
1>k  none  specifically  makes  this  assertion.  Conclusive  evidence  either  for  or  against 
fhis  belief  is  not  furnished  by  the  projects  studied  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Granger  Homesteads  where  the  situation  is  complex  and  the  evidence  is  difficult  to 
evaluate. 


1y  Paul  H.  Johnstone, 
Social  psychologist,  Bureau 


Senior  Agricultural  Historian, 
of   Agricultural  Economics. 


and  Bernard  R.  Bell,  Associate 
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At  least  one  of  the  replies  expresses  considerable  doubt  that  any  economic 
benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  noncommercial  part-time  farming,  but  points  out  that 
many  nonpecuniary  advantages  are  attached  to  so-called  rurban  life. 

The  general  conclusion  might  be  stated  as  follows:  Subsistence  homesteads  do 
not  appear  appreciably  to  increase  the  incomes  of  homesteaders  nor  to  make  possible  any 
substantial  reduction  in  their  cash  living  costs.  Consequently  the  cost  represents  a 
greater  burden  than  low-income  families  can  carry.  They  can  afford  subsistence  home- 
steads little  or  no  more  readily  than  they  can  afford  other  types  of  housing  of 
comparable  decency.  Unless  the  regular  cash  income  of  this  group  is  increased, 
therefore,  there  are  but  two  alternatives:  provide  a  subsidy  or  reduce  the  housing 
s  tandards. 

Question:  Does  the  essence  of  subsistence  homesteads  (whatever  you  consider  it 
to  be)  coincide  with  or  go  counter  to  whatever  you  consider  the  dominant  social  trends 
and  forces  of  this  time  -the  forces  that  it  is  wise  not  to  buck,  or  that  it  is  futile 
to  oppose?  Or  is  it  neither  with  nor  against  the  current?  Are  subsistence  homesteads 
conceivably  a  solution  of  certain  of  our  problems,  or  a  retreat  from  them? 

Replies  to  this  question  reflect  the  difficulty  of  defining  subsistence  home- 
steads. Part  I  of  this  report  has  suggested  that  the  subsistence-homesteads  program, 
as  itemerged  from  public  and  Congressional  discussion,  was  no  crystal-clear  conception. 
Anyone  attempting  to  define  subsistence  homesteads  by  reference  to  the  original 
authorized  objectives  of  the  program  finds  it  necessary  to  choose  from  among  a  number 
of  variant  and  somewhat  conflicting  concepts.  Those  who  look  to  the  operating  program 
for  a  definition  find  that  it  embraces  a  variety  of  activities.  Several  different 
definitions  of  the  program  and  its  objectives  can  be  inferred  from  its  actual  opera- 
tions. The  commentators  differ,  consequently,  in  what  they  consider  to  be  the  essence 
of  subsistence  homesteads. 

Practically  all  agree  that  on  a  subsistence  homestead  a  family  is  supposed  to 
produce  its  own  food.  Some  believe  that  the  homesteaders  are  supposed  to  produce  a 
substantial  part  of  their  food,  or  even  all  of  it,  at  all  times,  and  in  addition  are 
supposed  to  build  their  houses,  spin  and  weave  their  cloth,  and  make  their  clothing—  in 
short,  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  free  of  dependence  on  cash  and  to  constitute  a 
highly  self-sufficient  community,  self-sufficient  in  their  social  relations  as  well  as 
in  their  economic  life. 

Others  believe  that  homesteaders  should  produce  a  part  of  their  food,  but  be 
otherwise  dependent  on  cash  obtained  from  part-time  or  low-paid  labor,  and  possibly 
from  the  sale  of  some  farm  products.  Still  others  believe  that  the  homesteaders  should 
be  industrial  workers  who  can  fall  back  upon  their  subsistence  production  in  periods  of 
depression  and  unemployment,  and  use  their  homesteads  as  partial  substitutes  for  cash 
income.  At  the  final  extreme,  are  those  who  regard  subsistence  homesteads  essentially 
as  suburban  housing  projects  where  residents  may  enjoy  improving  their  grounds  and,  if 
they  choose,  pother  about  in   their  garden. 

Some  among  the  advocates  of  these  last  concepts,  consider  the  development  of  a 
well-knit  community  and  a  vigorous  self-contained  social  life  an  essential  aspect  of  a 
subsistence-homesteads  project.     Others  do  not. 
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The  proponents  of  these  various  views  are,  in  their  replies,  much  more  in  agree- 
ment on  what  they  consider  the  dominant  social  trends  and  forces  of  the  time.  Here 
their  faculties  as  scientific  observers  are  in  operation.  They  differ,  as  is  entirely 
healthy,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  these  trends .  Some  express  clear  distaste.  Generally, 
the  replies  refer  to  increasing  urhani zat ion ,  industrialization,  specialization  and 
division  of  labor,  and  interdependence,  as  objective  phenomena  of  the  present-day  world. 
They  refer  also  to  a  variety  of  accompanying  subjective  phenomena,  including  rising 
standards  of  living,  increasing  belief  in  and  recognition  of  workers'  rights  to  a  job, 
and  corresponding  demands  for  and  efforts  toward  stabilization  of  the  economy  at  the 
level  of  full  employment. 

Almost  all  the  commentators  agree  that  insofar  as  the  essence  of  subsistence 
homesteads  is  the  substantial  reduction  of  dependence  on  cash  income,  it  goes  definitely 
counter  to  the  dominant  social  trend  of  our  time.  Self-sufficiency,  economic  and 
social,  is  a  dissonant  note  in  the  dominant  ideology,  and  is  desired  by  only  a  scatter- 
ing of  individuals.  A  number  suggest  that  self-sufficiency  is  not  only  an  unpopular 
ideology,  but  is  also  not  a  realistic  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  our  time,  and 
cannot  be  considered  so  unless  one  is  extremely  pessimistic  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bility of  social  utilization  of  scientific  knowledge  and  technological  achievement. 
They  offer,  in  support  of  their  contention,  the  record  of  difficulty  and  failure  of 
those  projects  located  far  from  any  opportunity  for  employment,  the  minor  role  of  sub- 
sistence production  in  most  projects  where  homesteaders  had  paid  work,  the  relatively 
successful  establishment,  since  the  beginning  of  the  subs istence -homesteads  program,  of 
public-works  and  unemployment -insurance  programs,  and  the  continuing  efforts  to  revive 
private  economic  activity  to  the  point  where  it  would  provide  full-time  employment  for 
all  those  able  and  willing  to  work.  They  point  also  to  minimum-wage  laws  and  the 
organization  of  workers  as  successful  and  accepted  alternative  means  of  raising  the 
incomes  of  industrial  workers  above  the  "low-income"  level. 

Most  of  the  commentators  agree  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  subsistence 
homesteading  as  a  buffer  against  the  shock  of  cyclical  depression  for  they  do  not 
appreciably  reduce  the  need  for  a  minimum  cash  income— a  need  which  is  present  in 
depression  as  well  as  in  other  periods.  To  regard  them  as  any  solution  of  '  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  they  believe,  is  to  retreat  from  our  primary  problem  —  that  of  so 
operating  our  economy  as  to  ensure  constant  opportunities  for  productive  work  at 
reasonable  wages.  They  question  the  hope  that  subsistence  homesteaders,  in  periods  of 
unemployment,  might  obtain  some  cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products.  Home- 
steaders would  be  unusually  fortunate  if,  in  contrast  to  operators  of  considerably 
larger  units  with  established  commercial  enterprises  and  market  outlets.  They  could 
meet  their  costs  of  production  when  prices  were  down  and  markets  were  contracted.  In 
short,  the  subsistence  homesteader,  like  many  another  small  farmer,  would  need  a  job 
or  some  form  of  relief  in  time  of  depression. 

Insofar  as  subsistence  homesteads  are  regarded  essentially  as  housing  projects, 
they  are  considered  distinctly  in  consonance  with  dominant  present  trends.  Several 
of  the  commentators  point  out  that  with  modern  improved  means  of  transportation,  there 
is  little  reason  for  not  locating  housing  projects  for  low-income  workers  in  semirural 
areas.  Where  the  cost  of  transportation  is  not  too  high,  such  projects  would  provide  a 
kind  of  hoxising  and  surroundings  that  are  unquestionably  in  demand  by  many  people  in 
the  low-income  groups,  in  fact,  in  all  income  groups.  The  healthfulness ,  the  attrac- 
tiveness, and  the  space  provided  by  such  housing  more  nearly  represent  what  the 
resources  of  our  present-day  society  can  provide  than  does  the  blight  which  spreads 
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over  large  parts  of  our  cities.  The  chance  to  garden  and  to  raise  some  food  provides 
a  leisure-time  activity  that  is  widely  popular  among  our  people.  Should  the  next  few 
years  witness  a  greater  dispersion  of  industry  through  the  small  towns  of  the  country, 
the  opportunity  for  a  subsistence-homestead  type  of  housing  project  will  be  enhanced. 
The  proponents  of  this  view  of  subsistence  homesteads  emphasize,  however,  that  subsist- 
ence production  in  these  projects  will  be  a  pastime,  not  a  serious  nor  significant 
productive  effort.  The  way  of  life  of  the  homesteaders  will  be  suburban,  not  rural  nor 
even  partly  rural,  in  the  usual  sense.  Most  of  them  would  not  have  need,  inclination, 
nor  time,  for  more  than  a  small  garden  plot.  Such  things  as  chickens  and  milk  cows 
could  not  ordinarily  be  expected. 

One  or  two  replies  point  out  still  another  type  of  subsistence  homesteading 
which  they  believe  is  in  harmony  with  dominant  social  trends.  They  suggest  that  it  be 
de  signated  by  the  new  term  —  rurbanism.  It  combines  urban  and  rural  living;  it  rests 
upon  the  base  of  steady  employment  which  involves  regular  seasonal  lay-offs  or  regular 
half-time  work,  and  combines  with  this  work  either  subsistence  production  or,  more 
often,  part-time  commercial  farming  as  well  as  home  production.  This  pattern  of  life, 
it  is  asserted,  is  developing  of  its  own  accord.  Under  the  name  "part-time  farming"  it 
has  grown  rapidly  around  most  major  industrial  centers  and  will  probably  continue  to 
increase.  It  is  suitable  for,  and  has  been  adopted  by,  many  workers  whose  occupations 
and  whose  individual  employment  situations  make  it  feasible.  In  our  present-day 
economy  there  are  numerous  individual  situations  of  this  type.  For  workers  in  these 
positions,  rurban  living  offers  a  chance  for  the  combination  of  income  from  the  land 
with  wage  income.  Thus,  it  makes  possible  a  higher  level  of  living  than  could  be 
attained  from  only  one  of  the  two.  In  cash,  $100  to  $300  a  year  may  measure  the 
difference.  But  to  this  may  be  added  benefits  that  cannot  be  measured  in  pecuniary 
terms,    such  as  a  healthful  environment. 

The  belief  that  this  type  of  subsistence  homestead  represents  a  natural  develop- 
ment in  full  accord  with  dominant  trends  rests  upon  evidence  which  is  not  yet  all 
in.  The  next  few  years  may  or  may  not  witness  a  reversal  of  the  trend  reported,  if,  in 
fact,  the  trend  is  real.  Systematic  examination  of  the  evidence  of  the  last  few  years 
and  observation  of  what  happens  on  the  periphery  of  industrial  centers  during  the  next 
few  years  should  make  or  break  the  case  for  encouragement  of  this  type  of  subsistence 
homestead. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  no  reply  refers  to  one  of  the  more 
elusive  purposes  of  the  subsistence-homesteads  program,  as  that  program  was  conceived 
in  certain  quarters  —the  recapture  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  attachment  to  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  supporters  of  the  program  believed  that  the  return  of  industrial  workers  to 
the  land  would  strip  them  of  what  they  considered  to  be  false  and  evil  urban  values  and 
ways  of  living.  A  plot  of  earth  and  work  with  the  soil,  they  hoped,  would  re-endow 
them  with  the  many  virtues  considered  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  life  on  the  land. 
None  of  the  observers  report  any  such  change  in  values  or  patterns  of  living. 

Question:    What  difference  may  be  expected  between  times  of  boom  and  depression 

in  people's  desire  and  capacity  for  subsistence  homesteading? 

The  commentators  are  united  in  their  belief  that  the  desire  and  capacity  for 
subsistence  homesteading  decline  in  boom  times  and  rise  in  periods  of  depression.  This 
belief    is    based  on    their    observation  that,    on    most    of  the  projects,   use    of  the 
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subsistence-producing  capacities  of  the  homesteads  declined  as  wages  rose  and  as  full- 
time  employment  became  more  common.  They  noted  also  that  as  defense  preparations 
increased  and  employment  opportunities  were  created  in  new  places,  many  homesteaders 
left  the  projects  for  better  jobs  in  other  localities. 

The  implication  seems  to  be  that,  for  most  people,  subsistence  homesteading  with 
great  emphasis  upon  subsistence  production  is  not  a  preferred  way  of  life  and  is  not 
regarded  as  a  permanent  type  of  adjustment.  Rather  it  is  an  expedient  to  which  they 
resort  in  periods  of  reduced  income,  an  adjustment  that  is  only  temporarily  acceotable. 
As  cash  income  increases  they  prefer  to  use  their  leisure  time,  so  far  as  they  have  any, 
for  other  purposes  than  the  reduction  of  cash  food  costs. 

These  conclusions  are  probably  sound  but  they  should  be  accepted  only  with  some 
caution.  We  do  not  know  how  representative  the  people  on  the  existing  projects  are  of 
people  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Tt  is  entirely  possible  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
projects  were  established  was  a  selective  factor.  It  is  possible  that  a  large  group  of 
people  whom  the  projects  did  not  reach  would  have  reacted  differently  and  would  have 
continued  their  subsistence  production  even  when  employed  full  time  and  at  higher  wages. 
Many  of  the  present  homesteader s  were  attracted  to  the  projects  principally  by  the 
quality  and  relative  cheapness  of  the  housing.  Their  early  efforts  at  subsistence 
production  may  have  been  mainly  in  response  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation;  it 
was  clear  that  subsistence  production  was  desired  by  the  Government  representatives. 
Many  of  these  homesteaders  would  have  abandoned,  and  in  fact  many  already  had  abandoned, 
all  serious  attempts  at  subsistence  production  before  the  revival  of  economic  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  group  which  would  have  been  attracted  primarily  by  the 
chance  for  subsistence  production,  and  which  might  have  continued  to  utilize  it,  may  be 
rather  large.  We  have  no  means  of  learning  how  large  a  group  this  is  or  how  adequately 
it  was  represented  on  the  projects.  The  policies  of  selection  were  aimed  at  finding 
such  people  but  they  were  admittedly  and  unavoidably  crude,  and  difficult  to  apply. 
The  number  of  projects  was  limited  and  applicants  for  each  project  were  necessarily 
drawn  from  a  limited  area.  In  short,  the  experience  on  the  existing  projects  does  not 
conclusively  demonstrate  that  subsistence  homesteading  is,  as  one  commentator  put  it,  a 
"bad  dream"  in  time  of  boom. 

Certainly  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned,  however,  from  the  experience  to  date 
and  there  are  questions  to  be  asked  which  might  not  have  been  defined  so  clearly 
without  examination  of  this  experience.  In  the  first  place  it  is  probably  true  that 
subsistence  homesteading  is  best  adapted  to  situations  of  part-time  employment  and 
compact  i  vely  low  income.  Many  people  want  and  will  use  the  chance  to  grow  a  large 
part  of  their  food  when  they  find  themselves  in  such  a  situation.  Some  people  want  and 
will  use  such  an  opportunity  even  when  fully  employed  and  even  perhaps  when  their 
incomes  rise  to  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  per  year.  This  appears  to  be 
nearer  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

One  question  that  needs  to  be  answered,  then,  in  considering  a  future  program  of 
subsistence  homesteads  is  this:  To  what  extent  will  people  in  this  country  be  employed 
only  part  time  and  at  wages  which  give  family  incomes  under  $1,200  or  $1,500  per  year? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  important  in  determining  the  number  of  people  who 
want  and  will  use  subsistence  homesteads.  We  can  state  with  some  confidence  that  it 
will  be  smaller  in  boom  than  in  depression  periods.     How  large  it  will  be  we  cannot  say. 
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If  we  can  look  forward  to  a  period  of  relatively  fu  1 1  employment ,  similar  to  the  1926-29 
period,  then  we  know  that  there  will  be  only  part-time  employment  for  some  people  and 
low  incomes  for  many.  Of  these,  some  will  prize  the  opportunity  to  use  a  subsistence 
homestead.  If  we  can  expect  more  truly  full  employment  and  a  better  di s t r ibut ion  of 
incomes  than  at  any  time  in  our  past,  then  the  demand  for  subsistence  homesteads  is 
likely  to  be  appreciably  smaller.  If,  finally,  we  can  expect  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment comparable  to  that  in  the  1930*s,  then  more  people  will  be  eager  for  subsistence 
homesteads  than  in  either  of  the  other  situations. 

Subsistence  homesteads,  it  will  be  noted,  are  not  considered  t°  be  the  answer  to 
any  economic  problem  of  first  magnitude.  They  provide  no  solution  for  unemployed  or 
partly  employed  people,  nor  do  they  solve  the  national  problem  of  unemployment  and  low 
income.  They  can  serve  only  to  ameliorate  the  difficulties  of  low  income  and  to  improve 
to  a  limited  extent  the  living  conditions  of  low-income  people.  In  short,  a  man  living 
on  a  subsistence  homestead  needs  a  j ob  just  as  badly  as  the  man  in  a  city  tenement. 
But  with  low  income  or  part-time  employment  he  may  live  somewhat  more  adequately  than 
his  tenement  brother. 

Assuming,  then,  that  anything  other  than  some  state  approaching  full  employment 
will  be  intolerable,  we  need  to  know  how  many  people,  by  nature  of  their  occupations, 
will  still  remain  only  partly  employed  or  employed  at  relatively  low  wages.  We  need  to 
test  their  response  to  subsistence-homestead  opportunities  to  judge  roughly  how  many  of 
them  may  want  such  opportunities.  It  may  be  suggested,  too,  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  first  Government  -  financed  subsistence-homesteads  program,  that  we  need 
to  gauge  more  accurately  the  opinions  of  those  for  whom  the  program  is  designed  rather 
than  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  it  appeals  essentially  either  as  a  moral  or  a 
sentimental  step,  or  as  a  means  of  getting  the  unemployed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 
A  program  will  be  justified  only  if  it  provides  facilities  and  opportunities  which  are 
wanted  and  needed  by  people  for  themselves. 

Still  other  questions  are  raised  by  this  study.  If,  even  in  boom  times,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people  are  unemployed  part  of  each  week  or  during  some  part  of 
the  year,  are  they  concentrated  in  given  spots  or  are  they  scattered  through  many 
communities  in  almost  all  localities?  If  they  are  scattered,  should  there  be  sub- 
sistence-homesteads projects,  or subsi stence  homesteads  sprinkled  in  smal 1  numbers  around 
almost  every  town?  If  the  latter,  should  they  be  specifically  planned  and  constructed 
by  the  Government?  Or  should  there,  rather,  be  merely  a  program  of  appropriate  Govern- 
ment financing,  leaving,  specific  planning  and  construction  to  individuals  and  to 
private  determination? 

Furthermore,  i f  we  can  expect  that,  even  though  within  a  narrower  swing,  there 
will  be  cycles  of  economic  activity  and  employment  and,  correspondingly,  cyclical 
changes  in  the  demand  for  and  use  of  subsistence  homesteads,  how  can  they  be  planned  to 
meet  such  a  contingency?  Can  we  locate  them  where  the  greatest  periodical  demand  for 
them  will  occur,  and  is  it  feasible  to  design  flexible  administrative  arrangements 
which  will  permit  subsistence  production  at  times  and  avoid  making  unused  land'  and 
equipment  a  costly  burden  at  other  times?  Or  can  we,  recognizing  that  individual 
families  at  all  times  are  experiencing  changes  in  income  and  employment  status,  make 
administrative  arrangements  that  will  permit  ready  transfer  of  subsistence  homesteads' 
and  that  will  view  with  equanimity  high  turn-over  on  homesteads?  In  short,  can  we 
design  a  program  to  meet  a  condition  of  instability,  since  apparently  subsistence 
homesteading  represents  an  unstable  adjustment? 
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Finally  we  need  to  know  to  what  extent  subsistence  homesteads  are  unstable 
adjustments;  and  we  need  some  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  may  prefer  subsist- 
ence homesteading  as  a  way  of  life,  and  who  would  welcome  and  use  such  an  opportunity 
even  when  earning  more  than  a  minimum  income.  This  estimate  should  take  into  consider- 
ation such  dispersion  of  industrial  plaits  as  is  now  occurring.  Subsistence  homesteads 
are  not  very  feasible  and  hence  not  desirable  for  men  who  are  working  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan  or  Chicago.  Men  employed  in  towns  similar  in  size  to  Radford,  Va. ,  may  be 
considerably  more  interested  in  them. 

What  was  learned  about  the  relation  of  boom  and  depression  to  the  demand  for 
subsistence  homesteads  was  not  conclusive,  but  it  points  definitely  toward  what  we  need 
to  know  i f  we  are  to  launch  or  even  consider  launching  another  similar  program. 

Qiestion:  What  about  education?  How  much  should  there  be?  What  kind?  When 
should  it  come? 

Wide  differences  of  opinion  are  expressed  in  reply  to  this  question.  The  com- 
mentators agree  that  some  education  is  necessary  and  that  it  should  be  primarily 
schooling  in  agricultural  techniques.  One  warns  against  any  abiding  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  education  to  solve  all  problems  and  minimizes  the  amount  necessary;  another 
practically  recommends  that  education  go  the  limit.  Most  of  the  commentators  believe 
that  the  amount  of  education  necessary  is  limited,  depends  upon  the  previous  experience 
of  the  homesteaders,  and  should  be  provided  when  the  projects  are  first  occupied.  Two 
of  the  comments  imply  that  an  educational  program  is  useful  primarily  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  those  who  do  not  have  a  deep-rooted  desire  to  utilize  the  subsistence 
possibilities  of  homesteads,   or  as  a  means  of  instilling  such  a  wish. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  what  one  person  might  call  education  for 
homesteading  another  would  call  indoctrination  for  homesteading.  Obviously,  society 
will  never  dispense  with  such  activities,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  education  or  as 
indoctrination.  Bu  t  we  are  only  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  advocate  education  to  make 
good  homesteaders  without  realizing  that  this  means  we  want  to  change  the  homesteaders' 
habits  of  living  to  conform  to  what  we,  not  they,  think  they  ought  to  be.  The  benefits 
from  any  such  chan ge  -  bene f i ts  both  to  the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  and  to 
society  at  large,  -should  be  very  clear  before  it  is  attempted. 

Question:  Do  you  think  it  is  to  be  regularly  expected  that  if  you  raise  the 
level  of  living  of  people  by  subsistence  homesteading  methods,  their  standard  of  living 
may  rise  correspondingly ,  or  at  least  enough  to  make  a  continuing  discrepancy,  even 
though  the  former  standard  was  no  higher  than  the  later  level  of  living? 

The  question  refers  to  the  gap  between  the  actual  level  of  living  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wants  and  desires,  or  the  standard  of  living,  on  the  other  hand.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  observation  that  many  homesteaders,  despite  a  raised  level  of  living, 
were  full  of  unsatisfied  waits  and  wishes.  To  some  observers  this  had  been  disappoint- 
ing and  had  taken  some  of  the  luster  from  the  program.  In  answer  to  the  question,  all 
the  commentators  but  one  report  that  the  standard  of  living  on  the  projects  rose  along 
with  the  level,  and  remained  consistently  above  it.  They  point  out,  however,  that  this 
is  a  universal  and  by  no  meais  distressing  social  phenomenon,  one  which  is  no  cause  for 
serious  concern. 
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Two  points  are  to  be  noted  here.  First,  a  concern  of  the  Nation  is  that  low- 
income  families  have  the  chance  to  improve  their  living  and  to  attain  what  are 
nationally  regarded  as  more  adequate  and  desirable  levels.  Ihe  fact  that  homesteading 
families  no  longer  are  deprived  with  respect  to  food  and  shelter,  and  instead  may  feel 
that  a  new  automobile  is  their  most  pressing  need  should  be  a  source  of  comfort  rather 
than  dismay  to  the  Nation.  Although  no  accurate  measures  were  made  in  the  course  of 
this  study  it  seems  probable  also  that  the  tension  and  deprivation  experience  by  the 
individual  is  not  so  great  when  the  object  of  desire  is  an  automobile  as  when  it  is  a 
beefsteak  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  Any  hope  that  subsistence  homesteads  would  satisfy  all 
needs  and  still  all  desires  was  illusory  and  naive.  Fortunately  that  hope  was  not 
widely  entertained  and  its  di s appointment  is  not  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  subsistence-homesteads  program. 

A  second  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  actual  cash  living  costs  of  many  families 
were  not  reduced  when  they  became  subsistence  homesteaders.  Some  reductions  in  food 
costs  were  effected,  bu  t  frequently  these  were  offset  by  new  expenditures  almost 
inevitably  associated  with  living  in  a  new  suburban  home.  Increased  transportation 
distances,  new  furniture,  lawns,  and  appropriate  gardening  and  landscaping  equipment 
entailed  costs  often  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  reduction  in  food  costs.  Hence  many 
former  wants,  such  as  additional  clothing,  continued  to  be  unsatisfied.  In  short,  sub- 
sistence homesteading  did  not  always  produce  a  net  monetary  benefit,  even  though  certain 
aspects  . of  living  were  improved. 

Qiestion:  Would  you  advise  a  subsistence-homesteads  program  as  a  relief  measure 
if  the  defense  boom  should  collapse  in,  say,  3Q43,  with  mounting  unemployment,,  distress, 
etc.?  Are  substantially  large  numbers  of  our  people  culturally  conditioned  to  become 
good  subsistence  homesteaders? 

Practically  all  the  replies  advise  against  the  use  of  a  subsistence-homesteads 
program  as  a  relief  measure.  They  point  out  that  subsistence  homesteads,  after  com- 
pletion, do  not  provide  employment  but  merely  provide  an  opportunity  for  persons 
employed  full  or  part  time  to  reduce  their  cash  living  costs.  Unemployed  people,  in 
short,  need  relief  whether  they  are  living  on  a  subsistence  homestead  or  in  a  row 
house.  No  quantity  of  vegetables,  fruits,  milk,  eggs,  and  meat  produced  at  home  on  a 
very  small  tract  will  pay  rent,  buy  clothing,  or  supply  any  of  the  desires  that  have 
become  entrenched  in  the  mass  of  people  for  the  industrial  products  of  our  highly 
developed  modern  technology. 

In  some  quarters  it  has  been  argued  that  the  sale  of  farm  products  would  provide 
some  cash  income  for  the  homesteaders.  The  experience  to  date  shows  that  unemployed 
industrial  workers  do  not  become  efficient  operators  of  commercial  farms  overnight. 
Training,  development  of  the  land,  and  establishment  of  market  outlets  all  take  more 
time  than  any  emergency  -  rel  i  ef  situation  provides.  Besides,  the  cash  income  that  can 
be  derived  from  a  tract  of  land  as  small  as  a  subsistence  homestead  is  not  likely  to  be 
adequate;  in  a  period  of  depression,  with  contracted  markets  and  low  prices,  cash 
income  may  not  even  cover  cash  costs  of  production. 

Above  all  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  commentators,  few 
people  are  ready  to  adopt  subsistence  homesteading  as  a  way  of  life.  Our  industrial 
workers,    in  general,    look  to  jobs  rather  than   to  the  land  in  time  of  stress.     Some,  it 
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is  true,  in  the  depression  of  the  early  1930 's  retreated  to  the  periphery  of  industrial 
centers,  and  into  many  submarginal  rural  areas.  To  a  large  extent,  these  were  people 
with  some  rural  background.  The  development  of  a  large  works  program  is  in  itself 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  most  people  demanded  kinds  of  work  which  involved  urban 
residence,  and  work  hours  and  relationships  which  resembled  those  in  industry.  The 
adaptability  of  most  of  these  people  to  subsistence  homesteading  is  doubtful. 

Question:  Do  you  believe  it  mould  hccue  been  better  for  the  subsistence-home- 
steads program  if  all  the  construction  had  been  done  in  the  cheapest  possible  way, 
eliminating  work  relief,  labor  preferences,  etc.? 

A  marked  division  of  opinion  appears  in  the  replies  to  this  question.  Most 
bel  i  eve  that  the  handling  of  construction  as  a  relief  project  was  responsible  for  many 
later  difficulties  in  administration.  Costs  were  higher  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  adjustment  of  sale  prices  to  a  level  which  more  nearly  represented 
value,  or  which  could  more  readily  be  paid,  involved  difficult  and  vexing  prol  ns  foi 
both  administrators  and  homesteaders.  In  some  cases,  thei r rel ationships  were  confused 
and  strained  as  a  result. 

Many  of  the  commentators  believe  that  the  use  of  relief  labor  was  inevitable 
and  entirely  wise  under  the  circumstances  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  construction. 
One  suggests  that  use  of  the  homesteaders  as  the  relief  laborers  would  serve  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  livelihood  during  the  construction  period,  would  increase  their 
skills,  and  might  have  certain  psychological  value.  But  the  dominant  opinion  seems  to 
remain  that,  because  it  was  impossible  generally  to  make  a  clear  line  between  that 
portion  of  the  total  construction  expenses  which  was,  properly  speaking,  a  public 
expenditure  for  relief,  and  that  portion  which  was,  properly  speaking,  actual  con- 
struction costs,  the  use  of  relief  labor  tended  to  swell  the  apparent  construction 
costs  to  an  extent  that  prejudiced  greatly  the  project's  later  chances  of  being 
regarded  as  a  financial  success. 

(hestion:  Discuss  the  whole  problem  of  local  autonomy  of  projects  as  opposed 
to  various  degrees  of  regulation  from  above. 

A  majority  of  the  comments  upon  this  question  favor  a  high  degree  of  local 
autonomy  on  the  grounds  that  local  management  is  often  wiser  and  cheaper,  that  it 
encourages  the  development  of  homesteader  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  that  it 
permits  the  project  to  be  a  community  affair.  On  the  contrary  several  comments 
suggest  that  the  basic  objectives  of  the  program  might  be  more  nearly  realized  under 
Federal  management. 

Considerable  controversy  and  much  confusion  has  surrounded  this  question  of 
local  versus  Federal  management  of  the  projects.  It  has  been  waged  frequently  around 
familiar  symbols  rather  than  around  the  actual  management  problems  of  the  projects. 
Often  the  differences  have  been  on  the  objectives  of  the  program  rather  than  on  the 
question  of  Federal   as  opposed  to  local  management. 

Advocates  of  local  autonomy  have  frequently  assumed  that  local  autonomy  is 
necessarily  democratic  whereas  more  distantly  seated  control  is  necessarily  not  demo- 
cratic;   this  practically    ignores   all    social    stratification    and  makes  democracy  a 
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matter  of  geography.  Some  have  assumed  that  any  local  control  was  equivalent  to 
control  by  the  homesteaders  themselves.  Demonstrably  this  has  not  been  regularly  the 
case.  Generally  speaking,  local  sponsoring  boards  were  by  no  means  representative  of 
the  homesteaders  nor  akin  to  them  in  interest,  position,  or  other  respect.  Federal 
representatives  were  at  least  as  responsive  to  homesteader  opinions  and  views  as  were 
the  local  leaders  who  often  constituted  the  local  sponsoring  boards.  The  question  of 
democracy  is  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  homesteaders  control  their  own 
lives.  Unnecessary  outside  control  is  objectionable,  whether  its  source  be  local  or 
Federal.  Actually  the  problems  essentially  involved  in  management  of  the  projects  seem 
to  have  been  magnified  by   the  particular  course  of  development  of  the  program. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  existing  projects  the  number  of  decisions  that  had  to 
be  made  was  multiplied  and  the  character  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  program  as  a 
whole  was  still  an  emergent  one.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  single  program  and  there  were 
no  clearly  defined  general  objectives  and  policies.  Hence,  there  were  many  points  at 
issue,  most  of  them  involving  the  question  of  what  the  basic  character  of  the  program 
was  to  be.  Conflicting  views  on  this  central  question  were  sometimes  associated  with 
differences  between  Federal  and  local  representatives.  Eu t  that  association  was  an 
accidental  rather  than  a  logical  one.  Given  a  clear-cut  program  with  at  least  definite 
general  policies  and  objectives,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  many  of  the 
conflicts. 

Many  vexing  questions  were  introduced  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  outside  work 
for  homesteaders  in  the  vicinity  of  the  projects.  Hoped-for  industries  did  not  come, 
so  efforts  to  establish  cooperative  enterprises  were  made.  The  many  necessary  deci- 
sions incident  to  the  establishment  of  such  enterprises  cannot  be  considered  part  of 
the  normal  management  of  a  subsistence-homesteads  project,  unless  the  definition  of' 
such  a  project  is  enlarged  to  include  the  establishment  and  operation  of  industrial 
ent  erpri  ses. 

On  some  projects,  too,  there  were  attempts  by  the  management  to  guide  the 
development  of  the  social  life  of  the  homesteaders.  Such  attempts  are  now  regarded  as 
unwise.      I  f  in   the   future  a  program  is  undertaken  which  has  clear  objectives  and  which 

recognizes  the  more  limited  sphere  within  which  a  program  can  operate  successfully, 
much    of    the  controversy   in   regard    to    Federal    as  against   local  management  should 

automatically  be  dissolved.     Management   functions,   once  construction   is  over,    will  be 

confined  mainly    to  rent  collections  and  there  is  little  occasion   for  controversy  over 

that. 

Qxestion:  To  what  extent  should  we  expect,  or  seek  to  influence,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  community  pattern  strictly  consistent  with  the  boundaries  of  a  project? 
Should  the  planners  and  administrators  of  a  project  ignore  the  social  community  to  the 
extent  of  letting  it  shape  itself ? 

There  is  emphatic  agreement  among  most  of  the  commentators  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  a  project  should  leave  the  development  of  its  social  organization  strictly 
to  the  homesteaders.  They  believe  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  shape  the  social 
relationships  of  the  homesteaders,  to  confine  them  within  the  project  boundaries,  nor 
to  separate  the  residents  in  any  way  from  the  larger  community  of  which  they  are  a 
part.      They     are    inveighing  here   against    the    ideas   expressed  by  some  advocates  of 
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subsistence  homesteads  as  well  as  against  some  of  the  things  actually  done  in  the 
administration  of  the  projects.  In  the  first  category  is  the  belief  that  subsistence- 
homesteads  projects  should  constitute  self-sufficient  communities,  strongly  cohesive, 
highly  cooperative,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  way  of  life  from  surrounding  communi- 
ties-little ideal  worlds  unto  themselves  where  a  new  spirit  inhabits  the  breasts  of 
the  members.  In  the  second  are  persistent  and  unrequited  administrative  efforts  to 
organize  cooperative  associations  of  various  kinds,  to  develop  particular  forms  of 
association  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  to  subsistence  homesteaders,  and  to 
create  community  centers  offering  services  and  facilities  to  the  homesteaders  -  some- 
times exclusively  to  the  homesteaders  and  sometimes  in  competition  with  existing 
service  and  social  centers.  In  the  second  category  also  some  of  the  commentators  would 
place  administrative  efforts  to  reward  subsistence-producing  activities  and  to  penalize 
abstention  from  such  activities. 

The  reasons  given  are  that  first,  scientific  knowledge  of  the  development  of 
social  organization  has  not  reached  the  point  at  which  experts  are  qualified  to  direct 
the  development  of  a  community  -  in  short,  it  cannot  be  done;  and  second,  it  is  presump- 
tuous as  well  as  pretentious  for  administrators  to  tell  any  group  of  persons  how  they 
should  live— in  short,  it  should  not  be  done.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  only 
finction  and  the  only  right  of  the  Government  is  to  provide  the  physical  establishment, 
the  credit  facilities,  and  the  opportunity  for  technical  education,  then  let  the  social 
establishment  develop  by  itself.  A  few  go  farther.  They  believe  that  the  Government 
should  use  every  possible  means  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  use  of  the  subsistence- 
producing  possibilities  but  no  one  argues  that  homesteaders  who  fail  to  use  these 
possibilities  should  be  expelled. 

Qiestion:  What  opinions  do  you  have  on  the  whole  subject  of  conveyance?  Con- 
sider the  irritation  of  many  homesteaders,  first  at  the  length  of  the  40-year,  then  the 
20-year  amortization.  Hoiomany,  if  any,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  reduction  from  40 
to  20  years?  Considering  the  involvements  with  homestead-association  responsibilities, 
could  the  20-year  period  be  wisely  shortened? 

Practically  all  the  comments  emphasize  the  need  for  some  mechanism  for  preserving 
the  original  purposes  of  the  project -the  provision  of  low-cost  subsistence  homesteads. 
Two  fears  are  expressed  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Federal  control  through 
outright  sale:  (1)  that  it  will  permit  pro  f  i  t- 1  akin  g  sale  by  the  homesteaders  and 
later  real  estate  speculation  in  the  properties,  and  (2)  that  the  homesteaders  may 
themselves  divert  the  property  to  other  uses  than  those  intended.  A  long  amortization 
period  is  regarded  as  a  device  for  precluding  either  of  these  possibilities. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  long  amortization  period  of  Federal  retention  of 
title  serves  also  to  reduce  the  monthly  or  annual  cost  to  the  homesteaders.  Insofar  as 
the  homesteads  were  designed  for  a  low-income  group,  one  above  the  relief  group  but 
only  just  above  it,  this  reduced  cost  is  important.  The  length  of  the  amortization 
period  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  income  level  of  the  homesteaders.  For 
the  present  occupants  of  the  projects,  40  years  or  even  20  years  may  be  a  longer  period 
than  necessary.      For  a  lower  income  group,    it  may  not  be. 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  the  purposes  of  the  project  could  be  protected 
even   after   transfer  of  ownership  to  the  homesteaders.     Titles  may  be  transferred  to 
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homesteaders  with  various  kinds  of  restrictions.  Such  restrictions  are  fairly  common 
in  private  real  estate  developments.  Local  zoning  ordinances  may  also  be  used  to 
enforce  desired  restrictions. 

Probably  much  of  the  reported  irritation  of  the  homesteaders  over  the  40-year 
amortization  period  is  related  to  two  facts:  first,  ownership  as  such  is  a  symbol  of 
security  and  independence,  it  has  other  values  besides  monetary  ones;  second,  the 
realization  that  40  years  is  a  long  time  and  that  within  that  period  opportunities  for 
prof  i  t- takin  g  may  arise.  The  right  to  reap  a  speculative  profit  on  housing,  although 
often  an-illusory  one,  is  time-honored  in  our  society.  Furthermore,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  local  conditions  may  so  change  in  20  to  40  years  that  the  project  site 
may  be  no  longer  suitable  for  subsistence  homesteads  or  may  be  better  suited  to  other 
uses.  Federal  ownership  in  that  case  would  place  the  individual  homesteader  at  the 
mercy  of  Federal  decision  rather  than  his  ovm.  Federal  decision  might  be  wiser  but  it 
may  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  homesteader  to  that  effect. 

From  the  Federal  standpoint  the  desirability  of  imposing  long-time  restrictions 
upon  use  of  the  homesteads  hinges  upon  two  points.  First,  is  it  desirable  to  maintain 
the  homesteads  for  the  use  of  any  persons  in  the  designated  income  and  employment 
situations,  irrespective  of  the  fortunes  of  their  present  occupants?  Ihis  of  course 
involved  the  question  of  whether  the  project  was  intended  as  a  demonstration  or  a 
permanent  facility.  Second,  in  the  event  that  local  condi  tions  change,  is  it  preferable 
to  make  any  necessary  adjustment  by  Federal  action,  or  by  the  more  flexible  means  of 
individual  adjustment? 

Question:  How  commonly  may  we  expect  that,  so  Long  as  our  moraL  climate 
continues  to  confer  status  upon  economic  independence,  an  unwelcome  feeling  among 
homesteaders  of  indebtedness  to  the  Government  may  seek  compensation  in  declarations 
that  the  Government  is  mistreating  them? 

All  the  commentators  agree  that  homesteaders*  declarations  of  mistreatment  by  the 
Government  are  and  may  continue  to  be  very  common.  They  believe,  however,  that  such 
declarations  are  only  occasionally  compensation  for  a  feeling  of  indebtedness,  In 
fact,  declarations  of  mistreatment  represent  many  different  reactions  and  may  appear  in 
a  variety  of  situations.  In  some  instances  they  result  from  the  homesteader's  feeling 
that  the  Government  has  not  fulfilled  what  he  took  to  be  promises;  his  hopes  have  been 
disappointed.  Sometimes  they  are  evidence  of  a  genuine  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  Government  and  the  homesteader.  Often  the  Government  manager  is  simply  a  conven- 
ient person  upon  whom  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
homesteader.  Sometimes  these  difficulties  are  the  responsibility  of  the  homesteader, 
sometimes  they  are  the  result  of  circumstances  beyond  anyone's  control  -  the  weather, 
for  example. 

Several  of  the  commentators  say  that  in  any  tyoe  of  situation  there  are  always 
some  adverse  reactions  to  authority.  This  is  true  in  any  industrial  or  commercial 
organization,  in  any  community  organization,  and  in  a  subsistence-homesteads  project. 
The  greater  the  extent  of  the  authority  the  more  common  will  be  adverse  reactions, 
including  declarations  of  mistreatment.  When  Government  control  of  individual  behavior 
goes  beyond  customary  limits,  as  it  has  on  some  projects,  it  arouses  resentment  and 
resistance.  It  threatens  the  independent  status  of  the  homesteader  in  his  ow  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community.  Declarations  of  mistreatment  then  become  more  common 
and  more  frequent  than  in  most  situations. 
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Indebtedness  alone  is  not  viewed  as  the  source  of  declarations  of  mistreatment, 
nor,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commentators,  do  most  of  the  homesteaders  consider  it  an 
abridgement  of  their  in  iejendence.  The  commentators  believe  that  the  problem  is  more 
complex  and  is  a  subtle  ai  d  difficult  one. 

Qiestion:  What  features  of  the  subsistence-homesteads  program  might  be  wisely 
incorporated  into  a  post-defense  housing  program? 

Several  of  the  replies  to  this  question  flatly  recommend  against  incorporation 
of  any  features  of  the  subsistence-homesteads  projects  into  post-defense  housing  pro- 
grams. Tie  reasons  for  these  negative  recommendations  are  not  specified.  They  appear 
to  rest  on  the  belief  that  subsistence  homesteads  were  designed  to  serve  purposes  so 
different  from  those  of  housing  projects  that  none  of  their  features  can  be  adapted  to 
(lousing  projects. 

Most  of  the  reel  !  es  differ  with  this  point  of  view  and  suggest  that  the  pleasing 
and  healthful  physical  »nvironments  of  subsistence  homesteads  be  incorporated  in  post- 
defense  housing.  One  suggests  that  not  only  the  space  and  landscaping  features  of 
subsistence  homesteads  Sit  also  the  land  and  facilities  for  subsistence  production  be 
provided.  The  general  view  appears  to  be  that  subsistence  homesteads  constitute 
superior  housing  projects  and  that,  with  or  without  their  subsistence  features,  they 
might  serve  as  housing-project  models.  Hie  question  of  comparative  costs  was  not  con- 
sidered but  it  is  c!ear  that  some  of  the  observers  believe  that  the  nonpecuniary 
benefits  of  adequate  and  pleasing  surroundings  should  be  given  weight  against  the  extra 
cos  t  they  en  tai  I . 

Question:  What  factors  can  you  name  that  are  most  important  to  the  success  of  a 
subsistence-homesteads  (reject? 

Replies  to  this  ^i.  est  ion  were  naturally  guided  by  definitions  of  success.  In 
some  replies  the  mark  c  f  success  is  taken  to  be  extensive  subsistence  production;  in 
others,  low  turn-over  fiu  little  delinquency;  in  others,  improvement  in  the  level  of 
living  of  the  homes  te  ac  ei  s ;  in  others,  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  homesteaders, 
and  in  still  others,  a  ligtily  cohesive  community.  The  factors  that  are  most  important 
to  the  attainment  of  each  of  these  ends  are  of  course  not  identical.  Many  of  the 
persons  queried  conside-ed  a  successful  project  one  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  these 
results  had  been  achieved.  Consequently,  they  list  several  factors  and  differ 
principally  in  the  importance  they  assign  to  them.  A  composite  list  of  the  factors 
considered  important  to  tie  success  of  a  subs i s ten ce- homes t eads  project,  including  all 
the  factors  mentioned  mor<»  than  once,  follows: 

(  1)  The  presence  of  opportunities  for  regular  employment  and  cash  income  for  the 
homesteaders.  >e  'eral  replies  caution  that  the  income  must  remain  low,  even 
though  regular  and  continuous,  if  the  subsistence  opportunity  is  to  be  used 
fully.  Others  declare  that  distance  from  project  to  places  of  employment, 
and  hence   transportation   costs  must   be  small. 

(2)  Low  cost  and  a  payment  schedule  adapted  to  the  income  level  of  the  home- 
steaders. 

(3)  Selection  of  he  m  e- s  t  e  ad  e  r  s  who  traditionally  raise  their  own  food,  and  who 
therefore   are    likely   to   use   the   su bs i s t enc e- p roduc i ng  opportunity. 

(4)  Soil,  climate,  and  other  physical  conditions  that  are  suitable  to  diversi- 
fied   and   low-cost    small-scale  production. 

(5)  Skilled  and  understanding  supervision  which  provides  technical  services  and 
advice,    but    which    is   clearly   limited   in  authority. 

(6)  Clear    and   simpl:    administrative  arrangements. 
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Question:  ALL  things  considered,  is  there  a  set  of  general  criteria  we  can 
employ  in  judging  subsi stence-home steads  projects?  If  so,  what  are  these  criteria? 
What  is  a  good  project? 

Replies  to  this  question  again  reflect  fundamental  differences  in  what  various 
observers  define  as  a  successful  subsistence-homesteads  project.  One  reply  suggests 
that  there  were,  as  a  natter  of  fact,  several  different  types  of  projects,  each  with 
its  own  objectives,  and  that  each  type  can  be  judged  only  in  the  light  of  its  particu- 
lar objectives.  Another  says  that  the  central  objectives  of  the  program  were  never 
clearly  defined  aid  so  any  criteria  of  judgment  named  represent  only  personal  prefer- 
ences; they  have  no  validity  beyond  the  person  naming  them.  All  the  replies,  however, 
suggest  specific  criteria.  Those  mentioned  in  more  than  one  reply  are  listed  below, 
roughly  in  the  order  ol  the  most  frequent  mention.  They  are  here  stated  in  positive 
form,    that  is,    they   are  the  characteristics  of  "  good "  pro  j  ec  t  s . 


(1)  Efficient    use  of    the    land    for    subsistence  production. 

(2)  Low  turn-over   o*  homesteaders. 

(3)  Little  delinquency   in  payments. 

(4)  Marked    satisfaction  or   enthusiasm  on  part   of  homesteaders. 

(5)  Preponderance   of    low- income  families. 

(6)  Marked   participation    in   management    by  homesteaders. 

(7)  High   degree   of   community    activity    and  solidarity. 

It  is  doubtful  that  a  majority  of  the  commentators  would  consider  that  ail  of 
these  are  proper  criteria.  Objections  would  be  most  numerous  in  the  case  of  the  last 
two  listed.  Several  of  the  commentators  specifically  stated  their  belief  that  the 
development  of  a  cohesive  commun i ty ,  of  successful  cooperatives,  or  of  skill  in  the 
management  of  associations,  had  no  logical  relation  to  a  subsistence-homesteads  program 
and  were  in  no  way   indices  of  the  success  or   failure  of   that  program. 
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